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1) aap: Chege 

Wrrna a sense of infinite thankfulness upon me, I sit down to commence my 
Christmas story. This thankfulness is born of overflowing gratitude. I am 

rateful that Iam spared to write it, and grateful because of the belief that the 
Blade o’ Grass I put forth a year ago, was out of the goodness of many sym- 
pathizing hearts, not allowed to wither and die. It has been pressed upon me 
and I have hadit in my mind, to continue the history of the humble Blade o 
Grass that I left drooping last year; but the social events that have occurred 
between that time and the present would not justify my doing so now. 
to continue it before long. By and by, please God, you and I will follow the 
Blade o’ Grass through a summer all the more pleasant because of the bleak 
winter in which it sprung, and by which it has hitherto been surrounded. In 
the meantime the tears that I shed over it will keep it green I trust. And in 
the meantime it gladdens me to see a star shining upon it, although it stands 
anid snow and wintry weather. : 

As I sit in my quiet chamber and think of the happy season for which I am 
writing, I seem to hear the music of its tender influence, and I wish that the 
kindly spirit which animates that day would animate not that day alone, but 
every day of the three hundred and sixty-five. It might be so; it could be so. 
Then, indead, the good time which now is always coming would no longer be 
looked forward to. 

Not that life should be a holiday; work is its wholesome food. But some 
little more of general kindliness toward’ one another, of generous feeling 
between class and Class, as well as between person and arson; some little 
less consideration of self; some more general recognition by the high 
of the human and divine equality which the low bear to them; some little 
more cowsideration from the poor for the rich; some little more practical 
pity from the rich for the poor; some little less of the hypocrisy of life too com- 
monly toadied to; some better meaning in the saying of prayers, and there- 
fore more true devotion in the bending of knees; some little more be- 
nevolence in statesmanship; some 
hearty honest practising of doing 
unto others even as ye would others 
should do unto you—may well be 
wished for, more appropriately, eee 
haps, at this season than any other, 
associated as it is with all that is 
tender and bright and good. Why 
does the strain in which I am 
writing bring to me the memory 
of my mother? It is, I suppose, 
because that memory is the most 
sacred and the tenderest that I have, | 
and because what I feel for her isin- AIK 
terwoven in my heart of hearts. A 
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But there is another reason. From 
her comes the title of my Christmas Ail 
story. And this introduction serves t 
in part as a dedication of the beau- 
tiful goodness of her nature. 

I think that in this wide world 
among the thousands of millions of 
people who live and have 
away, there is not, and never was, & 
woman who lived her life more con- 
tentedly, nor one who strove more 
heartfully to make the most cheer- 
ful use of everything that fell to 
her lot—of even adversity, of which 
she had her full share. She was be- 
loved by all who knew her. To her 
sympathizing heart were confided 
many griefs which others had to 
bear; and, poor as she was for a 
long period of her life, she always 
by some wonderful secret, of which 
I hope she was not the only pos- 
sessor, contrived to help those who 
came to her in need. I remember 
asking her once how she managed 
it. “My dear,” she answered, with 
a smile which reminds me of a 

aceful moonlight night — ‘my 

ear, I have a lucky a, Where 
she kept it, heaven only knows; but 
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she was continually dipping ber 
hand into it, and something good 
and sweet always came out. ow 


many hearts she cheered, how many 
burdens she lightened, how many 
crosses she garlanded with hope, no 
one can tell. She never did. ‘These 
things came to her as among the 
duties of life, and she took pleasure 
in performing them. Iam filled with 
wonder and with worship as I think 
how naturally she laid aside her own : See 

hard trials to sympathize with the se pee = 
trials of others. SHE TOOK THE REM OF A LOLY AN 
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CUTTING THE BREAD, PRESSED HIM TO EAT. 


| She was a capital housewife, and made much out of little. She had not 


| 

| 
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| her reply by saying that dinner would consist of “ 

| Handles.” 

| But Knobs of Chairs and Pump-Handles was the exception. Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses was the rule. And to this day Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses 

| bears for me in its simple utterance a sacred and beautiful meaning. It means 
contentment; it means cheerfulness; it means the exercise of sweet words and 
gentle thought; it means home! 

Dear and sacred word! Let us away from the garish light that distorts it. 
Let you and I this Chrismas retire for a while to think of it and muse upon it. 
Let us resolve to cherish it always, and let us unite in the hope that its influ- 
ence may not be lost in the turmoil of the great march to the thunderous steps 
of which the world’s heart is wildly bea Home! It is earth’s heaven) 
The flowers that grow within the garret walls prove it; the wondering ecstasy 
that fills the mother’s breast as she looks upon the face of her first- 

| born, the quiet ministering to those we love, the unselfishness, the de- 
| votion, the tender word, the act of charity, the self-sacrifice that’ finds 
creation there, prove it; the prayers that are said as we kneel by the 
bedside before committing our bodies to es the little hands fold- 
ed in worship, the lisping words of praise and thanks to God that come 
from children’s lips, the teaching of those words by the happy mother, so that 
her child may grow up good, prove it. No lot in 
pure enjoyment of Bread-and-Cheese and: Kisses. 

I wish you, dear readers and friends, no better lot than this. May, Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses often be your fare, and may it leave as sweeta taste in 
your mouth as it has left in mine. 


is life is too lowly for the 


PART L—CHAPTER I. 
COME AND SHOW YOUR FACE LIKE A 


MAN. 

Ir I were asked to point toa space 
of ground which of all other spaces 
in the world most truly represents 
the good and the bad, the high and 
low of humanity, I should unhesi- 
tatingly describe a circle of a mile 
around Westministér Abbey. With- 
in that space is contained al) that 
ennobles life and all that debases it, 
and within that space, at the same 
moment, the lofty aspiration of the 
Statesman, pulses in the great Sen- 
ate House in unison with the de- 

ded desires of the inhabitant of 

ld Pye Street. There St. Giles and 
St. James elbow each other. There 
may be seen, in one swift, compre- 
hensive glance, all the beauty and 
ugliness of life, all its hopes and 
hopelessness, all its vanity and mod- 
esty, its knowledge and ignorance, 
all its piety and profanity, all its 
“a fragrance and foulness, e wis- 
Ny dom of ages, the nobility that 
\ sprung from fortunate circumstan- 
ces or from brave endeavor,the sub- 
lime lessons that lie in fiith and 
heroism, sanctify the solenin aisles 
of the grand old Abbey. Within its 
sacred cloisters rest the ashes of 
the ret outside its walls, brush- 
ing them with his ragged garments, 
skulks the thief—and worse. 

But not with these contrasts, nor 
with any lesson that they may 
teach, have youand I to deal now 
Our attention is fixed upon the strik- 
ing of eight o’clock by the sonorous 
tongue of Westminster. And not 
our attention alone—for many of 
the friends with whom we shall pres- 
ently shake hands are listening also; 
so that we find ourselves suddenly 

lunged into very various company. 

n Sparrow, the old grocer, who 
just as One tolls, is weighing out a 

uarter of a pound of brown sugar 

ora young urchin without a cap, 
incjines his head and listens, for all 
the world as if he were a sparrow,so 
birdlike is the movement, Bessie 
Sparrow, his granddaughter, who, 
having put Tottie to bed, is coming 
down stairs in the dark (she has 
left the candle in the wash-hand 
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' “But it’s like you and yours to make light of it. 
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basin in Tottie’s room, for Tottie cannot go to sleep with- 
out a light), stops and counts from one to eight, and 
thinks the while, with eyes that have tears in them, of 
somebody who at that moment is thinking of her. 
Tottie, with one acid-drop very nearly at the point of 
dissolution in her mouth, and with another perspiring 
in her hand, lies in bed and listens, and forgets to suck 
until the sound dies quite away. A patient-looking 
womaa, pausing in the contemplation of a great crisis 
ia her life, seeks to find in the tolling of the bell some 
assurance of a happy result. James Million, Member of 
Parliament, whale name, as he is a very rich man, may 
be said to be multitudinous, listens also as he rolls by in 
is cab; and as his cab passes the .end of the street in 
which Mrs. Naldret resides, that worthy woman, who is 
standing on a chair before an open cupboard, follows 
the sound, with the tablecloth in her hand, and mutely 
counts one, tio, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, the 
last number being accompanied by a resigned sigh, as if 
eight were the end of all shings. 

The room in which Mrs. Naldret is standing is poor 
and comfortable; a cheerful fire is burning, and the 
kettle is making up its mind’ to begin tosing. An old 
black cat is lazily blinking her eyes at the little jets of 

that thrust their forked tongues from between the 
ars of the stove. This cat is lying on a faded hearth- 
rug, in which once upon as time a rampant lion reigned 
in brilliant colors; and she is not at all disturbed by 
the thought that a cat lying full-length upon a lion, 
with his tongue hanging out, is an anomaly in nature 
and a parody in art. There is certainly some excuse for 
her in the circumstance that the lion is very old, and is 
almost entirely rubbed out. 

Mrs. Naldret steps from the chair with the table- 
cloth in her hand, and in one clever shake, and with as 
nimble a mdvement as any wizard could have made, 
shakes it open. As it forms a balloon over the table, she 
assiata it to expel the wind and to settle down com- 
fortably—being herself ofa comfortable turn of mind— 
and smoothes the creases with her palms until the 
cloth fits the table like wax. Then she sets the tea 
things, scalds the teapot, and begins to cut the bread 
and to butterit. She cuts the bread very thick and 
butters it very thin. Buttor is like fine gold to poor 


° “I don’t remember,”’ she says, pausing to make the 
réflection, with the knifé in the middle of the loaf, 
“ita being so cold for a long time. To be sure, we're in 
December, snd itl be Christmas in three weeks. 
Christmas!” she repeats, with a sigh, ‘and George ’ll 
not be here. He'll be on the sea—on the stormy ocean, 
It ‘1. be @ heavy Christmas to us, But there! perhaps 
it’s all for the best; though how George got the idea of 
emi into his heat t can’t tell. Itseemed to come 
all ofa sudden like. The house won't seem like the 
same when he’s away.” For comfort her thoughts 
turn in another direction—toward her husband, “I 
wish father was home, though it isn’t quite his time— 


and he’s pretty punctual, is father.” She goes to the 


window, and peeps at the sky through a chink in the 
shutters. “It looks as ifit was going tosnow, What 
# bright clear night itis, but how cold. It’s freezing 
hard.” Turning, she looks at the fire and at the cosy 
room gratefully. ‘‘Thank God, we've got a fire anda 
roof to cover us! God help those who haven’t! There 
area great many of ‘em, poor creatures, and times are 
hard.” She turns again to the window to take another 
at the sky through the shutters and finds the light 
shut out. ‘Thore’s some one looking into the room!" 
she exclaims, retreating hastily out of view. “It can’t 
bo Jim—he's never done such athing. He's only too 
giad to get indoors such nights as this. And it can’t be 
George. And there’s the lock of the street door broken 
—no more use than a teapot witha holein the bottom.” 
Being a woman of courage, Mrs. Naldret runs into the 
sr and opens the street door. P 

“Who's there ?’’ she cries, looking into the street, and 
shivering, as the cold wind blows into her face. ‘‘ Who's 
there? Don't sneak away like that, butcome and show 

your face Like a man!” 

The man pauses at the challenge, stands irresolute for 
@ moment or two, then walks slowly back to the window 
with hb head, , 

“Show my face like a man!” he repeats, sadly, bit- 
terly, and with a world of self-reproach in his tone. 
ra a1 ‘a not much of that stuff left in me, Mrs, Nal- 

t. 

“ Good Lordl” she exclaims, as he stands before 
like acriminal. “It’s Saul Fielding t” e 

"Yos,” he replies. “It’s Saul Fielding, God help 
him |" j 

“ Why can’t Saul Fielding ate ewes 12 a retorts, 
half angrily, half pityingly. “There was s enough 
in him oace—at all events, I thought so.” m6 

“Show me the way!"’ he omies; but lowers his tone 
instantly, and says, humbly: “I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Naldrot, for speaking in that manner. It’s ungrateful 
et me to speak like that to any of George's friends, and 
least of all to his mother, that George loves like the 
apple of his eye.” 

“So he does, dear lad,” says the grateful woman, 
“and it does my heart good to hear you say 80. But 
youv’e nothing to be grateful tome for, Saul. I’ve never 
done you any good; it’s never been in my power.” 

“Yos, you have, and it has been in your power, Mrs. 
Naidret, Why, it was only last week that you offered 
me pes 

“What you wouldn’t take,” she interrupts, hastily: 
“go you don’t know if Imeantit. Let be! Let be!” 

“That you offered me food,” he continues, ily. 
ou've 
never done me any good. Why, you're George’s mother, 
and you brought him into the world. And Iowe him 
more than my life—ay, more than my life.’’ 

“TI know the friendship there was between you and 
Goorge,” she says, setting the strength of his words to 


that account, “and that eo loved you like a brother. 
Mloce's the pity, because of that, that you are as you 
, are,” 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


“Tt isso,” he assents, meekly; “ but the milk’s spilled. 
I can't pick it up again.” 

“Sanl, Saul! you talk like a woman!” 

“Do I?” he asks, tenderly, and looking into her 
| face with respect and esteem in his eyes. ‘Then 
{there’s some good left in me. I know one 

who is stronger than I am, better, wiser than 
a hundred such as I—and I showed my apprecia- 
tion of her goodness and her worth by doing her wrong. 
Show my face likea man! Lought to hideit, as the 
moles do, and show my contempt for myself by flying 
from the sight of men!” 

Filled with compassion, she turns her face from him, 
so that she may not witness his grief. 

“She is the noblest, the best of wemen!” he con- 
tinues. “In the face of God,I say it. Standing here, 
with His light shining upon me, with His keen wind 
piercing me to my bones (but itis just!), I bow to her, 
although I see her not, as the nearest appfoach to per- 
fect goodness which it has ever been my happiness and 
my unhappiness to come in contact with. Ay! although 
wna as humanly exercised; would turn its back upon 

er.”’ 

“Are you blaming che world, Saul Fielding,” she 
asks, in a tone tiiat has a touch of sternness in it, “for 
a fault which is all your own ?” 

“No,” he answers ; “I am justifying Jane. 7 blame 
thé world! A-pretty object I, to turn accuser !” 

~~ appeals to his rags, in scorn of them and of him- 
self. 

“Saul Fielding,” she says, after a pause, during which 
she feels nothing but ruth for his misery, “you are a 
bit of a scholar ; you have gifts that others could turn 
to account, if they had them. Before you—you’’— 

“Went wrong,” as she hesitates. ‘“ I know what you 
want to say. Goon, Mrs. Naldret. Four words don’t 
hurt me.” 

“ Before that time George used toe come home full of 
admiration for you and your gifts. He said that you 
were the best-read man in all the trade ; and I’m sure, 
to hear you speak is proof enough of that, Well, let 
be, Saul ; Ibt the past die, and make up your mind, like 
aman, to do better in the future.” 

“Let the past die |’’ he repeats, as through the clouds 
that darken his mind rifts of human love shine, under 
the influence of which his voice grows indescribably 
soft and tender. “Let the past die! No, not for a 
world of worlds. Though it is filled with shame, I 
would not letit go. What are you looking for?’ 

“It’s Jim’s time—my husband’s—for coming home,” 
she says, a little anxiously, looking up the street. ‘He 
mightn’t like’—— But again she hesitates and stumbles 
over her words. 

“To see you talking tome. Ho shall not. My mf Aon 
are better thazl his, and the momeut I see him turn the 
corner of the street I will go.”’ 

“What were you looking through the shutters for ?” 

“IT wanted to see if George was at home.” 

“And pel tn he had m ?"* 

“T should haye waited in the street until he came 
out.” 

“Do you think Jim Naldret would like to see his son 
talking to Saul Fielding ?” 

“No, I don't suppose he would,” he replies, quietly ; 
“but for all that, I shall do George no harm. I would 
lay down my life to serve him. You don’t know what 
binds me and George together. And he is going away 
soon—how soon Mrs. Naldret ?” 
1s In a very few days,” she answers, with a sob in her 

roat. 

“God speed him! Ask him to see me before he goes, 
will you, Mrs. Naldret ?”’ 

“ Yes, I will, Saul ; and thank you a thousand times 
for the good feeling you show to-him.” 

“Tell him that I have joined the waits, and that he 
will hear my flute among them any night this week. 
I'll inanage so that we don’t go away from this neigh- 
borhood till he bids good-by to it.” 

“Joined the waits!’’ she exclaims. “Good Lord! 
Have you come to that?” ; 

“That's pretty low, isn’t it?’ he says, with a light 
Taugh, and with a dash of satire in histone. “But 
then, you gee om, pa the flute—is one of my gifts 
T learned it myself when I was a boy)—and it’s the only 

hing Ican get todo. Is there any tune you're very 
fond of, and would like to hear as you lie abed? If 
there is, we'll play it.” 

“If youcould play a tune to keep George at home,” 
says Mrs. Naldret, “that’s the tune I'd like to hear.” 

“Your old Gospel of contentment, Mrs. Naldret,” he 
remarks. 

“T like to let well alone,” she replies, with emphatic 


nods; “‘if.you’d been contert with that, years ago, 
instead ded to stir men up ”’—. 
“T shouldn’ 


be as Lam now,” he says, interruptin 
her; “you are right—you are right. Good night, aaa 
God bless og 
He shuffies off without waiting for another word, 
blowing on his fingers, which are almost frozen. Mrs. 
Naldret, who is also cold enough by this time, is glad to 
to her fireside to warm herself. Her thoughts follow 
1 Fielding. ‘Poor fellow,” she muses. “I should 
like to have had him by the fire for a while, but Jim 
would have been angry. And, to be sure, it wouldn't 
be right, with the life he’s been leading. What ‘ll be the 
end of him eas only knows. He’s made me feel 
quite soft. d he loves George! That’s what makes 
me like him. ‘You don't know what binds me and 
George together,’ he said. ‘I would lay down my life to 
serve him,’ he said. Well, there must be some good in 
a man who speaks like that |’’ 


: ; CHAPTER I. 

AND 80 THE LAD GOES ON WITH HIS BESSIE AND HIS 
BRSSIE, UNTIL ONE WOULD THINK HE HAS NEVER A 
MOTHER IN THE WORLD. 

By an egregious oversight on the part of the archi- 
tect, designer, or what = the door of Mrs. Naldret’s 


room turned into the passage, so that whenever it was 
opened the cold wind had free playyand made iteelf 
felt. Mr. Naldret, bending before the fire to warm her- 
self, does not hear the softest of raps on the panel, but 
is immediately afterward mado sensible that somebody 
is coming into the room by a chill on the nape of her 
neck and down the small of her back, “ enough to ireeze 
one’s marrow,” she says. She knows the soit iu «1, 
and, without turning, is aware that Bessie Sparro\, is in 
the room. 4 

“Come to the fire, my dear,’’ she says. 

Bessie kneels by her side, and the two women, matron 
and maid, look into the glowing flames, amd see pictures 
there. Their thoughts being on the same subject, the 
pictures they see are of the same character—all relating 
to George, and ships,-and .wild seas, and strange lands. 

“T dreamed of you and George last night,” says Mre. 
Naldret, taking Bessie’s hand in hers. She likes the soft 
touch of Bessie’s fingers; her own are hard, and full of 


knuckles. The liking for aiything that is soft is esst®--— 


tially womanly. “I dreamed that you were happily 
married, and we were all sitting by your fireside, as 
ined be now, and I was dancing a little one upon my 
nee,”’ 

“Oh, mother!” exclaims Bessie, hiding her face on 
Mrs. Naldret'’s neck. 

| “I told father my dream before breakfast this morn 
ing, so it’s sure to come true. The little fellow was on 
my knee as naked as ever it was born, a-cocking ont ite 
little legs and drawing of them up again, like a young 
Samson. Many a time I've had George on my knee like 
that, and he used to double up his fists as if he wanted 

to fight all the world at once. George was the finest 

babby I ever did see; he walked at nine months. He's 
been a good son, and '1l make s good husband; and he’s 
as genuine as salt, though I say it perhaps as shouldn’t, 
being his mother. Is your grandfather coming in to 
night, Bess ?”’ ’ 

“I don’t think it. He’s busy getting ready a Christ 
mas show for the window; he wants to make it look 
very gay, to attract business. Grandfather's 
worried because business is so bad. People are not lay- 
ing out as much money as they used to do.”” 

“Money don’t buy what it used to do, Bess; things 

are dearer, and money’s the same. Fatherisn’t beeen 
& shilling more to-day than he earned ten years i 
meat’s gone up, and rent’s gone up, and plenty of other 
things have gone up. But we've got to be contented, 
my dear, and make the best of things. If George could 
get enough work at home to keep him going, do you 
suppose he’d ever ha’ thought of going to the other end 
of the world ?” 
_ She asks this question with a shrewd, watchful look 
into Bessie’s face, which the girl does not see, her eyes 
being toward the fire, and adds, immediately, “ Although 
he’s not going for long, thank God.” 

“It is very, very hard,” sighs Bessie, “ that he should 
have to go.” : 

“It would be harder, my dear, for him to ain here 
doing nothing. There’s nothing that does a man—or a 
womsn either, Bess—so much mischief as idleness. My 
old mother used to say that when a man’s idle he’s wor- 
shiping the devil. You know very well, Bess, that I’m all 
for contentment. One can make a little do if one’s 
mind is made up for it—just as one can find a 
deal not enough, if one’s mind is set that way. For 
my part,I think that life’s too short to worrit your 
inside out, awishing for this, and a-longing for that, 
and a-sighing for t’other. When George an to talk 
of going abroad, I said to him, ‘Home's home, George, 
ante you can be happy on bread-and-cheese and k 
supposing you can’t get better.’ ‘Very well, mother,’ 
said George, ‘I’m satisfied with that. But come,’ said 
he, in his coaxing way—you know, Bessie—‘ but come, 
you say home’s home, and you're right, mammy.’ 
always calls me mammy when he’s going to get the best 
of me with his tongue—be knows, the cunning lad, that 
it reminds*me of.the time when he was a baby! 
‘You're right, mammy,’ he said; ‘but I love Bess, and. 
I want to marry her. I want to have her all to myself,’ 
he said. ‘I’m not happy when I’m away from her,’ he 
said. ‘I want to see her a-setting by my fireside,’ he 
said, ‘I nana weet nts. be yuan ad ot the street-door 

a-sayin -nig er’ (what @ long time it takes 
a-88 ing Paon’t it, Beas? Ah, I remember !)—‘ a-saying 
pie t to her, with my arm round her waist, aa 
my heart so full of love for her that I can hardly speak’ | 
his very words, my dear |), ‘and then, just as I’m feel- 
ng happy and forgetting every thing else in the world, 
to hear ther’s voice piping out from the room 
behind the shop, “ Don’t you think it’s time to go home, 
George? Don’t you think that it’s time for Bessie to be 
abed?” And I don’t want,’ said George, ‘when I an- 
awer in ashamefaced way, “ All right, grandfather ; just 
five minutes more |” to hear his veice, in less than 

a minute, waking me out of a happy dream, calling ow 


“Time's Up, George! Don’t you think you ought to 
home, George? Don’t you think ’s tired, 
e?”" “That's all well and good,’ said I to him ; 


‘but what’s that to do with going abroad? ‘Ob, mam- 

my,’ he said, ‘when I marry Beastie, don’t I want to give 

her a decent bed to lie upon? Ain’t I bound to get a 

bit of furniture tegether?’ Well, well; and so the lad 
oes on with his Bessie and his Bessie, until one would 
hink he has never a mother in the world.” 

There is not a spice of jealousy in her tone as she 
says this, although she pretends to pout, for the arm 
that is around Bessie tightens on the girl’s waist, and 
the m»ther’s lips touch the girl’s face lovingly. All 
that Mrs. Naldret has said is honey to Bessie, and the 
girl drinks it in, and enjoys it, as bright, fresh youth 
only can enjoy. ‘ 

“So,” continues Mrs. Naldret, pursuing her story, 
“when George comes home very down in the mouth, 
as he does a little while ago, and says that trade's slack, 
and he don’t see how he’s to get the bit of furniture 


| together that he’s bound to have when he’s married, I 


knew what was coming. And as he’s got the opportu- 
nity—and a passage free, thanks te Mr, Million ”’ (here 


oa 
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Mrs. Naldret looks again at Bessie in the same watchful | “I can’t get over Mr. Million getting the passage tick- 


mmanner as before, and Bessie, in whose eyes the tears 
are egg and upon whose face the soft glow of the 
fire-light is reflected, again does not observe it)—‘I 
can’t blame him; though, mind you, my dear, if he 
could earn what he want’s here, I'd be the last to give 
him a word of encouragement. But he can’t earn it 
here, he says ; times are too bad. He can’t 
work here, he says; there’s too little to 

‘many workmen to doit. So he’s going abroad to get it, 

and good luck go with him and come back with him! 

‘Say that, my dear.” 

“Good luck go with him,’ 
keep back her tears, ‘and come back with him!” 

“That's right. And as George has made up his mind 

nd can't turn back now, we must put strength into 

: , whether he’s right or whether he’s wrong. So dry 

your eyes, my girl, and send him away with a light 

heart instead of a heavy one. Don’t you know that wet 

things are always heavier to carry than dry? George 

has yot to fight with the world, you see; andifa young 
} Zellow stands up to fight with the tears running down 
his cheeks, he’s bound to get the worst of it. But if he 
gays, ‘Come on,’ with a cheerful heart and a smiling 
face, he stands a good chance of winning—as George 
will, see if he don’t!” 
' “You dear, good mother !” and Beasie kisses Mrs, Nal- 
dret’s neck again and again. 

“Now, then,’ says Mrs. Naldret, rising from before 
the fire, ‘go and wash your eyes with cold water, my 
dear. Go into George’s room. Lord forgive me!’ she 
soliloquizes when Bessie has gone, ‘I'd give my fingers 
for George not to go. But what's the use of fretting and 
worriting one’s life away, now that he’s made up his 
mind? Ishall be glad when they are married, though 
I doubt she doesn’t love George as well as George loves 
her.’ But it'll come; it’ll come. Times are different 
now to what they were, and girls are different. A little 
ore fond of dress and pleasure and fine ways. She 
asANery tender just now—she feels it, now that George 
is really going. It would be better for her if he was to 
stay ; but George is right about the times being hard. 
Ah, well! it ain't many of us as gets our bread well 
_ buttered in this part of the world! But there! I’ve 

tasted sweet bread without a bit of butter on it many 
and many a time!” 

M 
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CHAPTER III. 
YOU WORE ROSES THEN, MOTHER. 


Havina made this reflection, Mrs. Naldret thinks of 
her husband again, and wonders what makes him so late 
to-night. But in a few moments she hears a stamping 
in the passage. ‘‘ That’s Jim,” she thinks, with a light 
in her eyes. A rough, comely man, with no hair on hia 
face but a bit of English whisker of a light sandy color 

in keeping with his skin, which is of a light sandy color 
|. also.. Tioad well shaped, slightly bald, especially on one 

ide, where the hair has been worn away by the friction 

of his two-foot rule. When Jim Naldret makes a purse 

_ of his lips, and rubs the side of his head with hie rule, 

his mates know that he is in earnest. And he is very 
| often in earnest. 

- “Tt's mortal cold, mother,” he says, almost before he 


enters. 

“There’s & nice fire, father,”” replies Mrs. Naldret, 
iv y, “that'll soon warm you.” 
| * “T don't know about that,” he returns, with the han- 
dle of the door in his hand. ‘Now look here—did you 
_ ever see such & door as this? Opens bang into the pas- 


» < 


“nl ag You're always grumbling about the door, father.” 
“Well, if I like it, it doesn’t do any one any harm, 


was. 

To support his assertion that the architect was a born 
_ fool, Jim Naldret thinks it necessary to make a martyr 
of himself; so he stands in the draught, and shivers de- 
_ monstratively as the cold wind blows upon him. 

_§ “Never mind the door, Jim,” says Mrs. Naldret, eoax- 

7 ingly. “Qome and wash your hands.” 

& =~ But I shall mind the door!” exclaims Jim Naldret, 
@ who is endowed with a large organ of combativeness, 
_-) and never can be induced to shirk an argument. “The 
architect he made this door for warm weather. Then 
it’s all very well; but in this weather its a mistake, 
that's what it is. Directly you open it comes 4 blast 
sold enough to freeze one. I ain’t swearing, mother, 
| because I say blast.” 

‘This small pleasantry restores his equanimity, and he 
it with approving nods; but it produces little 


™ negate his wife, who says: 
_ “ Will you wash your hands and face, father, instead 


of maudlin?” 

“All right, all right, mother! Bring the basin in 

here, and I'll soon sluice myself.” 

‘Mrs, Naldret, going to their bedroom, which is at the 

- back of the parlor, to get the soap and water, calls out 

softly from that sanctuary: 

« Sines e's here, father.” 

Ah,” he says, rubbing his knuckles before the fire. 

Where is she?” 

‘Up stairs in George’s room. She'll be down pres- 

. She's pretty low in spirits, father.” 

ay suppose and been having a cry together, 

im *” By this time Mra. Naldret has brought in a 
ob of water and a towel, which she places on a 

_} wooden chair. “I dare say George ‘ll pipe his eye a bit 

§ too, when he says good-bye to some of his mates. Ugh! 
the water is cold !” 

“George pipe his eye! Not him! He's a man, is 

i e—not one of your crying sort.” 

_ “YT don’t know about that,” gasps Jim Naldret ; “a 
man mare crying, lteugh you don't see the tears 

. ae down his . Ugh!” 

There was something apposite to his own condition in 

ing remark ; for Jim’s eyes were smarting and water- 
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 4ng in consequence of the soap getting into them. 
_ “That’s true, Jim. Many a one’s heart cries when 
| the eyes 
r ie 4 


are dry.” 
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dows it? The architect was a born fool, that’s what he 
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et for George. Ican’t get over it, mother. It’s both- 


ered me ever so much.” 
“ Well, it’s only steerage, Jim, and you can’t say that 
it wasn’t kind of Mr. Million.” é 
“I don’t know so much about that, mother.” 
“Do you know, Jim,” says Mrs. Naldret, after a 


et enough | pause, during which both seem to be thinking of some- 
o, and too | thing they deem it not prudent or wise to speak about, | 


“that I’ve sometimes fancied” —— Here the old black 
cat rubs itself against her ankles, and she stoops to fon- 


dle it, which perhaps is the reason why she does not | 


* repeats Bessie, unable to complete the sentence. 


“Fancied what, mother?” 

“That young Mr. Million was fond of Bessie.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” he replies, with a cough. 
“Who wouldn't be ?” 

“Yes; but not in that way.” 

“Not in what way, mother ?’’ 

“You drive me out of all patience, Jim. As if you 
couldn’t understand—but you men are so blind !’’ 

“And you women are So knowing !” retorts Jim Nald- 
ret, in a tone made slightly acid, because he is groping 
about for a towel, and cannot find it. ‘ Where is the 
towel, mother? That’s Bessie’s step, I know. Come 
and kiss mé, my girl.’ 

“There !’”’ exclaims Bessie, who has just entered the 
room, standing before him with an air of comical re- 
Pagina J with patches of soap-suds on her nose and 
face, “you've made my face all wet.” 

“Father never will wash the soap off his skin before 
he dries it,’’ says Mrs. Naldret, wiping Bessie’s face with 
her apron. 

“Never mind, Bessie,” says Mr. Naldret, rubbing him- 
self hot; “ your face ’ll stand it better than some I’ve 
seen. It can’t wash the color out of your cheeks.” 

Bessie laughs, and asks him how does he know, and 
says there is a sort of paint that women use that defies 
water, while Mrs. Naldret tells him not to be satirical, 
remarking that all women have their little weaknesses. 

“ Weaknesses !’’ echoes Mr. Naldret, digging into the 
corners of his eyes viciously. ‘It’s imposition, that’s 
what it is!” 

“You'll rub all the skin off your face, if you rub like 
that.” 

“It’s a-playing a man false,” continues Jim Naldret, 
not to be diverted from the subject, “ that’s what it is. 
It’s a”—— 

“Is George coming home to tea, do you know, father ?’”’ 
asks Mrs. Naldret, endeavoring to stem the torrent. 

“No; he told me we wasn’t to wait ‘for him. It’s 
a-trading under false pretenses’’—— 

“Not coming home to tea! And here I’ve been lay- 
ing the table-cloth for him because I know he enjoys 
his tea better when there’s something white on the ta- 
ble. Mind you remember that, Beasie. There’s nothing 
like studying a man's little ways,if you want to live 
happy with him.” 

“T wondered what the table-cloth was on for,” re- 
marks Jim Naldret; and then resumes with bull-dog 
tenacity, “It’s a-trading under false pretenses, that’s 
whatitis! Little weaknesses! —— 

“ Now, father, will you come and have tea?’ 

“Now, mother, will you learn manners, and not in- 
terrupt? But I can have my tea and talk too.” 

Mrs. Naldret makes a great fuss in setting chairs, and 
a great clatter with the cups,and saucers, but her wiles 
produce not the slightest effect on her husband, who 
seats himself and says: 

“ Well, this is my opinion, and I wouldn’t mind a-tell- 
ing of it to the Queen. What do girls look forward to 
naturally? Why, matrimony, to be sure’’— 

“Put another lump of sugar in father’s cup, Bessie. 
He likes it sweet.” 

“ Well,” continues the irrepressible Jim, “‘ looking for- 
ward to that, they ought to be honest and fair to the 
men, and not try to take them in*by painting them- 
selyes up. It’s a good many years ago that I fell in love 
with you, mother, and a bright-looking girl you was 
when you said ‘Yes’ to me. You wore roses then, 
mother! Butif, when I married you, I had found that 
the roses in your cheek came off with a damp towel, 
and that you hadn’t any eyebrows to speak of except 
what you put on with a brush, and that what I saw of 
your skin before I married you was a deal whiter than 
= I saw of your skin after I married you—I'd— 
it tas ; 

“ What on earth would you have done, father?” asks 
Mrs. Naldret, laughing. 

“I'd have had you up before the magistrate,” replies 
Jim Naldret, with a look of sly humor. “I'd have had 
you fined, as sure as my name’s Jim.” ' 

“That wouldn’t have hurt me,” says Mrs. Naldret, 
entering into the humor of the idea, and winking at 
Bessie ; “my husband would have had to pay the fine.” 

Jim Naldret gives a great laugh at this conclusion of 
the argument, in appreciation of having been worsted 
by these last few pithy words, and says, with an admir- 
ing look at his wife ; 

“ Well, let you women alone!” 

Then, this subject being disposed of, and Jim Naldret 
having had his say, Mra. Naldret asks if he has brought 
home the Ha'penny Trumpet. 

“ Yes,”” he answers, “here it is. A great comfort to 
the poor man are the ha’penny papers. He gots all the 
news of the day for a ha’penny—all the police 
courts’’—— 

“Ah,” interrupts Mrs. Naldret, “that’s the sort of 
reading I like. 
police-court cases.” 

But police-court cases have not the charm for Jim 
Naldret that they have for the women, with whom a 
trial for breach of promise is perhaps the most inter- 
es reading in the world. 

* There's a strike in the North among the colliers,’’ 
says Jim. ‘The old hands are beating the new men, 
and setting fire to their houses.” 

“And turning,” adds Mrs. Naldret, “the women and 
children into the streets, I dare say—the wrétches |" 
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Give me a newspaper with plenty of} h 


“I don’t know so much about that,mother. Mon 
are goaded sometimes, till they lose their heads. Ifa 
man puts my blood up, I hit him.” 

“You, father! You hurt any one!” 

“IT said I’d hit him—I didn’t say I'd hurt him. I'd 
hit him soft, perhaps; but I’d be bound to hit himif he 
put my blood up.” ‘ 

“A atrike’s a wicked thing, father,’ is Mrs. Naldret’s 
commentary. 

“I don’t know so much about that. There’s a good 
deal to be said on both sides.” 

“ There’s Saul Fielding,’’ says Mrs. Naldret; “ getting 
up 4 strike was the ruin of him—and hurt a sood many 
others, hurt ’em badly, as you know, Jim.” 

By this time the tea-things are cleared away, the 
hearth is swept up, and the fire is trimmed. The pic- 
ture that is presented in this humble room is a very 
pleasant one; Bessie and Mrs. Naldret are doing needle- 
work more as a pastime than anything else, and Jim is 
looking down the columns of the Trumpet. 

“ Saul Fielding went too far,’’ says Jim; “ and when 
he had dragged alot of men into a mess, he deserted 
them and showed the white feather. I’m for my rights, 
and I'll stand up for them, but I’m not for violence nor 
unreasonable measures. Saul Fielding’s fine apesch 
misled a many whoswore by him, and would have fol- 
lowed him through thickand thin. He makes a spesch 
one night that set the menon fire, I heard it myself, 
and I was all of a quiver: but whenI was in the cold 
air by myself I got my reason back, and I saw that Saul 
Fielding was putting things in a wrong light. But 
other men didn’t seeit. Then what does he do? De- 
serts his colors the very next day, and leaves the men 
that he’s misled in the lurch.” 

“He may-have got in the air,as you did, Jim, and 
a better of what he had said. He may have 
found out afterward that he was wrong.” 

“Not he! He had plenty of time to consider before- 
hand—seemed as if he had studied his speeches b 
heart—never stumbled over a word, as the others di 
who were a deal honester than him—stumbled over 
’em as if words was stones.” 

“ Well, poor fellow, he suffered enough. From that 
day masters and men have been against him,” 

“He's made his bed and he must lay on it,”’ says Jim 
Naldret; “and you know, mother, even if he could 
wipe that part of his life away, he’s not fit company for 
honest men and women.” 

Jim Naldret feels inclined to say a ¢ deal more on 
another subject about Saul Fielding, but as the subject 
which he would have ventilated is a delicate one, and 
refers to a woman who is not Saul Fielding’s wife, he 
refrains because Bessie is present, 

“Let Saul Fielding drop, mother.” 

Mrs. Naldret deems it wise to say no more abont 
Saul, and allows a minute or so to elapse before she 
speaks again. 

“Anything in the paper, Jim, about that working- 
man put up for Parliament ?” 

“ He didn’t get in.” 

Mrs. Naldret expresses her satisfaction at this result 
by saying that “ It’s a good job for his family, if he’s got 
one.” 

“Why shouldn’t a working-man be in Parliament, 
mother ?” asks Jim Naldret, 

“Because he can’t be two things at once. If be fud- 
dles away all his time at Parliament he can’t have time 
to work; and if he don’t work for his living, he’s not « 
working-man.” 

“ He'd work with his tongue, mother.” 

“He'd better work with his hands,” says Mrs. Nal- 
dret, emphatically, ‘and leaye tongue work to his wife. 
She’d do it better, I'll be bound.” 

“T’ve no doubt she would,” says Jim Naldret, with a 
chuckle. “But that working-man in Parliament ques- 
tion is a problem.” 

“Well, don’t you bother your head about it—that’s 
other people's business. My old mother used to say 
that every hen’s got enough to do to look after its own 
chicks, and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows.” 

“But I am nota hen, mother,” remonstrates Jim ; 
“I’m a cock, and I like to have a crow now and then.” 

“Well,” exclaims Mra. Naldret, stitching viciously, 
*‘crow on your own dunghill. Don’t you go encroaching 
on other people’s premises.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
IP I DID NOT LOVE HEB I WOULD NOT GO AWAX. 
~ Tue entrance of George Naldret and yo Mr. Mil- 
lion gives a new turn to the conversation, to the as- 


pect of affairs. George Naldret needs butavery few 
words of introduction. He is like his father was when 
his father was a young man. More comely-l be- 
cause of the difference in their ages; but his little bit 
of English whisker is after the same model as his 
father’s, and his hair is also of a light sandy color. 
His head is well shaped, and he has contracted his 
father’s habit of rubbing one side of it with his two-foot 
rule when heis in earnest.. When he came into the 
world his mother declared he was as like his father as 
two peas, which statenient, regarded purely from a 
grammatical point of view, involved a contradiction of 
ideas. But grammar stands for nothing with some. 
Poor folks who have received imperfect education are 
not given to hypercriticism. It is not what is said, but 
what is meant. George’s father, and his father’s father 
ad been ters before him, and, as he had taken 
after them, he may be said to have becomeacarpenter by 
hereditary law. Mrs. Naldret was satisfied. To have a 
trade at one’s finger-ends, as she would‘have expressed 
it, is not a bad inheritance. 

Young Mr. Million was named after his father, James, 
and was, therefore, called young Mr. Million to prevent 


confusion. His father, and his father’s father had been 
brewers, or, more correctly speaking, in the brewing in- 
terest before him, and he was sup to take utter 
them. There was this difference, 
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him and George Naldret. George Naldret was a thor- 
ouenly | carpenter, but it cannot be said that young 
Mr. ion was a thoroughly good brewer. In point of 
fact, he was not a brewer at all, for he knew no more of 
the trade than Ido, He knew a good glass of beer when 
he was drinking it, but he did not know how to make 
it, as George knew a good piece of carpentering when it 
was before him; but then George could produce a sim- 
ilar piece of work himself. George took pride in his 
trade; young Mr. Million looked down upon his because 
it was a e—he thought it ought to be a profession; 
although he and his were the last who should have 
thought unkindly of it, for from the profits of the fam- 
ily brewery a vast fortune had been accumulated. Es- 
tates had been bought; position in society had been 
bought; a seat in the House had been bought; perhaps, 
by and by, a title would be bought; for eminence de- 
serves recognition; and a man can be eminent in so 
many different ways. One may be an eminent tea- 
dealer, or an eminent chiropodist, or an eminent den- 
tist, if one’s profits are large enough. The seat in the 
House was occupied at the present time by Mr. James 
Million, Senior, whose chief business in the Senate ap- 
to be to look sharply after his own interests, 
and those of his class, and to vote as he was bid upon 
those indifferent questions of public interest which did 
not affect the profits of his brewery, and which were not 
likely to lessen his income from it. For Mr. Million’s 
brewery, being an old established institution, had be- 
come a sacred “ vested interest,” which it was absolute 
sacrilege to touch or interfere with. And it is true that 
“ vested interests” are ticklish questions to deal with; 
but it happens now and then, in the course of time, that 
what is a“ veated interest’ with the few-(being fed and 
pampered until it has attained a monstrous rowth) be- 
comes a vested wrong to the many. Then the safety of 
society demands that something should be done to 
stop the monstrous growth from becoming more mon- 
strous still. The name of Million was well known in 
the locality in which the Naldrets resided, for a great 
many of the beer-shops and public-houses in the streets 
round about were under the family thumb, so to speak, 
and it was more than the commercial lives of the pro- 
prietors were worth to supply any liquids but those 
that Million brewed to the thirsty souls who patronized 
them. And nice houses they were for a man to thrive 
upon—worthy steps upon the ladder of fame for a man. 
to w eminent by ! 
oung Mr. Million was a handsome-looking fellow, 
with the best of clothes, and with plenty of money in 
his purse. Having no career marked out for him pend- 
ing the time when he would have to step into his 
father’s shoes, he made one for himself, He became a 
merchant in wild oats—a kind of merchandise which is 
popularly considered to be rather a creditable thing for 
young men to speculate in; and it wasa proof of his in- 
dustry that he was accumulating 4 large supply of the 
oorn—having regard probably to its future value in the 
market. -But in this respect he was emulated by many 
who deem it almost a point of honor to have their 
granaries well supplied with the commodity. 

As the young men enter the room, Bessie’s eyes 
brighten. She knows George’s footsteps well, and has 
not recognized the other. George enters first, and he 
has drawn Bessie to him and kissed her, and she him, 
before she sees young Mr. Million. When she does'see 
that heir to the family brewery, she gently releases 
herself from Gonave embrace, and stants ® littie aside, 


- with a heightened color in her face, The action is per- 


fecthy natural, and just what a modest girl would do in 
the presence of a comparative stranger—as young Mr. 

n must have been, necessarily, he being so high 
in the social scale, and she so low. The young gentle- 
man, in the most affable manner, shakes hande all 
round, and gives thom good-evening. 

“ Meeting George as I was strolling this way,” he 
says, accepting the chair which Mrs. Naldret offers 
him, “and having something to say to him, I thought I 
might take advantage of his offer to step in and rest for 
a minute or 50.” 

Had he told the exact truth, he would have confessed 
that he had no idea of coming into the house until he 
heard from old Ben Sparrow, at whose shop he had 
called, that Bessie was at Mrs. Naldret’s, and that, meet- 
ing George afterward, he had walked with him to the 
door, and had accepted a casual invitation to walk in, 
given out of mere politeness, and almost as a matter of 
form. 

“You have the Trumpet there, I see,"’ continues 
young Mr. Million, addressing the master of the house ; 
* ig there anything particular in it ?’” 

“No, sir,”’ replies Jim, “nothing but the usual things 
—strikes, elections, and that like. ere’s always plenty 

to fill a newspaper.” 

“That there is,” says the young brewer; “I’m sorry 
%o hear of the strikes spreading. They make things bad 
in every way.” 

“That they do, sir,” chimes in Mrs. Naldret; “ let 
well alone, I say.’’ 

Young Mr. Million assents with a motion of his head. 
Perhaps he wouid have spoken if his attention had not 
been fixed upon Bessie, whom George had drawn within 
thecircle of arm. 

“Women can’t be expected,” says Jim Naldret, with 
rather less politeness than he usually shows to his 
wife in company, “ to understand the rights and wrongs 
of this sort of thing. It’s only the horse in the shafts 
that feels the weight of the pull.” 

“Well,” said young Mr. Million in a careless manner, 
“I’m no politician; I leave that to my father. So, 
without venturing an opinion in the presence of one 
who has studied these questions ’—with a condescend- 
ing nod to Jim Naldret—‘‘I can’t do better than side 
with Mrs, Naldret, and say with her, ‘ Let well alone.’ ” 
With a 1 bow to that worthy creature, who. re- 
ceives it without gratitude, for it does not please her to 
find herself trapped into taking sides with a stranger, 
however’ much of a gentleman he may be, against her 

abnsband. ’ 


BREAD-ANI*CHEESE AND KISSES, 


“Mr. Million came to tell me,”’ says George, during 
the lull that follows, clearing his throat, “that the 


Queen af the South sails earlier than was expected. It 


goes out of the Mersey the day after to-morrow.” 

He does not look at any one of them as he says this, 
but they all, with the exception of young Mr. Million, 
turn their anxious eyes to George. The Queen of the 
South is the name of the ship in which George is to sail 
for the other end of the world. 

“So soon!” exclaims Mrs. Naldret, with a motherly 
movement toward her son. 

“So soon |” echoes Bessie, faintly, clinging closer to 
her lover. 

And “ Why not stop at home?” is on the mother’s 
tongue. “Even now, why not stop at home, and be 
contented?’ But she knows what George’s answer 
would be, so she restrains her speech. “I want my 


Bessie,”” he would have answered, ‘and I want 4 home | 


to bring her to. If I did not love her, I would not go 
away, but I would be content to work here as you have 
done all your lives, and live, as you have done, from 
hand to mouth.” 

To cheer them, young Mr. Million tells them the 
latest best news from the other side of the world—how 


cheaply a man could live; how much larger a work- | 


man’s earnings were there than here; what a demand 
there was for skilled labor; and what chances there 
were for every man whose head was screwed on the 
right way. 

“ Suppose a man doesn’t wish to work at his trade,” 
he says, “and takes it into his head to make a venture 
for three or four months. There are the gold fields. 
All over New South Wales and New Zealand new gold 
fields are being discovered. They say that the natives 
of New Zealand are bringing in great lumps of gold 
from the north, and that the ground there has never 
been turned over, and is full of gold. Once in the 
colonies, it takes no time to get to these places; and 
even if a man is not fortunate enough to do well, he can 
come back to his trade. The experiment that occupies 
three or four months in making is not a great slice out 
of a young man’s life, and the prize that’s likely to be 
gained is worth the venture. Then at these new places, 
supposing George does not care to run the risk that lies 
in gold-digging, but determines to stick to his trade, 
what better one can he have than that of a carpenter? 
Houses and shops must be built, and they must be 
built of wood. Whoisto build them? Why, carpen- 
ters! Think of the scope there is for good workmen. 
Why, & carpenter must be almost a king in those places ! 
If I hadn’t been born into a fortune,” he concludes, ‘I 
would give three. cheers for Captain Cook, and be off 
without a day’s delay.” 

When he bids them good-night, ag he does presently, 
seeing that silence falls upon them and that they wish 
to be left alone, he does not leave a bad impression be- 
hind him. But although he has not addressed half a 
dozen words to the girl, he sees with his mind’s eye 
Bessie’s bright face, and no other, as he walks through 
the cold air. 

Now what on earth could a pretty girl like Bessie have 
to do with the stock of wild oats which young Mr. Mil- 
lion was so industriously collecting ? 


CHAPTER V. 
WITH THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR, BEGIN A NEW LIFE. 


WuHen Saul Fielding left Mrs. Naldret hé made his 
way throvigh the narrow streets, shiveriug and stamp- 
ing, until he came to a house, the lower portion of 
which was devoted to the sale of plum-and-pease-pud- 
ding, and food of that description. 

The side-door which led to the te ped portion of the 
house was open, and Saul ascended the dark stairs until 
there were no more stairs to ascend, and entered a room, 
the low roof of which shelved in one part almost to the 
floor. A common lamp was alight, the flame being 
turned very low down, more, it is to be presumed, for 
the sake of economy than for satety, for there was noth- 
ing in the room of the slightest value. What little fur- 
niture there was was rickety and broken; two cane 
chairs, neariy bald ; the few ragged pieces of cane that 
were left in the frames were tattered and of various 
lengths, and mournfully proclaimed, “See what we 
have come to !” while one of the chairs was so completely 
decrepit, that it had lost its backbone, and had so little 
life left in it, thatit wheezed when sat upon ; a turn-up 
bedstead, which made a miserable pretense of being 
something else ; a deal table, which once could flap its 
wings, but could do so no longer ; on the table two cups, 
which were not of a match, but this was really of the 
smallest consequence, for one was chipped and one was 
without a bandle ; and a metal tea-pot, the surface of 
which was so battered, that it might be likened to the 
face of a worn out prize-fighter who had played second- 
best in a hundred fierce encounters. But, common and 
poor as was everything in the room, everything was 4s 
clean and tidy as orderly hands could make it. 

Saul Fielding turned up the light of the lamp, and the 
lamp spat and spluttered in the operation, th a dis- 
contented air of being ill fed ; this discontent was a. 
ly expressed in the top of the wick, which was luridand 
inflamed. There were signs in the room of @ woman's 
care, and Saul Fielding sat down upon the wheezy chair, 
and waited with his head resting upon his hand. He 
had not long to wait ; the sound of light steps running 
up the stairs caused him to rise and look towards the 


door. 


Sie nodded and kissed him, and asked him if he were 


a No he answered; “ where have you been to?” 
“Only on a little errand, Come, you must be 
hungry. You’ye had no tea, I know.” 3 
She took the remains of a loaf, and a yellow basin 
containing a little dripping, from a cupboard, and cut 


the bread and spread the dripping solicitously. 
she pressed him to eat. 
“YT shall have some with you,” she said. 
To please her, he forced himself to eat. 
| «It's very cold, Jane.” 
“Very, Saul.” = hr, 
She was a woman who once was very fair to look at, © « 
who was fair now, despite her poverty. She was not | 
|/more than twenty-five years of age, but she loo 4 
older ; there was no wedding-ring on her finger, and she — 
| was'too poor for adornment of any kind about her per- 
|son. There was beauty in her, however; the beauty — 
that lies in resignation. And now, as Saul Fielding 
looked at her furtively, he noticed, with evident inward 
fear, acertain kind of sad resolution in her wale : 


gs 


which tempered the signs of long suffering that dw 
in her face. He put his hand timidly upon her once, 
and said, in a troubled voice, ‘“ You have no flannel pe’ 
| ticoat on, Jane.” ae 
“No, Saul,”’ she answered cheerfully; “I have pledged : 
it.” y 


| An impressive silence followed. As the darkness tha 
| fell upon Egypt could be felt, so the silence that fe * 
| upon this room spoke—with bitter, brazen tongue. = 
| “Thave been out all the afternoon,” she said, pre; 


|sently. ‘First I went to—you know where.” Hersofe | ¢y 
| voice faltered, and carried the meaning of the vague’ } a 
words to his sense. el 


«And saw her?” he asked, wistfully. tt 
“Yes ; she was playing on the door-step. She looked 

so beautiful! I—I kissed her.” (eae 
| _ All the love that woman's heart can feel, all the tep- 
derness of which woman's love is capable, were @ 
pressed in the tone in which she uttered these simple — 
words. She placed her fingers on her lips, and dwelt — 


upon the memory of the kiss with tearful eyes, with J pe 
heart that ached with excess of love. : 2 
“Did I tell you that last week I tried again to get § of 
work, Saul ?’’ a wi 
“No,” he said; “you failed!” As if he knew for nad 


certain with what result. . 
“Yes ; I failed,” she repeated, sadly. - aig 
‘lL ask myself, sometimes, if I am a man,” excl ‘B 
Saul, in contempt of himself, spurning himself as it 
were; “if I have anything of a man’s spirit left within 
me. Mrs. Naldret said something of that sort to 
this very night—not unkindly bnt with a good purpose. 
When I think of myself as I was many years ago, if 
seems to me that I am transformed. And the future! 
Good God,! what lies in it for us?” a 
“Tam a tie upon you, Saul.” : re, 
“A tie upon me!” he said, in a tone of wonder. 
“Jane, you are my ‘salvation! But for you I should | 
have drifted into God knows what. You are at once my |- 
joy and my remorse.” eee 
He took from the mantel-shelf a broken piece of look- } 
ing-glass, and gazed at the reflection of his face. A bold | 
and handsome face, but with deeper Hines in it than his 
years, which were not more than thirty-two or ‘ 
warranted. Strong passion and dissipation had 1 
striking marks behind them, but his clear blue e 
were as yet undimmed, and shone with a luster wh 
denoted that there was vigor still in him. His mo 
was large, and the lips were the most noticeable features — 
in his face; they were the lips of one towhom eloquence | 
came as a natural gift, firm, and tremulous when need 
be. The change that he saw in himself as he loc 
back to the time gone by, gave point and bitterness 
his next words. ¥ 
“T was not like this once. When you first saw ™ 
Jane, these marks and lines were’ wanting—they have — 
come all too soon. But no one is to blame but I. 2 
have brought it all on myself. On myself! On\you!— 
yon suffer with me, patiently, uncomplainingly. You 
ave a greater load than I to ,and you will not let 
me lighten it.” ae 
“I will not let you, Saul! 
“ Because every time I approach the subject 
approach it by a different road.” 
“ Ah, I know now,” she said, softly. 
“Jane, lask you for the twentieth time.” He 
out his hands supplicatingly to her. ‘Let me do ¥ 
I can to remove the shame from you. Let me doy 
I can to atone for my fault. As you love me, Ji 
’ y 
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BED! 


I don’t understand.” | 
I try, fe: 


= 


bim with steady, loving eyes, and the 


“Come and 
He obeyed her,and she dr i u ; 
breast and kissed his lips. on ee ee 
“ There's no question—no doubt of the love b 
us, Saul ?’”’ 
“ None, Jane.” . 
“If some chance were to part us this night, andT 


marry me |” aie 

“As I love you, Saul, I refuse !” eae, x 
He turned from her, and paced the room; she watobe ar 
pce mn 


fixed resolution deepened in her face. 


by me, Saul.” 


hee protec to look upon your face again pe aes 
“ ane ” ' 

“ And I was never to look upon your face 
repeated, with a cheerful smile, ‘I should, if I lived 
be an old woman, and you to be an old man, never f 
one moment doubt that you loved me through all 
years.” 4 vey 

“It is like you, Jane; your faith would not be. 
placed.”’ 

“T know it, and I know that you would be to me tl 
same—you would believe that no other man couid BONS 
the place in my heart that you have always held.” — 

He took her in his arms, and said that she ¥v 
anchor; that as nothing on earth could ce bi 
in him, so nothing on earth could ahae, faith in| 
after what she had said falthougs knew it b 
and would have staked his worthless life on it), 
she still refuse to Copal him P nae her the on 
paration it was in power to make? — ia & oe 

She waived the question for the present, and said; 
“We are at the lowest ebb, Saul.” ws 


“ Ay,” he answered. wa 
“Then you must not speak of drifting,” 
é ae 


é 


tenderly ; “we have drifted low enough. 


anauiber, Saul,” and she took his hand in hers, and 


looked into his eyes, ‘we have not ourselves alone to 
think of. There is another. It only needs resolution. 
‘Come—let us talk of it. Here there is no hope.” 
_ “There seems none, Jane ; all heart has left me.” 
“ Elsewhere things might be better for you.” 
“For us,” he said, correcting her. 
“ What is better for you is better for me” she replied. 
“T heard to-day that George Naldret ’"—~ 
“ God bless him!” 
“Amen! God bless him ! 


I heard to-day that he was 


4 going away sooner than was expected.” 


| f things, might 


a 
e 
Yo 


i. 


“T heard so too, Jane ; and I went round to Mrs. Nal- 
dret’s to-night tosee himif Icould. But he had not 
come home.” 

-“Saul,’”’ she said, hiding her face on his shoulder, and 
pressing him in her arms, as one might do who was 
about to lese what she loved best in this world, “we 
have suffered much together; our love for each other 
seems to keep us down.” 

“Tt is I—I only who am to blame. 
badly, and went from bad to worse.” 

She placed her hand upon his lips, and stopped fur- 

her self-accusation. 

“Jt is a blessing for many,’ she said, ‘‘ that those 
new lands have been discovered. A man can commence 
@ new life there without being crushed by the mistor- 
tunes or faults of the past, if he be earnest enough to 
acquire strength. It might be a blessing to you.” 

“Tt might,” he assented, “if you were with me.” 
“You, with your gifts, with your talent for many 

i ds so well there. Saul, turn that lamp 
down ; the light glares and hurts my eyes.” 

_ He turned down the lamp ; the sullen wick flickered, 
once, twice, thrice, and the room was in darkness. 
 “Letitbe, Saul; don’t lightit. LI love to talk to you 
in the dark. It reminds me ofa time—do you remem- 
_ Did he remember? There came to him, in the gloom 
of the mean room, the memory of the time, years ago, 
when he first told her that he loved her. In a few brief 
moments that followed, after the light had gone out, 
he entire scene was presented to him; every word 
that was uttered by him and by her came to 
It was in the dark that he had told her, 


I commenced life 


1% was in the dark that he vowed to be faithful 


clear bright’ cold night, as they shone through the 
t window. 
“If ITwere to tell you,” she resumed, “that I have 


} felt no sorrow because of the position we are in—not 


¥ : 


) you are married perhaps father will not be so hard 


t unworthiness, drew a little away from her. 


should tell you what is not true. 


because I loved her.” 


ney, though that cannot be worse, but as 
g together, not being married — I 

I have felt bitter, 
_ bitter sorrow—bitter, bitter shame. When friends fell 
_ off from me I suffered much—when the dearest one I 
had, a girl of my own age, said,‘ Father forbids me to 
BY to you because you are leading a wrong life; when 
upon 
uu, and we may be friends again—though never as we 
, Jane! never as we were!’ I turned sick, Saul, 


She paused a moment, and he, with a full sense eo his 
at 


tty was saying now was all the more bitter because 


erto no word of implied reproach had passed her 

She knew his thoughts, and,in her tenderness 

for him, put forth her hand to draw him closer to her, 
but withdrew it immediately without fulfilling her 


z ay tee though it might make her waver. 


1 twins positio 


said to Saul knows what is right; when he 
he will say to me, Come, Jane; and I 
_ pictured to myself our going to some quiet church one 


morning, without any one knowing it but ourselves, 


} and coming back married. But it was not to be; the 
\ 


>. 
La 


_you took in the strike crushed you and kept you 
wn. The masters were against you naturally; and I 
ww that as my friends had fallen off from me, 80 your 

ds and w-workmen had fallen off from you. I 
med myself for it, for it was my counsel that caused 
n to desert the men as you had deserted the masters. 


2S ‘did not see the consequences when I spoke; I should 


_— 


fave Weld my e. 
* Jane,” said Saul, gloomily, “ you were right; I had 
y doubts that very night, after I had made the speech 
at inflamed me in the making as much as it inflamed 
émen in the hearing. I lost my head; no wonder 
y turned against me afterward. I should have done 
same by thém. But in acting as I did, I acted con- 
gcientiously. What, then, did I do, when I began to 
_ feel the consequences of my own act? Sought for con- 
-solation in drink, and but for your steady, unwavering 
-faith—bnut for your patient endurance, and your untir- 
efforts to bring me back to reason—might have 
found a lower depth even than that. But patient love 
prevailed. Death will overtake me, or I will overtake 
‘at. when I break the promise I gave you not long ago!” 
~ “T know it,” she said, with a bright look which he 
could not see, her back being toward the light, “and 
that is why Ican trust you now; that is why I have 
~eourage to say what : am about to say. There is no 
‘between us of misapprehension of each other's 
, of each other’s acts; and therefore I do not hesi- 
Saul, if I have done my duty by you—and I have 
en to do it with all my heart and soul—it remains 
‘ou to do your duty by me.” 
e had no word to say in reply; that he had failed in 
8 duty to her, that upon her had fallen the greater 
art of the misery, and all the shame of their lot, he 
‘was fully conscious. But he had never heard her speak 
ike this before; her voice was firm, though tender, and 
ko held his breath, waiting for her next words. 
It remains for you to do your duty by me.” 


f 


“et 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


As she repeated these words it required the strongest | 
effort of her will to keep the beating of her heart and } 
her inward suffering from affecting her voice. She was | 
successful in her effort; for, knowing what would occur 
within the next few hours, the imminence of thecom- | 
ing crisis gave her strength, and her voice was clear | 
and steady. | 

“ How—in what way?” he asked, in an agitated tone. | 

“Be sure of one thing, Saul,’ she cried, turned aside | 
for an instant only by the agitation in his voice; “‘ be | 
sure that I love you wholly, heartfully!”’ / 

“Tam sure of it. Teach me my duty. I will do it.” | 

She steadied herself again- : i 

“Saul, we can go on as we are. We have come low— | 
very low; but worse is before us, if we are content to 
let it come, without an effort to avoid it. Listen. The 
greatest happiness that can come to my lot,is to be 
your wife.” 

“TI believe it,” he said. 

“But not as you are, Saul! Tear yours 
your present surroundings—tear yourself from this 
place, where there is no hope for you norfor me! If we 
were at opposite ends of the world, there is a tie that 
binds us which neither of us can ever forget. If she 
were in her grave, her lips would seek my breast, her 
little hands would stretch themselves out to you, to 
caress your face! What kind of happiness would it be 
for you to be able to say, Come, Jane; I have a home 
for you, for her!’’ t 

He repeated, with his lips, ‘‘ What kind of happiness!” 
but he uttered no sound. 

“Make the effort!—away from here. If you succeed 
—never mind how humble it is, never mind how poor— 
I will be your wife, loving you no more than I love you 
now, and you will repay me for all that I have suffered. 
If you fail— But you will not fail, Saul. I know it! I | 
feel it! Make the effort; for the sake of my love for you, 
for the sake of yours forme. I think, if it were placed | 
before me that you should make the effort, and, failing, 
die, or that we should remain as we are, I should choose : 
to lose you, and never look upon your face again—Here! | 
We are near the end of this sad year. Christmas is | 
coming, Saul. Let it be the turning over of a new leaf 
for us. Nerve yourself—I will not say for your own 
sake, for I know how poor an incentive that would be to 

ou—but for mine, and with the dawning of a new year, 
in a new life!” 

“And this is the duty that remains for me to do, 
Jane?" 

“This is the duty.” 

Not from any doubt of her, orof the task she set be- 
fore him, did he pause, but because he was for a while 
overpowered by the goodness of the woman who had 
sacrificed all for him—who loved him, believed in him, 
and saw still some capacity for goodin him. When he 
had conquered his emotion, he said, in a broken tone: 

“ And then, should such a happy time ever come, you 
will let me make the poor reparation—you will marry 
me?” 

** How gladly!”’ she exclaimed, “ oh, how gladly!” 

“No more words are needed than that I promise, 
| 
/ 


away from 


Jane?” 

“No more, Saul.” 

“T promise. With all my strength I will try.” 

He knelt before her, and with his head in her lap, shed 
tears there, and prayed for strength, prayed with trust- 
fulness, though the road was dark before him. Lifting 


his head, he saw the ei of the clear cold sky shinin, 


through the window at her back. With her arms cl 
round his neck, she leaned forward and kissed him, and 
as he folded her in his embrace, he felt that there were 
tears also on her face. 
. an world would be dark without you, dear woman,” 

e . 

Again she kissed him, and asked if it was not time for 
him to go. 

He answered, Yes ; and yet was loath to go. * 

“ Good-night, Jane.” 

“Good-night, dear Saul.” 

With the dle of thedoorin his hand, he turned 
toward her, and saw her standing with the light shin- 
ing upon her. : 


CHAPTER VI. 
DEAR LOVE, GOOD-BY. 


Ir was three o'clock in the morning before Saul Field- 
ing came home. The bell of Westminster proclaimed the | 
hour with deep-sounding tongue. Saul ascended the | 
stairs quietly. He did not wish to disturb anyone in | 
the house—least ef all, Jane, if she were asleep. 
“Although,” he thought, dwelling in love upon her, 
‘‘the dear woman wakes ‘at my lightest footfall.’ He | 
crept into the room softly, and paused with hand up- 
raised and listening ear. “She is asleep,” he whispered, 
gladly. He stepped gently to the bedside and laid his 
hand lightly upon the pillow; it was cold. “Jane!” 
he cried with asudden fear upon him, His hand travel- | 
ed over the bed; It was empty. So strong a trembling | 
took possession of him that he could not stand, and 
he sank, almost powerless, on the bed. ‘“ What is this?” 
he asked of himself. ‘‘Whyis she not abed? Jane! 
Jane! Where are you?” Although hespoke in a tone 
scarce above a whisper, every word he uttered sounded 
in the dark room like a knell, and seemed to come 
back to him charged with terrible meaning—as though 
some one else were speaking. “Let me think,” he 
muttered, vaguely. “ How did I leave her? She was 
not angry with me. Her words were full of hope. She 
kissed me, and stood—there!” He looked towards the | 
window, and saw the outlines of her face in the light— 
saw her eyes gazing tenderly, lovingly, upon him. He 
knew that what he saw was but a trick of the imagina- 
tion; but he moved towards the light, and clasped a 
shadow in his arms. “The world is dark without you, 
dear woman!" he sobbed, with closed eyes, Rie, | 
almost the last words he had said to her! “The worl 
is dark without you! Where are you? Have you left 


| working toward a happier end. 


‘from the cares of the counter and shelves. 
| really is a snug, cosy retreat. 


me?” The table shook beneath his hand, as he rested 
upon it to steady himself. But he could not control his 
agitation ; it mastered him. With trembling hands he 
struck a match and lit the lamp; then saw with cer- 
tainty that Jane was not in the room. Mechanically he 
took from the table a sheet of paper with writing upon 
it, which the light disclosed. “Jane's writing,’ he 
muttered, and then read : 

“Dear Love: I have left you for your good—for mine. 
I had this in my mind when I spoke to you to-night. I 
have had it in my mind for along time. It is the only 
secret I have ever had which you did not share. We 
have been so unfortunate in the past, and so clear 4& 
duty remains before us, that we should be undeserving 
of better fortune if we did not strive ourselves to better 
it. Irely implicity upon your promise. Tear yourself 
away from this place, and begin a new life. As long as 
I live, not a day will pass without my praying fora 
better fortune for you and for me from Him who sees 
all things, and who, my heart tells me, approves of what. 
Iam doing now. Pray to Him also, dear Love. He will 
hear you, and pity. Remember what is the greatest 
happiness that can fall to my lot, and remember that I 
shall not be unhappy—loving you and having you 
always in my thoughts—while I think that you are 
I have no fears in leay- 
ing you. I know how you will keep your promise— 
and you have said so much to-night tocomfort me! I 
treasure your words. They are balm to my heart. 

“J have taken service with a respectable family, who 
live a long way from here, aml I have adopted an 
assumed name. The address I inclose is where you can 
write to me. You will not, I know, seek to turn mé 
from my purpose. I shall write to you to the care of 
Mrs. Naldret; for the sake of George's friendship for 
you, she will receive the letters. Tell George. 

“Dear Love, good-by! All my prayers are with you. 
Let them and the memory of me sustain your heart; as 
the consciousness of your love for me, and my faith in 
God's goodness, will sustain mine. 

“Till death, and after it, your own JANE.” 


He read the letter twice—first with only a vague 
sense of its meaning, but the second time with a 
clearer understanding. Sobs came from bis chest, tears 
came from his eyes, the hand that held the paper 
trembled, as he read. He knew that she was right. 
But it was hard to bear—bitterly hard to bear. How 
lonely the room looked—how mean, and miserable, and 
desolate! Faint as he was—for he had been standing in 
the cold streets for hours, playing with the waits, and 
nothing butasup of water from a drinking fountain 
had passed his lips—he had no consciousness of physical 
weakness. All his thoughts were of Jane, all his heart 
and soul and mind were charged with tenderness for 
his dear woman. He looked at the words “ Dear Loye,’’ 
until he heard his voice speaking them. He had no 
thought of following her; her happiness depended 
upon his obeying her, and he would obey her. He had 
resolved upon' that immediately. But oh, if he could 
hold her in hisembrace once more! If he could hear 
her dear voice again! If, with her arms around him, 
he could tell her that he would be faithful to his 
promise! He dashed the tears from his eyes. “She is 
thinking of me now,” he sobbed; “she is awake and 
praying forme now! All the suffering of our parting 
was hers. She took it all upon herself, dear soul! She 
knew, and I did not; and her heart was bleeding while 
she shed the light of hope upon mine! What does she 
say here, dear soul, to lessen my pain? ‘You have said 


woman, she knew, dear heart, that t comfort 
me! But I want strength! Iwantstrength!” His 
oye traveled over the letter again, and again he read 
the words: “Pray to Him, also, dear Love. He will 
hear you, and pity.” Pressing the paper to his lips, 
Saul ieldgng sank upon his knees, and bowed his head 
upon the . 


CHAPTER VII. 


TOTTIE IS READY TO TEAR OLD BEN SPARROW LIMB FROM 
LIMB. 


As nearly all the persons with whom this gm has 
to deal are almost'in the same station of life, live 
within a stone’s-throw of each other, it is not a difficult 
task for us to transport ourselves to the little parlor in 
the rear of old Ben Sparrow's grocer’s#shop, where Ben 
Sparrow himself is at present considering the mechan- 
ism of a curious and complicated piece of work, the 


| separate part of which are lying before him. Although 


the parlor and the shop adjoin each other, Ben Sparrow 
looks upon the parlor as being a long way off, like a 
country house, as a place where he can obtain repose 
And it 


Ben Sparrow came into the world exactly at midnight 
of the 2ist of October, 1805, a few hours after the battle 


| of Trafalgar was fought and won; and the doubtful’ 


compliment was at once passed on the new arrival of 


| being the very smallest baby that ever was seen. But 
‘then women go into extremes in these matters, and 
| their statements that this is the most beautiful baby in 


the world, and this the smallest, and this the chubbiest, 
and this the darlingest, must be taken with very.large 

inches of salt. On that occasion the very smallest 

aby in the world acted in precisely the same manner 
as he would have done if he had been the very 
largest baby in the world. Looking upon the 
world as his own especial dunghill (as we all of us do), 
he immediately began to crow, and sounded his trum- 
pet with the weakest of lungs to show that he had 
made his appearance upon the stage. The sound of 
Westminster bells was ringing in his ears as he 
ed up his little toes and legs and clinched his li fists 
with an air of sa: ,Come on! to his brothers and 
sisters in the pro on; and in after-days he often de- 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


@lared jocosely that he perfectly well remembered hear- | as the sweet dissolves in her imagination. She knows 


ing his first twelve o'clock proclaimed by the tongue of 
old Westminster. Between that time and this Ben Spar- 
row had grown from a very small baby to a very small 
man, and many eventful things had occurred to him. 
When he came to man’s estate—the only estate he ever 
came into—he entered into business as a grocer; mar- 
ried, and lost his wife, who left behind her one child, a 
son, who had “ gone wrong,” as the saying is, and whose 

lace knew him no more. The “ups and downs” of 

ife are generally believed to be a very common experi- 
ence ; but they could scarcely have been so with Ben 
Sparrow, he had so very many downs, and so very few 
ups (if any) in the courseof his career. Still he man- 
aged to plod on somehow or other, until the present 
time, when he and his granddaughter, Bessie Sparrow, 
whom you have seen, and Tottie, achild of whom you 
haye had a glimpse, after she had been put to bed by Bes- 
sie, are living together in the small house of which the 
grocer’s shop forms a part. 

This short biography being concluded, we come upon 
Ben Sparrow, sitting in his parlor, contemplating the 
separate parts of the curious piece of work above re- 
ferred to. The only other person in the room is Tottie, 
who is perched on a high chair, with a rail in front, to 
prevent her making an attempt to walk in the air, and 
whose attention is divided between the old man and 
certain sweet things which are spread upon the table. 
Such as three large fat figs—luscious young fellows, 
new, ripe, and with so tempting an air about them as to 
make their destruction appear inevitable. ie ar is 
ready to act as executioner; her eager eyes attest that 
they would have short shrift with her.) Such as half a 
dozen or 80 sticks of cinnamon, notas fresh-looking as 
the figs, being indeed rather wrinkled specimens of 
spice; but notwithstanding their snuffy color, they 
have an inviting odor about them, and tickle the nose 
tantalizingly. (Tottie would not say them nay, and is 
ready to devote them to destruction on the first word 
of command.) Suchas a few dozen of plump dried 
currants, of exquisite sweetness, (As Tottie well knows, 
from experience of their fellows, not honestly come 
by; for, notwithstanding her tender years, Tottie has a 
vice, as you shall presently see.) Such as two or three 
bunches of muscatel raisins, rich-looking, princes among 
grapes, with abloom upon their skins, which speaks 
eloquently of luscious juices within. (Tottie’s eyes 
wander to these, and her mouth waters, and her fingers 
wait but for the opportunity. Ifsome kind fairy would 
but cry “Shop !’’ now and call for a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, or an ounce of tea—the best one-and-four- 
penny—or a ha’porth of barley sugar! But business is 
slack, as Ben Sparrow will tell you, with a doleful 
shake of the head, and there appears no such fairy, in 
the form of a slattern with shoes down at heel, or of a 
bold-faced girl with her baby in her arms, and with a 
blue handkerchief tied crosswise over her bosom, or of 
a putter-student, capless, with straggling hair, or of a 
man of any age, weak-eyed, with shaking limbs. No 
such fairy calls ‘‘Shop!’’ in Tottie’s interest, and taps 
the counter with the nimble penny.) Such as two 
whole halves (the prettiest of paradoxes) of candied 
lemon peel with such an appetizing rance oozing 
gut of them, with such delicious patches of sugar 
clinging to their aldermanic insides and outsides—pearls 
in muséels are valueless as a comparison—that the pre- 
cious things of the world, such as dollsand boxes of 
wooden soldiers (would they were all so!), and oyster- 
shells and pieces of broken china to play at dinners and 
ee aati in ean wok a of bey (At = 
euch are Tottie’s feelings as tooks Jongs. 
for the fairy!) Such, to conclude with, as a few shreds 
of mace, and a clove or two—ascarcely worth mentioning 
in the presence of their superiors. 

These delectable joys of life being spread upon the 
table, immediately under Tottie’s nose, and Tottie’s at- 
tention being divided between them and their lawful 
owner, Ben Sparrow, it will not be difficult to see which 
of the two possessed the greater charms for her. A 
rapid glance at Ben Sparrow's face, a lingering 
upon t and spice, another rapid glance, (witha ht 
reproach init this time) at Ben w's face, and, 
finding no benevolent intention there, a more fixed and 
longing gaze upon the treasures of the earth—thus it 

thout a word on either side (the thoughts of each 
being v0 intensely ng), and thus it might have 
con for knows how long, but that Ben 
Sparrow, with a cheery laugh, taps Tottie’s cheek with 
his forefinger, and cries, in @ tone of satisfaction: 

“ Now I've got it!” j 

(Tottie wishes she had.) 

cao I've got it,” cries the old man again; “ all com- 
ple 2° 

Tottie shifts restlessly in her high chair. 

“ And Tottie shall sea me make it,” says Ben, with 
beaming face, rubbing his hands, and shifting the fruit 
and spice about, much the same as if they form pieces 
of a puzzle, and he has found the key to it. ‘ Es- 
pecially,”’ adds Ben, ‘‘as Tottie will sit still, and won’t 
touch,” 

“No, I never!’’ exclaims Tottie. 

This is Tottie’s oath, which she is much given to 
#wearing when her honor is called into question, Tot- 
tie’s “‘ No, I never!’’ is, in her estimation, worth a yol- 
ume of affidavits; but itis much to be feared that her 
sense of moral obligation is not of a high order. 

“ And as Tottie’s a good little girl’’—— 

“ Tottie’s a dood little girl!” 

There is no expression of doubt in the nods of the 
head with which Tottie strengthens this declaration. 

“ And ‘11 sit still, she s/all see me muke it.”’ 

The good old fellow laughs. He does not seem to 
realize how difficult ia the task he has set Tottie. To 
sit still, with these treasures in view! Here an agoniz- 
ing incident occurs. A small piece of candied sugar has 

e detached from one of the halves of lemon peel, 
and Ben Sparrow, with an air of abstraction, picks it up, 
and puts it—in his own mouth. Tottie watches him as 
he moves it about with his tongue, and her own waters 


the process as well as Ben, and appreciates it more, and 
she sighs when the candy is finally disposed of. 

“ You see, Tottie,’” says Ben, taking her into his con- 
fidence, ‘‘ business is very slack, and Christmas is com- 
ing, Tottie.” 

ottie gives a nod of acquiescence. 

“So I think to myself’’—another nod from Tottie; 
she also is thinking to herself—“if I can put something 
in the window that ’ll make the people look at the 
figs’’—— 

Here Tottie introduces an artful piece of diplomacy. 

“ Tottie can spell fig,’’ she says, and proceeds to do it 
smilingly—* F-I-G, fig.” 

But, Ben, intent upon his scheme, does not see the 
point of Tottie’s interruption, and proceeds: 

“Something that ‘ll make ‘em look at the figs, and 
the currants, and the raisins—something new and 
spicy’’ (Ben laughs at this joke, and repeats it) 
—‘something new and spicy—perhaps it ‘ll wake ’em 
up, and bring,’em in here instead of going to another 
shop. For they want waking up, Tottie, they want 
waking up badly.” 

Solemn nods from Tottie proclaim the serious consid- 
eration she has givento the general sleepiness and 
indifference of Ben Sparrow's customers. 

Ben Sparrow picks up a fat currant and contemplates 
it with as much interest as a geologist would contem- 
plate a new fossil. Tottie’s eyes follow his movements; 
she sits like Patience on a monument, and another sigh 
escapes her as Ben Sparrow (again abstractedly) puts 
the currant in his mouth and swallows it. Draw a veil 
mercifully over Tottie’s feelings. 

“It wasin the middle of the night,” says Ben Spar- 
row, with all the impressiveness demanded by the his- 
torical fact, “that I first thought of making mer, and 
putting Mrz in the window to attract custom. I wasa 
good deal puzzled about my legs, and my stomach got 
into my head, and I couldn’t get it out; but little by 
little all my limbs and every other part of me came to 
me until the idea was complete. And now we'll try it— 
now we'll set to work and make aman! Andif you're 
a good girl, and ’1l sit still, you shall see Me made.” 

‘ottie’s experience in literature is very limited—ex- 
tending no further, indeed, than b-a-t bat, c-a-t cat, r-a-t 
rat, d-i-g dig, f-i-g fig, p-i-g pig—and she knows nothing 
of the terrible story of Frankenstein ; therefore, she is 
not at all frightened at the idea of seeing a man made, nor 
has she any fear that it will turn out to be a monster. 
On the contrary, if Ben Sparrow's thoughts would only 
take a benevolent turn in the shape of a fig for Tottie, 
or a few plums for Tottie, or some candied sugar for 
Tottie, she would be prepared to enjoy the feat which 
Ben is about to perform, as much as ifit were the best 
bit of fun in the world. 

‘Now, then,” commences Ben, with a whimsical glance 
at Tottie, who smiles back at him like a true diplom- 
atist, ‘I don’t know what part is generally made first, 
but it ‘ll be as well to commence with the stomach, 
Here it is—here’s my stomach.” 

He takes one of the halves of the candied lemon peel, 
and gan it before him, round side up, 

“There’s a little too much sugar in me,” he says, 
with a more whimsical glance than the first; “it ‘ll 
make me rather too heavy, I'm afraid. And besides, 
Tottie, it ain't true to nature. My inside ain’t got such 
a coating as this,” 

He breaks a piece of candied sugar from the inside of 
his stomach, looks at Tottie, notices her wistful eyes, 
and gives it to her. She eats it eagerly. and so quickly 
ae to cause amazement to Ben Sparrow, who says: 

“You shouldn't eat ao fast, Tottie. Good little girls 
don’t eat so fast as that.’’ 

Tottie, with feminine duplicity, accepts this w 
in an inverted sense, aud cries, with her mouth full of 


sugar: 

“ Tottie’s a dood little girl!’ as if indorsing a state- 
ment made by her grandiather. But Tottie’s thoughts 
are not upon the good little girl; atthe present moment 
she resembles @ savage. 6 has tasted blood, and 
thirats for more. 

“It's a fatter stomach than mine,” proceeds Ben, lay- 
ing his hand upon his stomach of flesh, the stomach he 
came into the world with ;.“ it’s rounder and plumper, 
and would fit the Lord Mayor or an alderman; but it ‘ll 
do, I dare say. Now for my neck.” 

He picks up the thickest piece of cinnamon, and 
measures it with his eye, breaking the atick in two. “I 
musn't make my neck too long—vor too short—and I 
take the thickest piece, Tottie, because it’s got to sup- 
port my head. Like this.’ He makes a hole in the 
lemon peel, and sticks the cinnamon -in firmly, 
to stick my head on, Tottie.” 

He selects the largest of the fat figs, and attaches it to 
his neck. “What’s the next thing? My eyes, to be 
sure. Currants.”” Remarkably like eyes do they look 
when they are inserted in the face of the fat fig. Then 
he takes a clove for his nose, and, making athin alit in 
the fig for his mouth, inserts an appropriate morsel of 
mace. All this being successfully accomplished, he 
holds himself up (as far as he goes) for his own and 
Tottie’s inspection and approval. Tottie claps her 
hands and laughs, but subsides into a quieter humor 
at a guilty thought that steals into her mind. She 
thinks what a delightful thing it wonld be to take her 
grandfather (as far as he goes) and eat him, bit by bit. 

“I begin to look ship-shape,”’ observed Ben Sparrow, 
gazing admirably at the unfinished effigy of himself. 
“You see, Tottie, what the people want nowadays is 


“Now 


| noyelty—sometling new, something they haven't seen 


before. Give them that, and you're are all right.” 
(Which vague generality appears to satisfy him.) ‘“ Now 
here it is—here’s novelty—here’s something they’ve 
never seen before; and if this don’t bring custom, I 
don’t know what will.” 

Tottie gives a grave and silent assent; she cannot 
speak, for her mind is bent upon cannibalism. She is 
ready to tear the old man limb from limb. - 

“But,” continues Ben Sparrow, unconscious of the 


horrible thought at work in the mind of the apparently 


innocent child before him, ‘I must get along with my- 
self, or I shall never be finished. I haven’t 


cinnamon my bones.” 

When two pieces of cinnamon are stuck into the 
sides of the candied lemon peel, they look so naked that 
he says: 

“IT must put sleeves on my arms,” ae 

And impalos raisins upon them, and sticke five small — 
slips of mace in each of the last raisins, which serve for 


fingers. 

“Now for my legs, and there I am. More cinna 
mon !”’ 

Two aticks of cinnamon stuck in the bottom of his 
candied stomach, and then clothed with raisins, form 


his legs, and there he is, complete. 
“IT think I'll do,” he says, complacently. 


At this moment a voice calls “Shop!” and a fairy, in 
the shape of a shoeless, ragged girl taps upon the 


counter. Ben Sparrow goes into the shop to serve, and 


Tottie is left alone with the effigy. Now it haa been © 


mentioned above that Tottie has a vice, and this is it: 


she is afflicted, not with a raging tooth, butwitha — 


tooth so sweet as to weaken her moral sense, 80 to 
speak: she is unable to resist temptation when it pre- 


sents itself to her in the shape of sweetmeate or fruit, — 


and her notions as to the sacredness of such-like pro- 
perty are so loose that (no one being by to see her do it) 
she helps herself. And yet itis a proof that she pos- 
sesses 8 wakeful conscience, that she turns her back 
upon herself when she pilfers, as if she would h to 


make herself believe that she is unconscious of what — 


she is doing. Thus, seeing, say, a bow! of currants near, 


and no person Within sight, she will approach the bowl ~ 


stealthily, and turning her back to it, will put her hand 
behind her, and take a fistful, with an air of thinking 
something else all the while. And it is a proof that the 


moral obligation of her conscience is not entirely dor- — 


mant, that, after the act is committed and enjoyed, she 
will, under the influence of a human eye, instantly de-— 
fend herself without being accused, by “No, I never! 
no, I never!” This express admission of guilt she can 


no more resist than she can resist the temptation itself. — 
At the present time the sweet effigy of Ben Sparrow ia — 


lying within reach upon the table. Shutting her eyes, 
Tottie stretches out her hand, and plucking her grand- 
father’s left leg bodily from his candied stomach, in- 
stantly devours it, cinnamon, raisins, and all—and has 
just made the last gulp when Ben Sparrow, having | 
served his customer, re-enters the parlor. He casts a 
puzzled look at his dismembered effigy, and mutters: 


“Well! if I didn’t think I had made my twolegs,may | 
Which sweet oath is a appro- 


I bé sugared!” 
priate to the occasion. Then he turns to Tottie, who is 
gazing unconsciously at vacancy, with a wonderful in- 
tense expression in her eyes, and she immediately 


shakes her head piteously, and cries: ; " 


“No, Inever! no, I never!” 


Ben Sparrow, having his doubts aroused by the vehe- — 


ment asseveration of innocence, says mournfully: 
“Oh, Tottie! Tottie! I didn’t think yon’ddoit! To — 
begin to eat me up like that!’ 


But Tottie shakes her head still more yehementl: ye 


and desperately reiterates, “No, I ney 
With the frightful consciousness that 
guilt are in her inside, and that she has 
open for them to be produced. 


! no, I never!’ 


Ben Sparrow, with a grave face, makes himself another — 
leg, moving himself, however, out of Tottie’s reach with — 
reproachful significance. An un ted culty Oc- 
curs at this point. Bei 


himeelf on his legs; but Ben is of an 

mind, and he hits upon the expedient « 
self up from behind with stout. sti 
Then, setting himself tp, he gazes at hi 
tion. Tottie’s eyes are also fixed upon 
possesses a horrible fascination for her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HERE AND THERE ARE PORGET-MBBOTH. 
ALL night long Saul Fielding kneels hy the side 


hie 
bed, absorbed in the memory of the woman whom ee: . 


loves, and who, out of her great love for him, 
serted him. 


it leaves his lattice, and travels through the courta f 
streets, it bears upon its wings the in@uence of the 
grief it has witnessed, and it sobs to the stone-walls, 
“There kneels @ man in woe!” It gathers 
when it leaves the packed thoroughfares, which, huddled 
together like a crowd of beggars, seem to seek warm 


wide streets, angrier still when 
where the trees tremble as it rushes past 


other winds, and become furious—that we see its fury 
die away—that we leave the winter and the night b 
hind us—that we travel ahead of it, over lands and seas, | 
until we come to where spring and daylight are—tha' 
we travel onward and still onward, until noon a: 


spring are passed, and we come to where bright sun f 


and summer are. Where are we? Thousands u 


thousands of miles away ; but the time is the same, for — 


as the warm wind kisses us we look back and see the 
man kneeling by the side of bis bed. L 

It is winter and night, and there kneels the man. I¢ 
is summer and day, and here is another man among 
the mountains lying on the earth, looking at the cloud 
And the time is the same. The thoughts of 


nin any 
battle that I know of, and I wasn’t born a cripple, so — 
my limbs must be all right when I appear in pnblic. — 
Now for my arms. More cinnamon! I think I may call — 


of 


fsof her 
to be cut — 


top-heavy, he cannot Aelance :3 
ue tu $e] 


w 


ta an 


th 
in close contact, and becomes angry when it reaches the | 
t reaches the woods, — 
them. Say — 
that it rushes onward and still onward, and that we | 
have the power to follow it—that we see it merge into 


aad 


men are in the past. What connection can there be be- 
tween these two, in such adverse places, seasons, and 
circumstances? They have never touched hands. 
What links can bind them? Heart-links? Perhaps. It 
wonld not be so strange. It may be that at this pre- 
sent moment, in some distant part of the world of 
which we have only read or dreamed, links in your 
life’s chain and mine are being forged by persons whose 
faces we have never seen. 

He is desolate. Jane has gone from him. She has left 
words of comfort behind her; but he may never look 
upon her face again. She has given him a task to fulfill. 

“If Ihave done my duty by you,” she said, “and I 
have tried to doit, it remains for you to do your duty 

me.” 
wie will be true to his dear woman, as she has been 
tohim. He will strive to perform the task she has set 
before him; he will strive to find a way—ay, if he dies 
in the attempt. He will consider presently how he 
shall commence. In the meantime he must think of 
Jane. 

He falls into a doze, thinking of her, and with her in 
his mind the past comes to him. The aspirations 
which filled his boyish mind—his love for books—his 
desire to rise above his surroundings—his reasonings 
upon the relation of this and that, and his theoretical 
eonclusions, which were to suddenly divert the com- 
mon custom of things, as if a creation couldin a mo- 
ment crumble into dust the growth of centuries—his 
delight when he found that he was an orator, and could 
move an assembly of men to various passions—his meet- 
ing with Jane. He went no farther. The memory of 
her as she was when he first saw her—a bright flower. 
—ah! how bright! how trustful and womanly!—stopped 
farther thought, and for a time no vision appears of 
his downfall, his weakness, his disgrace his sinking 
lower, lower, until he is almost & lost man. It comes 
to him presently with all its shame; but, when he 
‘wakes, the chaos of images in his mind resolves itself 
into this: his life is before him, full of weeds, like an 
untended garden, but here and there are Forget-me- 
nots, and each one bears the name of Jane. 

The morning light steals in upon his vigil, and 
still he has not 
ahall commence his new life. In truth, he is pow- 
erless. He has no weapons to fight with. His old 
eonfidence in himself, his pride, his strength of will, are 


' covered with the rust of long weakness. Rising from 


hia knees, he breaks the crust of ice upon the water in 
hia pitcher, and. bathes his face. The cold water seems 
to bring strength to him. Helooks about the room, and 
everything within the poor walls speaks of Jane’s love 
and care for him. The fire is laid with the last few 
aticks of wood and the last few lumps of coal. The old 
kettle, filled, is on the hob, The last pinch of tea is in 


the cup; the remains of the loaf are on the table. Not 
a thing is forgotten. 
“ Dear woman!” he murmurs. “Itislikeyou!” He 


the room slowly, striving to think of some path 

by which he can obtain a home for Jane, and thereby 
win hor and reward her. It is nseless, he knows, to 
seek for work here, in the neighborhood where he is 
known. He is known too well, and has sunk too low. 
Who would believe in his profession of amendment ? 
Besides, what is the use of trying? He is of the same 
trade as 6 Naldret, and even George, a better work- 
man than he, resolved to leave and try his fortune 
elsewhere, because of the difficulty he finds in saving 
sufficient money to buy a home for the girl he desires 
to marry. Even George is compelled to emigrate— He 
: suddenly in the middle of the room, and draws 
; Ne ties @ spasmodic motion. Jane’s words 


one to 

“Tt isa blessing for many that these new lands have 

ae en A man can commence a new life there, 
t being crushed by the misfortunes or faults of 

the if he be earnest enough to acquire strength. 

It might be a blessing to you.” 

“ A new life in a new land!” he says aloud. “ All the 
weakness and shame of the past wiped away, because 
they will not be known to those around me. I should 
feel myself a new man—a better man; my strength, my 
courage would come back to me!”’ So strong an im- 

does the inspiration of the thought make upon 

Biss thet he trembles with excitement. But can he 
Jeare leave the country which holds her dear 
form? Yes, he can; he will; the memory of her will 
him; and she will approve, a8 indeed she has 

one already by her words. “It is the only way!’ he 
eries, “the only-way!” Thus far he thinks, and then 
into a’chair, despairing. The means! How can 

he the means? He has not ashilling in the world, 
nor any friends powerful enough to help him. Heaven’s 
gate seems to be more easily accessible to him than this 
new land across the seas. t he does not allow him- 
self to sink into the lowest depth of despondency. Jane 
stands before him; her words are with him; like wine 
they revive his fainting soul. ‘Come, Saul,” he cries 
aloud to himself, resolutely. “Come—think! Cast 
aside your weakness. Be your old self once more!” 
These words, spoken to himself as though they came 
from the lips of a strong man, sound like a trumpet in 
his ears, and really strengthen him. Again he thinks of 
¢ Naldret. ‘Mr. Million gave him his passage 
ticket,” he says; ‘would Mr. Million give me one?” 
Wo sooner has he uttered the words than the current of 
his thoughts is diverted, and he finds himself speculat- 
ing upon the cause of Mr. Million’s generosity to George. 
endship? No, it can scarcely be that. There can be 
no friendship between George and Mr. Million. Kind- 
ness? Perhaps; and yet he has never heard that Mr. 
‘on was noted for the performance of kindly actions. 
These considerations trouble him somewhat on George’s 


account, although he cannot explain to himself why the | 


fact of Mr. Million giving George a free passage ticket to 
the other end of the world should cause him uneasiness, 
* Iwonder how it came about,’ he thinks. “I never 
heard George speak of emigrating until the ticket was 
promised to him. At all events, if George has any claim 
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ecided how or in what way he | 
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| upon him, I have none. But Mr. Million is a public 
man, and may be in favor of emigration. It will cost 
him but little to assist me. There are Government em- 

igration ships which take a man over for almost noth- 
ing, I have heard. A line of recommendation from Mr. 
| Million in my favor would be sufficient, perhaps. I will 
try; I willtry. If I knew a prayer that would make 
my appeal successful, I would say it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BATTLEDOOR AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


ASB a patie man, James Million, Esquire, M. P, tor 
Brewingham, felt it necessary to his position to spend 
two or three hours in his study every morning, and to 
“make-believe” to be busy. Had you asked James Mil- 
lion what he was, he would not have told you that he 
was a brewer or 4 capitalist, but would have replied, 
briefly and emphatically, “A public man, sir.” Now, 
to be a public man you must have a shuttlecock: and 
whether it was that Mr. Million hada real sympathy 
for the institution known as the working-man, or be- 
cause the working-man drank large quantities of Mil- 
lion’s Entire and Million’s Treble X, it is ceftain 
that he set up the working-man as his shuttlecock ; 
and it is quite as certain that he set it up without in 
the least understanding it, being, indeed, a most un- 
skillful player at any game in which his own interests 
were not directly involved. The game of battledoor 
and shuttlecock is a popular one with us from child- 
hood upward; but I am not aware that any close. ob- 
| server and noter of various things has ever calculated 
how many shuttlecocks an ordinary battledoor will out- 
last. Popular as the game is with children, it is more 
popular with public men, who, battledoor in hand, are 
| apt (in their enthusiasm and love for the game) to run 
| into exceedingly wild extremes when a new shuttle- 
| cock with spick and span new feathers, is cast among 
|them. Such a superabundance of energy do they in 
| their zeal impart into the game that they often sorely 
bruise the poor shuttlecock, and so knock it out of ail 
fee we and proportion that the members of its family 
find it impossible to recognize it. How many a poor 
shuttlecock have you and I seen on its last legs, as one 
might say, in a desperate condition from being much 
hit, and much missed, and much trodden into the mud, 
and with feathers that would rival those of a roupy old 
hen in the last stage of dissolution! and looking upon 
|) it in a melancholy mood, may we not be excused for 
| dwelling sadly upon the time (but yesterday!) when its 
feathers were new and crimson-tipped, and when it 
proudly took its first flight in the air. 

In appearance, James Million, the eminent brewer, 
was 4 small, flabby man, with a white faceon which 
the flesh hung loosely. It had been said of him that 
his morals were as flabby as his flesh; but this was in- 
vented by a detractor, and if it conveyed any reproach, 
it was at best a hazy one. He had acurious trick with 
his eyes. They were sound, and of the first water—not 
afiaw in them, as diamond merchants say; but when- 
ever there was presented for his contemplation or con- 
sideration a question of a perplexing or disagreeable na- 
ture, he would close one of his eyes, and look at it with 
the other, It was a favorite habit with him to walk 
along the streets so, with one eye closed; and a man 
Mt sat himself up for a satirist or a wag, or both, once 


| 
“Jimmy /Million is so moral that he doesn’t like to 
ES on the wickedness of the world; so he shuts one 


eye, and can only see half of it, and thereby saves him- 
self half the pain.” 

To James Million, as he sits in his study, comes a ser- 
vant, who, after due tapping at the door, so as not to 
disturb the ruminations of the legislator, announces a 


man in the e who desires to see Mr. on. 
“Name?” asks Mr. Million. 
‘Saul Fielding,” answers the servant, and adds, 


** but he says he does not think you know him.” 

** What does he look like ?” 

The servant hesitates; he has not made up his mind. 
Although Saul Fielding is shabbily dressed, he is clean, 
and Jane's watchful care has made his wardrobe (the 
whole of which he wears on his back) seem better than 
itis. Besides, there is “an air’’ about Saul Fielding 
which prevents him being placed, in the servant’s mind, 
on the lowest rung of v 

“Ta he a rman? Is 
Mr. Million, impatiently. 

* He looks like it, sir,” replies the servant, not com- 
mitting himself distinctly to either statement. 

Mr. Million has an idle hour before him, which he is 
not disinclined to devote to the working-man question, 
80 he bids the servant admit the visitor. : 

“Wait a minute,” says Mr. Million toSaul Fielding, as 
he enters the room. Mr. Million evidently found some 
very knotty problem in the papers before him, for he 
bends over them with knitted brows and studious face, 
and shifts them about, and makes notes on other pieces 
of paper, and mutters “Pish!” and “Pshaw!” and 
“Very true!” and “This must be seen to!” with many 
remarks indicative of the engrossing nature of the sub- 

Ject which engages his attention. After a sufficient ex- 
{hibition of this by-play, which doubtless impresses 
his visitor with a proper idea of his importance, and of 
the immense interest he takes in public matters, he 
pushes the papers aside with a weary air, and looks up, 
with one eye closed and one eye open. What he sees 
before him does not seem to afford him any comfort ; 
for it is astrange thing with public players of battledoor 
and shuttlecock, that although they have in theory a 
high respect for their shuttlecocks, they have in abso- 
lute fact a very strong distaste for-them. Seeing that 
he is expected to speak, Saul Fielding commences ; he 
| is at no loss for words, but he speaks more slowly than 
usual; in consequence of the heavy stake he has in the 
interview. 

“I have ventured to call upon you, sir,’”’ he says, 

«in the hope that you will take some interest in my 


abondism. 
e a working-man ?”’ demands 


| speaking, 


story, and that you will extend a helping hand to a 
poor man.” 

Somewhat fretfully—for careful as he strives te be, 
Saul Fielding has been unwise in his introduction, 
which might be construed into an appeal for alms— 
Nal ge fretfully, then, Mr. Million interposes 
with : : 

“A working-man ?” 

“TI hope I may call myself so—although, strictly 
I I have done but little work fr a long 

me.” 

Mr. Million gazes with curiosity at his visitor, and 
asks, in a self-complacent, insolent tone, as if he knows 
all about it : 

“Not able to get work, eh ?”’ 

“I have not been able to get it, sir.” 

“ But quite willing to do it if you cowld get it?” 

“ Quite willing, sir; more than willing—thankful.” 

Saul Fielding knows that already he is beginning to 
lose und, but his voice is even more respectful and 
humble than at first—altheugh the very nature of the 
man causes him to speak with a certain confidence and 
independence which is eminently offensive to the deli- 
cate ears of the friend of the working-man. 

“Of course!” exclaims Mr. Million, triumphantly 
and disdainfully. “The old cry! Iknew it. The 
old cry! - I suppose you will say presently that there 
is not room for all, and that there are numbers of men 
who are in the same position as yourself—willing to 
work, unable to obtain it.’ 

Saul Fielding makes no reply ; words are rushing to 
his tongue, but he does not utter them. But Mr. Mil- 
lion insists upon being answered, and repeats what he 
has said in such a manner and tone that Saul cannot 
escape. 

“T think, sir, that there are many men who are forced 
to be idle against their will ; that seems to be a necessity 
in all countries where population increases so fast as 
ours does. But I don't complain of that.” 


“Oh!” cries Mr. Million, opening both his eyes very 
wide indeed. “ You don’t complain of that! You are 
one ef those glib speakers, I have no doubt, who foment 
dissatisfaction among the working classes, who tell 
them that they are downtrodden and oppressed, and 
that masters are fattening upon them! Ishould not 
be surprised to hear that you are a freethinker.” 


“ No, sir, lam not that,” urges Saul Fielding, exquis- 
itely distressed at the unpromising turn the interview 
has taken; “ nor, indeed, have I anything to complain 
of myself. Iam too crushed and broken down, as you 
may see.” 

“ But if you were not so,” persists Mr. Million, grow- 
ing harder as Saul grows humbler; “if you were in 
regular work, and in receipt of regular wages, it would 
be different with you—eh? You would have something 
to complain of then, doubtless. You would say pretty 
loudly that the workingman is underpaid, and you 
would do your best to fan the flame of discontent kept 
up by a few grumblers and idlers. You would do this 
—eh? Come, come,” he adds, haughtily, seeing that 
Saul Fielding does not wish to answer, “ you are here 
upon a ging petition, you know. Don’t you think 
it will be best to answer my questions ?’ 

“ What is it you wish me to answer, sir?” asked Saul 
Fielding, sorrowfully. 

“ The question of wages. I want to ascertain wheth- 
er you are one of those who think the working classes 
are underpaid.” 

Saul Fielding pauses for a moment, and in thst brief 
time determines to be true to himself. “ Jane would 
not have me do otherwise,’’ he thinks. 


“ I think, sir,”’ he says, firmly and sive ga _ 


the working classes—by which I mean all 
who have to work with their hands for daily bread—do 
not receive, as things go, a fair equivalent for their 
work. Their wages are not sufficient, They seem to 
be framed upon a basis which makes the work of 
them out, so as to make both ends meet, a harder 
than the toil by which they are earned. The working- 
man’s discontent does not spring from his work; he 
does that cheerfully, almost always. It yop deed 
the fact that the resulta of his work ate not E t 
for comfort, and certainly not sufficient to dispel the 
terrible anxiety which hangs over the future, he 
ig ill and unable to work, perhaps, or when he and his 
wife are too old for work.’ 

ant indeed |” exclaims Mr. Million. “ You give him 
& wife |’’ 

“Yes, sir ; his life would be a burden indeed without 
a woman's love.”’ 

Mr. Million stares loftily at Saul Fielding. 

“ And children, doubtless !’’ 

It is Nature's law; and 


“Happy he who has them! 
no mab can gainsay it.’’ The pegeee > wc nggie @ fascin- 
ation for Saul Fielding, and he continues, warmly, ‘I 
put aside, as distinctly outrageous, all that is said of 
the folly and wickedness of poor people marrying and 
having large families, This very fact, which theorists 
wax indignant over—theorists, mind you, who have 
wives and families themselves, and who, by their argu- 
ments, lay down the monstrous proposition that nature 
works in the blood according to the len of @ man’s 

urse—this very fact has made England strong ; had it 

n otherwise, the nation would have been emascu- 
lated. Besides, you can’t set natural feeling to the tune 
of theory ; nor, when a man’s individual happiness is 
concerned, can you induce him to believe in the truth 
of general propositions which, being carried out in his 
own person as one of the units, would make his very ex- 
istence hateful to him.” 

Mr. Million opens his eyes even wider than before ; 
such language from the lips of the ragged man before 
him is mMdeed astonishing. 

“What more have you to say ?” he gasps. “You will 
want property equally divided””——_ 

“No, sir, indeed,” interrupts Saul Fiel daring to 
feel indignant, even in the presence of so rich @ man, at 
the suggestion. “The man who makes honestly for 


: 


ot 


himself is entitled to possess and enjoy. 
clalist.”’ 

You would, at all events,” pursues Mr. Million, 
“feed the working-man with a silverspoon? You 
would open the places of amusement for him on the 
Sabbath ?”” 

“TI would open some places and shut others.” 

“What places, now ?” ‘ 

“The museums, the public galleries. I would give 
him every chance—he has a right to it—to elevate him- 
self during the only leisure he has.” 


‘And in this way,’’ demands Mr. Million, severely, | 


**you would desecrate the Sabbath |” : 
For the life of him Saul Fielding cannot help saying, 
“A greater desecration than even that can be in your 


eyes takes place on the Sabbath, in places that are open | : r 
one of the name of Sparrow—a name which means dis- 


in the name of the law.” 

“You refer to ’’"—— 

“Public-houses. If they are allowed to be open, what 
reasonablé argument can be brought pgainet the open- 
ing of places the good influence of which is universally 
acknowledged? It is the withholding of these just 
privileges that causes much discontent and ill feeling.” 


This is quite enough for Mr. Million. This man, rag- | 
ged, penniless, has the effrontery to tell the rich brewer | 


his face that he would have the public picture-galle- 
ries and museums of art opened on the Sabbath-day, and 
that he would shut the public-houses. Mr, Million can 
find no words to express his indignation. He can only 
say, stiffly and coldly : 

“T have heard quite enough of your opinions, sir. 
Come to the point of your visit. You see ’’—pointing to 
the papers scattered about the table—“that Iam very 
busy.” 

“Tcame, sir,”’ he says, sadly, ‘in the hope that, see- 
ing my distress, you would not have been disinclined to 
assist me—not with money, sir,”’ he adds, swiftly, in an- 
swer to an impatient look of dissent from Mr. Million, 
“but with your good word. ButI am atraid that I have 
injured my cause by the expression of my opinions.” 

In what way did you expect that I could aid you?’ 
asks Mr. Million, carelessly, as he settles himself to his 


pers. 
” I have been especially unfortunate in my career, sir. 
As I told you, I am willing to work, but am unable to 
obtain it. IfI could emigrate; if I could get into a new 
country, where labor is scarce, things might be better 
for me.” 

The poor is helpless at the rich man’s foot; and 
the rich man plays with him, as a cat with a mouse. 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘emigrate. The country would be 
well rid of such as you.” 4 

Saul Fielding takes no notice of the insult. He is not 
to be turned asidé from his purpose, although he knows 
full well that he has missed his mark. 

“IT have no means, sir; I am poor and helpless.”’ 

‘‘How do you propose to effect your object, then?” 

“There are Government emigrant ships which take 
men out, I have heard, for very little—for nothing al- 
most. Aline of recommendation from you would be 
sufficiently powerful, I thought, to obtain me a pas- 
sage." 


“Doubtless, doubtless,” this with a smile: “but you 
are a man of some perception, and geen Tok og gobo how 
utterly I with your opinions—which I consider 
abominable and mischievous to the last degree—you 
can hardly expect me to give you the recommendation 
you ask for. May I ask, as you are a perfect stranger to 
me, for I have no recollection of you in any way, to what 
I am indebted for the honor you have done me by choos- 
ing me to give you a good character ?”’ | 

“You are a public man, sir, and, I have heard, a friend 
to the working man. And as you had helped a friend 
of mine. to emigrate by giving a free passage in a 


ship that sails this week ’”—— 

“Stop, ye if you J please. Jhelpa ei of yours to 

y giving him a free passage | think you are 

mistaken.” ; 

“Tfyou say so, sir,I must be. But thisis what George 
Naldret gaye me to understand.” 

“And pray who is George Naldret ?* demands Mr. 
yar 1 ted ; “and what are his reasons for emi- 


a Naldret,” returns Satil Fielding, in perplexi- 
ty, “is ost the only friend I have in the world, and 
he is emigrating for the purpose of putting himself into 
& position to marry more quickly than his prospects 
here will allow him,” 

“As you are introducing me,”’ says Mr. Million, with 
an air of supreme indifference, ‘ to your friends, perhaps 
you would like also to introduce me to the young lady 
—<or of course,” with a sneer, “she is a young lady—he 


desires to marry.” 


“Her name is Sparrow—Bessie Sparrow, grand-daugh- 
ter to an old er.” 

Mr. Million becomes suddenly interested, and pushes 
his pare aside, with an exclamation of anger, 

“What name did you say ?” 

“ Miss Bessie Sparrow.” 

The rich brewer ponders for a moment, evidently in 
ho pleasant mood. Then suddenly rings a bell. A ser- 
vant appears. 

“Is my son in the house ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him to come to me instantly.” , 

‘Baul Fielding waits gravely. Seemingly, he also has 
found new food for contemplation. Presently young 


“Mr. Million appears. 


“You sent for me, sir ?” 

“Yes, James. Do you know this person?” with a 
slight wave of the hand in the direction of Saul Field- 
ing, as toward a thing of no consequence. 

ul Fielding knows that his mission has failed, but 
does not resent this contemptuous reference to him. 
He stands, humble and watchful, before father and son. 

“T have seen him,” says young Mr. Million, “and I 
should say he is not a desirable person in this house.” 

ate m exactly. Yet, influenced by some cock- 
and-a- story, he comes here soliciting my assistance 
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Iam no so- | to enable him to emigrate, The country would be well 


rid of him, Iam sure ; but of course it is out of my 
power to give such a person a good character to the 
emigration commissioners.” y 

“Out of anybody’s power,” assents young Mr. Mil- 
lion, gayly. ‘To what cock-and-a-bull story do you re- 
fer?”’ 

“He tells me—which is news to me—tbat I have 
given a free passage ticket toa friend of his, George— 
George—what did you say ?”’ 5 

“George Naldret, sir.’ Saul Fielding supplies the 
hame in a manner perfectly respectful. 

“ Ay—George Naldret. Such a statement is in itself, 
of course, a falsehood. Even if I knew George Naldret, 


which I do not, and desired to assist him, which I do } 


not, the fact of his*being engaged to be married to any 


grace in our firm, as you are aware—would be sufiicient 
for me not to do so.” 

Young Mr. Million steals a look at Saul Fielding, 
whose face, however, is a mask; and in a hesitating 
voice says: “I think I can explain the matter; but it 
is not necessary for this person toremain. You do not 
know, perhaps, that he was the chief mover in a strike, 
a few years ago, which threatened to do mischief.” 

“Tam not surprised to hear it,’”’ says the rich brewer; 
“the opinions he has expressed have prepared me for 
some such statement concerning him. He would dese- 
crate the Savbath-day by opening museums and picture 
galleries, and he would curtail the liberty of the sub- 
ject by closing public-houses, and depriving the work- 
ing-man of his beer! Monstrous! monstrous! He has 
nothing to say for himself, I suppose.” 

“No, sir,” answers Saul Fielding, raising his head; 
and looking steadily at young Mr. Million, “ except that 
I believed in the truth of what I told you, and that [ 
don’t know whether I am sorry or glad that I made the 
application to you.” 

The rich brewer has already touched the bell, aud the 
servant comes into the room, 

“Show this person to the door,” Mr. Million says, 
haughtily ; “and if he comes again, send for a police- 
man. He is a dangerous character.” 

Saul Fielding’s lips wreathe disdainfully, but he walks 
out of the room, and out of the house, without a word 
of remonstrance. This chance has slipped from him. 
Where next shall he turn? He walks slowly onward 
until le is clear of the rich brewer's house, and then 
stops, casting uncertain looks about him. Asa sense 
of his utter helplessness comes upon him, a young 
woman brushes past him without seeing him. He 
looks up. Bessie Sparrow! She is walking quickly, 
and seems to see nothing, seems to wish to see nothing. 
Without any distinct purpose in his mind, but impelled 
by an uncontrollable, undefinable impulse, Saul Field- 
ing turns and follows her. A gasp of pain escapes him, 
as he sees her pause before Mr. Million’s house. She 
rings the bell, and the door is opened. She hands the 
servant a letter, and the next moment she is in the 
house, shut from Saul Fielding’s view. The terror that 
comes upon him is so great that the street and the sky 
swim spd his eyes, and he clings to a lamp-post for 
support. 

“Oh, George!” he groans. “Oh, my friend! How 
will you bear this? Good God! what bitternesg there 
z in even for those who have not fallen as I have 

one!” 


CHAPTER X. 
TOTTIE’S DREAM. 


WHEN Tottie was put to bed, it was no wonder that 
she was haunted by the sweet effigy of old Ben Spar- 
row, and that his stomach of candied lemon peel, and his 
head of rich figs and currants, presented themselves to 
herin the most tempting shapes and forms her warm 
imagination could devise.. As she lay in bed, looking at 
the rush-light in the wish-hand basin, the effigy ap- 
peared bit by bit in front of the basin untilit was com- 
plete, and when it winked one of its currant eyes at her 
—as it actually did—the light of the candle threw a 
halo of glory over the form, Her eyes wandering to 
the mantel-shelf, she saw the effigy come out of the 
wall and stand in the middle of the shelf; and turning 
to the table, it rose from beneath it, and sat comfortably 
down, with its legs of cinnamon and raisins tucked 
under it like a tailor. When she closed her eyes she 
saw itloom in the center of dilating rainbow circles, 
and in the center of dark-colored disks, which, as they 
swelled to larger proportions, assumed bright border- 
ings of color, for the express purpose of setting off 
more vividly the attraction of the figure. Opening her 
eyes drowsily, she saw the old man come down the 
chimney and vanish in the grate, and.as he disappeared, 
down the chimney he came again, and continued thus 
to repeat himself, as it were, as if he were a regiment 
under full marching orders. Whicltever way, indeed, 
Tottie’s eyes turned, she saw him, until the room was 
full of him and his sweetness, and with his multiplied 
image in her mind she fell asleep. , 

No wonder that she dreamed of him. 

Tottie and Bessie slept in the same room, and Tottie 
dreamed that long after she fell asleep—it must have 
been long after, for Bessie was in bed—she woke up sud- 
denly. There she was, lying in bed, wide awake, in the 
middle of the night. The room was dark, andshe could 
not see anything, but she could hear Begsie’s soft 
breathing. She was not frightened, as she usually was 
in the dark, for her attention was completely engrossed 
by one feeling. A frightful craving was upon her, which 
every moment grew stronger and stronger. This 
craving had something horrible in it, which, however, 
she did not quite realize. 

In the next room slept old Ben Sparrow, who, accord- 
ing to the fancy of her dream, was not made of blood 
and flesh and bone, but of lemon peel, fig and currants 
and raising, All the sweet things in the shop had been 
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ed in him, 

Tottie knew nothing of theology ; knew nothing of the 
value of her soul, which, without a moment's hesitation, 
she would have bartered for figs and candied lemom 
| peel. And there the delicious things lay, in the very 
| next room. Ifshe could only get thére !—perhaps he 
would not miss an arm ora leg. 

But to eat the old man who was so kind to her! She 
had a dim consciousness of the wickedness of the wish, 
but she could not rid herself of it. 

Thought Tottie, ‘‘ He won't know, if he’s ‘asleep, and 
perhaps it won’t hurt him. I know it would de me 
| good.’’ Her mouth watered, her eyes glistened, her 
fingers twitched to be at him, her stomach cried out to 
| toher. She could not withstand the temptation. Slow- 
ly and tremblingly she crept out of bed, and groped 
along the ground toward the door. 
Everybody was asleep. 


The house was very qui 


deed. “ Nobody will know,” thought Tottie. Thorough-. 
ly engrossed in her desperate cannibalistic purpose, and 
with her teeth grating against each other, Tottie turned 
the handle of the door and opened it ; but as she looked 
into the dark passage Ben Sparrow's door opened, and a 
sudden flood of light poured upon her. It so le 
her, and terrified her, that’she fled back to her bed ow 
all fours, and scrambled upon it with a beating heart, 
and a face as white as a ghost’s. 

Sitting there glaring at the door, which she had left 
partly open in her fright, she saw the light steal into 
the room, and, flying in the midst of it, old Ben Spar- 
row. He was not quite as large as life, but he was ever 
so many times more sweet and delicious-looking. As 
old Ben Sparrow appeared, the room became light as 
day, and Tottie noticed how rich and Juscious were the 
| gigantic tig which formed his head, the candied lemon 
| poel which formed his stomach, the raisins which clothed 
| his legs and arms; and as for the ripeness of his dark, 
beady, fruity eyes, there was no form of thought that 

could truly express the temptation that lay in them. 
| Ben Sparrow hovered in the air for a few moments, and 
then steadied himself, as it were; he stood bolt upright 
and, treading upon nothing, advanced slowly ‘and 
| solemnly, putting out one leg carefully, and setting it’ 
down firmly upon nothing before he could make wp 
his mind to move the other. In this manner he ¢ 
proached Tottie, and sat down on her bed. Fora li 
while Tottie was too frightened to speak. She held her 
breath, and waited with closed lips for him to say some- 
thing. But as grandfather did not move or speak, her 
courage gradually returned, and with it her craving for 
some of fim. She became hungrier than the most un- 
fortunate church-mouse that ever breathed ; her Se 
cious longing could only be satisfied in one way. " 
orously she reached out her hand toward his face; he 
did not stir. Toward his eyes; he did not wink. Her 
prs bd touched his eye; it didnot quiver—and out it came 
and was in her hand! Her heart throbbed with fearful 
ecstasy, as with averted head she put the terrible mone 
in her mouth. It was delicious, She chewed it an 
swallowed it with infinite relish, and when it w 


thirsted for its fellow. She looked og a, Pg old 
man. There was a queer expression in his fig fice, 
which the loss of one of his eyes had doubtless im- 
parted to it. “It doesn’t seem to hurt him,” thought 
Tottie. Her Me ea fingers were soon close to | 

maining oye, and ont that came, and was disposed of in 


like manner. Tottie certainly never knew how 
Ben Sparrow was until the Peseent time. dhe hat oe 
ways loved him, but never so: much as now. The eye- 
less face had a mournful expression upon it, and seemed 
to say, sadly, “Hadn't you better take me néxt?” Tot- 
tie clutched it desperately. It wagged at her, 
its mace lips a murmur seemed to issue, “Oh, 7 
Tottie! To serve me like this!” But Tottie 
ravenous. No fear of consequences conld stop her, now 
that she had tasted him and found how sweet he was, 
She shut her eyes nevertheless, as,in the executio: 
her murderous purpose, she tugged at his head, whic 
when she had torn from his body, she ate bit by bit 
with a rare and fearful enjoyment. vie aaa 

When she looked again at the headless figure of the 
old man, one of the legs moved briskly and held it- 
self out to her, with an air of “ Me next !’’ in the 
But Tottie, hungering for the lemon-peel stomach, 
regarded the invitation, It was difficult to get_ 
stomach off, it was so tightly fixed to its legs. 
she succeeded the arms came with it, and she 4 
them off short at the-shoulder-blade, and thought 8 
hearda groan as she performed thé cruel operation. 
But her heart was hardened, and she continued her 
feast without remorse. ‘ 

How delicious it was! She was along time I 
of it, for it was very large, but at length it was all eat- 
en, and not a piece of candied sugar was left. As she 
sucked her fingers with the delight of a savage, @ sense 
of the wickedness of what.she had done came u her. 


pon 
Her grandfather, who had always been so kind to her! . 


She began to tremble and to cry. 
But the arms and legs remained. They must be eat- 
en. Something dreadful would be done to her if they 
were discovered in her bed; so with feverish haste she 
devoured the limbs. And now not a trace of the old 
man remained, She had devoured him from head to 
foot. She would never see him n—never, never! 
How dreadful the table looked, with him mot on iti 
How Tottie wished she hadn’t done it! She was ap- 
palled at the contemplation of her guilt, and by the 
thought of how she would be punished if she were 
found out. 
In the midst of these fears the light in the room yan- 
Pnete and oblivion fell upon Tottie in the darkness that 
owed. : 


CHAPTEK XI. / 
I CAN SEE YOU NOW KISSING HER LITTLE TORS. — 
‘THE next day, being George's last day at home, was s 


a in the manufacture, and there they hy em- 
bodi 


Bessie was asleep. 
Everything favored the accomplishment of the horrible’ 


tion. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


to all the humble persons interested in 
¢ was to start for Liverpool by an early 


day of scarey, 
his career. 
train on the following morning, and was to pass his 


last evening at Ben Sparrow’s, with the old man, and 
Bessie and Tottie, and his mother and father. He had 
decided to bid Bessie good-by in her grandfather's 
— Bessie was for sitting up all night, but he said, 
ently: 

- wl think, Bessie, that mother would like to have me 
all to herself the last hour or two. You know what 
mothers are! By-and-by, heart’s treasure! you will 
have the first clagn on me; but now mother looks 
upon meas all her own, and it will comfort her heart, 
dear soul! to let it be as I say.” 

There were tears in George’s eyes as he looked down 
he fee the tace of his darling, and his heart almost faint- 
within him at the thought of parting from her. 

And “Do you love me, Bees?’ he asked for the 
thousandth time. 

“With all my heart and.soul,” réplied Bessie, press- 
ing him in her arms. And so, with his head bowed 
down to hers, they remained in silent communion for 
many minutes. 

They were sitting in Ben Sparrow’s parlor, and the 
old man had left the young people by themselves, find- 
ing occupation in his shop, in the contemplation of his 
e , and in weighing up quarters of a pound of sugar. 
There was a woful look in Ben Sparrow's face as he 
stood behind his counter; times were hard with him, 
and his till was empty. 

“ Bess, darling,’ said George, waking up from his 
dream. She raised her tearful eyes to his. He kissed 
them. ‘As I kiss away your tears now, my dear, so I 
will try to take sorrow and trouble from you when we 
commence our new life.” 

“I know it, George; I know it,’ she said, and cried 
the more. 

“ But that is not what I was going to say. I was go- 
ing to say this. Listen to me, dearest; if it were not for 
you, I shouldn't go; if it were not for you, Ishould stay 
at home and be content. For I love home, I love the 
dear old land, Llove mother and father, and the old 
black cat, and the little house I was bornin. And it’s 
because of you that lam tearing myself from these dear 
things. Iam going to earn money enough to make a 
home for you and me; to make you more quickly all 
my own, all my own! How my heart will yearn for 
you, dear, when I am over the seas! But it will not be 
tor long; I will work and save, and come back soon, and 
then, my darling, then’”—— The tenderness of his tone, 
and the tenderness there was in the silence that fol- 
lowed, were a fitter and more expressive conclusion to 
the sentence than words could have made. “I shall 
say when I am im the ship, I am here for Bessie’s sake. 
When Iam among strangers, I shall think of you, and 
think, if I endure any hardship, that I endure it for my 
darling—and that will soften it, and make it sweet; it 
will, my dear! LIshall not be able to sleep very much, 


. Bess, and that will give me all the more hours to work— 


for you, my darling, for you! See here, heart’s treasure: 
here is the purse you worked for me, round my neck. 
It shall never leave me—it rests upon my heart. The 
Pretty little beads! How I love them! I shall kiss 
every piece of gold I put in it, and shall think lam 
kissing you, as I do now, dear; dearest, best! I shall 
live in the future. The time will soon pass, and as the 
ship comes back, with me init, and with my Bessie’s 
yas filled with chairs and tables, and pots and pans, 

shall see my little girl waiting for me, thinking of me, 
longing to have me in her arms, as I long to have her in 
mine. And then, when I do come, and you’ start up 
from your chair as I open the door— Think of that 
moment, Bess—think of it!” 

“ Oh, George, George, you make me happy!” 

And in such tender words they passed the next hour 
togerer: until George tore himself away to look after 
come tools, which he was to take with him to coin 
chairs and tables and pots and pans with. ‘Butif he 
did not wish his tools to rust, it behooved him not to 
bring them too close to his eyes, for his eyelashes were 
dewy with tears, 

Now, late as it.was in the day for such common folk 
as ours, Tottie had not yet made her appearance down 
stairs. The first in the morning to get up in the house 
was old Ben Sparrow, and while he was taking down 
his shutters, and sweeping his shop and setting it in 
order, Bessie rose and dressed and prepared the breakfast. 
Then, when breakfast was nearly ready, Bessie would go 
up stairs to dress and wash Tottie; but on this particu- 
lar morning, on going to the little girl’s bedside, Lottie 
cried and sobbed, and shammed headache, and as Tottie 
was got usually a lie-abed, Bessie thought it would do 
the child good to let her rest. And besides being as 
cunning as the rest of her sex, Bessie was the more in- 
clined to humor Tottie’s whim, because she knew that 
George would be sure to drop in early; and if Tottie 
were out of the way,she and her lover could have the 
parlor all to themselves, George being gone, however, 
there was no longer any reason for Tottie keeping her 
bed; so washed and dressed the child, and was 

when taking her hand to lead her down stairs, 
see Tottie shrink back, and sob and cry that she 
didn’t want to go. 

“Come, be a good child, Tottie,” said Bessie ; 
” er’s down stairs, and he wants to play with 
you.” 

At this Tottie sobbed and sobbed, and shook her head 
vehemently. She knew very well that it was impossi- 
ble for Ben Sparrow to be down stairs, for had she not 
eaten him in the night, every bone of him? She was 
morally convinced that there was not a bit of him left. 
Grandfatner play with her! He would never play with 
her any more; she had done for him! Her fears were 
so great that she fancied she could feel him stirring in- 
side of her. But although she was rebellious, she was 
weak, and so, spore gper eyes tight, she went into the 
parlor with Bessie, en she ran ee es into a 
corner, and stood with her face to the wall, and her pin- 
afore over her head; and there Bessie, haying more 


pressing cares upon her just then, left her. When Tot- 
tie, therefore, heard the old man’s voice calling to her, 
she sobbed, “ No, I mever! No, I never!’’ and was 
ready to sink through the floor in her fright: and when 
the old man lifted her in his arms to kiss her, it was a 
long time before she could muster sufficient courage to 
open her eyes and feel his face, and his arms, and his 
legs, to satisfy herself that he was really real. And 
even after that, as if she could not believe the evi- 
dence of her senses, she crept toward him at intervals, 
and touched him, and pinched his legs, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. 

Ben Sparrow found it hard work to be playful to-day, 
and Tottie had most of her time to herself. If the 
anxiety depicted on his face were any criterion, his 
special cares and sorrows must have been of an over- 
whelming nature. In the afternoon young Mr. Million 
came in, spruce and dandified, and handsome as 
usual. The young gentleman was not an untrequent 
visitor at the little grocer’s shop, and would often 
pop in and chat for an hour with Ben Spar- 
row; he would sit down in the back parlor in 
the most affable manner, and chat and 
if they were equals. Bessie was not at home when he 
came this afternoon, and he seemed a little disap- 
pointed; but he stopped and chatted for all that, and 
when he went away, the old grocer brightened, and his 
face looked as if a load were lifted from his heart. His 
brighter mood met with no response from Bessie, when 
she came in shortly afterward. Some new trouble 
seemed to have come on her since the morning—some 


new griefto which she hardly dared “ny expression. 
a 


She had been stabbed by a few presumably chance and 
careless words spoken by a neighbor—need it be told 
that this neighbor was a woman? No weapon can be 
keener than a woman’s tongue, when she chooses to 
use it to stab. The woman who had uttered the words 
was young—a year older than Bessie—and it was known 
at one time that she was setting her cap at Bessie’s 
sweetheart. But she had met with no encouragement 
from George, who, being wrapped heart andsoul in 
Bessie, had no eyes for other women. George often nod- 
ded a laughing assent toa favorite saying of his mother’s 
that ‘‘One woman was enough for any man; more than 
enough sometimes,’’ Mrs. Naldret would occasionally 
add. The stab which Bessie received shall be given in 
the few words that conveyed it. 


“So George goes away to-morrow morning,” was the | 


woman’s remark to Bessie, as she was hurrying home 
with heavy heart. 
“Yes,” sighed Bessie; “to-morrow morning.” 
“Ah,” said the woman, “he’ll be nicely cut up at 
leaving. I dare say he’d give a good deal if he could 
take some one with him.” 
“Tam sure he would,” said Bessie, thinking that by 
“some one’’ herself was meant. 
‘Oh, I don’t mean you,” said the woman, seeing the 
interpretation that Bessie put upon her words. 
“Who do you mean, then?” asked Bessie, looking up 
quickly. 
The woman laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 
“Well!” she -exclaimed. “Some girls are blind! 
Thank goodness, the best man in the world couldn’t 
blind me go !” 
“What do you megan?” demanded Bessie, in an 
agitated tone, all the blood deserting her face. “ What 
have you to say against George ?” 
The woman laughed again. 
“You've no cause to be jealous, Bessie, she said, “it’s. 
only achild. But I do think, ifI was George’s sweet- 
heart '’—Bessie’s lip curled, and this little expression 
made the woman’s tone more venomous—“I do think,” 
she added, with scornful emphasis, “that if I was 
George’s sweetheart—oh, you needn’t curl your lip, 
Bessie!—I should ask him —who—Tottie’s—father— 
was? A woman isn’t worth that’’—with a snap of her 
finger—“ if she hasn’t got a spirit.” 
And George’s discarded left Bessie white and trem- 
bling, with this wound in her heart. 
Bessie looked after the woman, dazed for a few 
moments by the accusation conveyed in the words; 
then she became suddenly indignant, and the blood 
rushed back to her faceand neck; it dyed her bosom, 
and she knew it and felt it, and felt the stab there 
also. Then she hurried home. 
Ben Sparrow did not notice her agitation at first; he 
was too much rejoiced at the lifting of a heavy weight 
from him. In the morning ruin had stared him in the 
face; a small creditor had come down upon him ; had 
given him twenty-four hours to pay an account which, 
trifling as it was, he was not possessed of. But young 
Mr. Million had been to see him and had saved him. 
He would be able to pay this hard creditor—I am 
ashamed to say for how trifling an arhount—in the 
morning, and he was exultant. “Iam only too glad,” 
this young gentleman had said, “to have the oppor- 
tunity of rendering a service to Bessie’s grandfather.” 
When he departed, old Ben Sparrow actnally danced in 
his ters in thankfulness for the danger escaped.- 

“ Bessie,” cried Ben Sparrow as his granddaughter 
entered, “young Mr. Million has been heré.” 
Bessie nodded, scarcely heeding the words. 
“He's a gentleman,” continued Ben Sparrow, “ every 
inch of him ; to forget the past as he does.” 
oar past, grandfather ?” asked Bessie. 
what ?” 
“Oh, nothing—nothing, my dear,” exclaimed Ben, 
hurriedly, and coughing as if something had come up 
or gone down the wrong way. “ What I say is, he’s a 
gentleman, every inch of him.” 
“ You said that before, grandfather.” 
| “Did I? Oh yes, of course. But Iam an old man, 
Bessie, and you must make allowances. We can’t be all 
bright and fresh, and always happy as my dear child 
is . 


Bessie kissed Ben Sparrow’s neck, and laid her head 


on his shoulder. “Always happy, grandfather? Am I 
always happy?” 


“Of course you are, 


“ Forget 


dear 


child, and it’s na- 


laugh ae | 


tural and right, and proper. Sorry and grieved, 
of course, because your sweetheart’s going away 
—but he'll be back soon, never fear. And 
we'll talk of him every day and every night, my dear, 
and the time ‘ll fly away ’”’—he blew a light breath— 
“like that! Ah, my dear! it’s only the old that knows 
how quickly time flies |’’ 

Bessie said nothing, but pressed closer to the old 
shield that had sheltered her from babyhood to woman- 
hood. 

“ And now see,’’ said the old shield, “what young Mr. 
Million brought for you. And you're to wear them at 
once, he said, and I say so too, and I promised him you 
would, for he’s coming here to-night, and is going ta 


| do me such a kindness as only the kindest heart in the 


world could do.” 

Ben Sparrow took from his pocketa little box, and 
opened it, and produced theretrom a piece of tissue- 
paper, and from the tissne-paper a pair of pretty tor- 
quoise ear-rings, set in gold. Bessie scarcely looked at - 
them, and allowed Ben to take from her ears the pair of 
old ear-rings she had worn for ever so many years, snd 
replace them with Mr. Million’s pretty present. 

“You look, Bessie,” said old Ben, falling back and 
contemplating her, “‘ you look like a Princess! and it’s 
my opinion, my dear, that you are every bit as good as 
one.”’ 

He held a piece of looking-glass before her, and de- 
sired her to look at herself. To please him she said 
they were very pretty, and then said, suddenly coming 
to what was uppermost in her mind, “ Grandfather, I 
want you to tell me about Tottie.” 

“About Tottie, my dear!’’ exclaimed Ben Sparrow, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes,” replied Bessie, sitting down, “ about Tottie. 
All I know is, that you came and asked me once, if I 
would mind if you brought a little triendless girl home 
to live with us, and if I would take care of her.” 


“And yousaid, ‘Yes’ gladly, for it would be company 
for us, and would make the place pleasant. And I'm 
sure neither you nor me have ever repented it. If 
Tottie was our own flesh and blood we couldn’t be 
fonder of her. I shouldn't know what to do with- 
out her, now I’ve got so used to her. I'll tell 
you the story by-and-by, my dear, when George has 
gone”’—— 

“ No,” interrupted Bessie, so impetuously as to cause 
old Ben tojump; “now! Iwanttoknow now. Ah, 
dear grandfather! you have always been so good to me 
that I can’t help being a tyrant.” 

“Youa tyrant!” cried Ben, appealing with raised hands 
to the walls and the furniture to join him in the repudi- 
ation of the astonishing statement. “ That’s a good one, 
that is. Well, my dear, as you want to know at once 


| and as you’re such a tyrant—ha, ba! I can’t help laugh- 


ing, my dear—here goes. It’s now three years gone, 
Bess—before George and you began to keep company, 
my dear—that George comes and tells me a story of a 
poor little thing that had been thrown helpless upon 
the world. “Such a pretty little thing!’ says George, 
‘and not a friend but me to look after her! I wish I 
knew some one,’ says George, ‘who would take care of 
the dear; I'm sure I could never be grateful enough to 
them.’ Then I asked how old the child was, and 
whether she did not have relations. ‘Yes,’ said George, 
‘she had two, but they had no home, and were alto- 
gether in too bad a position to take care of the little 
one.’ Then I thought of you, my dear, and thought it 
would be company for my Bessie and for me, and that 
ifwe grew to love the child, there would be nothing to re- 
pent of. I told George this, and George confessed that he 


| had the same thing in his mind too, and that was the rea- 


son why he spoke to me about it—hoping that I would 
say what I had said. And so, to cut a long story short, 
one night a woman came to the door with little Tottie 


| in her arms, and kissed the child a many times, and 


George brought Tottie in. Ididn’t see the woman's 
face, but I fancied that she was crying. I have often 
wished since that I had seen her face, the poor creature 
seemed in such distress. You remember, Bessie, when 
you came home an hour afterward, and found me sitting 
before the fire with Tottie in my lap, warming her little 
toes, how you fell in love with her directly, and how 
happy she made us, and how this very parlor was, be- 
cause Tottie was with us, really made a great deal more 
cheerfuler than ever it had been before! You rémem- 
ber the wonderful dimples that came into her face when 
she looked at us, and broke out a-smiling, as much as 
to say, ‘How do you do, old Ben and young Bess? I’m 
very glad tosee you!’ Why, it was as good as a play! 
I can see you now kissing her little toes, and can see 
her crowing and laughing when you kissed her neck— 
so fat, and so full of creases ! and I can see her clinching 
her little fist and flourishing it in the air, as much as to 
say, ‘In this fist I’ve got a hundred-pound note, and all 
the world and his wife sha’n’t take it from me.’ Dear, 
dear! the child fas been a comfort to us, and it was a 
bright day when she came into the house, the poor little 
thing! Then George says, ‘ You're not to be expected to 
keep Tottie for nothing, Mr. Sparrow ; and here’s three , 
shillings a week, and when she gets a big = perhaps , 
we'll be able to spare more.’ And he’s paid the three 
shillings a week regular, and has bought little things 
for her now and then, such as a frock, you know, or @ 
flannel petticoat, or a little pair of shoes. And that’s 
the whole of the story, Bess.’’ 


Bessie had listened very attentively to the narration 
of Tottie’s history, and now said, after a pause, with a 
strange hesitation in her voice: 

“Grandfather, did George never tell you—who— 
Tottie’s—father—was ?”’ 7 

“No, my dear. I remember once it coming up be- 
tween us somehow, but George turned it off, and said it 
didn’t matter to Tottie, who seemed as happy as the 
day was long—and so she. was, and is, my dear.” ; 

At that moment “Shop!” was called, and Ben 
row hurried in to attend to his customer, and the gub- 
ject dropped. 
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’ given Bessie the turquoise ear-rings; she knew they could 
— not have cost less than four pounds at least. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 
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son; it is only right that I should, for you may meet 
him.”’ 

‘‘Meet him, Mr, Sparrow !” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, in a quiet tone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ONE KISS FOR HOPE, ONE FOR FAITH, AND ONE FOR LOVE. ea 
4 “T dare 

TEA was over and cleared away in the little back par- 
lor, and Bessie and old Ben Sparrow sat looking sadly 
into the fire. Tottie was also present in her high chair, 
but there was nothing of sadness in her thoughts. She 
was enjoying, in anticipation, what was spread upon 
the table; for after the fashion of humble folk, prepar- } 
ations had been made for ‘‘a party” on this last even- 
ing which George was to spend with them. There was 
a bottle of “sherry wine ’’ on.the table, and another of 
port, which old Ben had bought at a large grocer’s shop 
over Westminster Bridge, at a cost, for the two bottles, 
of two shillings and fourpence; and that the wine was 
of an old and rich vintage, was proved by the mildew 
and sawdust which clung to the bottles. There were 
six wine-glasses of different shapes and patterns; and 
there was a plate of almonds and raisins, and another of 
figs, and some small seed-cakes, and four oranges cut in 
quarters; so that although the table presented quite a 
festive appearance. There was nothing festive, however, 
in the countenances of Bessie and her grandfather; 
their faces were as sad as their thoughts. It was but 
natural. And yet they would have been loth to have 
confessed to each other the exact tenor of their contem- 
plations. 

A bustle in the shop caused Ben Sparrow to jump 
from his chair. ; 

“That's Mr. and Mrs. Naldret,”’ he said, and opened 
the parlor door and gave them welcome. 

“Well, Bessie,’ said Mrs. Naldret, and “Well, my 
girl,” said Jim Naldret; and they both kissed her, and 
shook hands with old Ben, who bustled about doing 
nothing, while Bessie assisted Mrs. Naldret to take off 
her bonnet and things. Mrs. Naldret had with one 
glance taken in the preparations tor the party, and ap- 
proved of them. 

“What a pretty pair of ear-rings!"’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Naldret, admiring the turquoise trifles in Bessie’s pink 
ears, and, “ Well, George isa sly one!” said Jim Naldret, 
pinching the pretty ears. “ugh 

“ George didn’t give them to her,’’ said Ben Sparrow, 
rubbing his hands; “ no, nor me either. I’m not rich 
enough; though if I could afford it, Bessie should have 
had such a pair long ago, @ud a gold chain and a watch 
as well.” 

“She's pretty enough to have them,” said Jim 
Naldret. 

“And good enough,” added Ben. ‘“ Well, I am glad 
to see you! But I wish it was to welcome George back 
instead of wishing him good-bye. Eh, Bess?’ 

“Yes, grandfather,” replied Bessie, with a heavy 
sigh. 

Mics. Naldret said nothing; she was thinking who had 


| grace. Bessie was quite a little thing then, and I don’t 
think any one has been so unkind as to speak of it to 
|her. To tell you the truth, George, she believed years 
ago that her father was dead, and it is best she should 
not be told different. And he may be dead, George, for 
all I know. 


him. 
papers without my knowing; so that when he ran 
away, to prevent something worse happening, I had to 
pay, which brought me down, and kept me down, 
George. This is asolemn secret, between us, George, and 
must never again be spoken of.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“But I thought it right that you should know before 
you go away. It don’t alter your opinion of Bessie, 
does it, George? does it, my boy ?” 

“Alter my opinion of Bessie!” exclaimed George, 
warmly. “It gives her a greater claim on me. I love 
her more for it, dear girl, knowing how unhappy it 
would cause her to know this. Of course it must be 
kept from her!” ‘ ; 

“Dear boy, God bless you! God-bless you, dear boy!’ 
cried old Ben Sparrow, with the tears running down his 
face. “And, George—when you make a little money, 
and come home with it to make Bessie happy, be con- 
tented. Don't go striving after riches, as my son did, 
and forget the meaning of honesty, and the happiness 
there is in contentment. From the time he ran away I 
haye never had aline from him. But I heard that he 
was seen in Australia, and if he is alive you may meet 
him, for there are not many people there. Strange 
things do happen, George! You may meet him, and 
know him. I dare say he has grown something like me, 
but taller and more gentlemanly. Ah, that was his ruin, 
wanting to bea gentleman! Well, if you do meet him, 
George,” and the old man took George’s hand and press- 
ed it hard, and twined his fingers with George’s nery- 
ously—“if you do, give him—my—my love, George— 
my dear love—and tell him to write to me, and that his 
old father forgives him, George—that he forgives him‘! 
And tell him about you and Bessie, and how beautiful 
Bessie has grown, and how she’s fit to be a Princess’’-—— 
Old Ben broke down here, and George put his arm round 
the old man’s neck, and patted him on the back, and 
said, “‘ Yes, yes, Mr. Sparrow, I understand, I under- 
stand, I'll do all that you wish and in the way that 
you wish. And now that I know, I'll look out for him. 
What part of Australia do you think he’s in ?”’ 

“TI don’t know, George ; but Australia can’t be very 
large. I’ve done right to tell you, George, haven't 1?” 

“Yes, quite right.” 

With that they went into the house, and joined the 
party in the parlor. It was not a very merry one, and 
the conversation chiefly consisted of tender reminis- 
cences and hopeful anticipation. George tried to 
stepped before her.and said, in a hurried, agitated | be gay, but broke down, and if it had not been 

tone: | for old Ben Sparrow chirruping out a line of “ Cheer, 
“T should like to have a tew quiet words with George, | boys, cheer, there’s wealth for honest labor,” now and 
my dear; I sha’n’t have another opportunity. . | then, it would have been difficult to keep matters go- 
Naldret won’t mind.” : ing. But a diversion was occasioned in the course of 
That worthy woman nodded, and Ben Sparrow, going | the evening by the arrival of young Mr. Million, who 
into the shop, stopped George's entrance into the | came in to shake hands with George, he said, and to 
parlor. wish him good-by. 
“Don’t go in for a minute,” said Ben; “I want to George was sitting in the corner, with Tottie on his 
speak to you.” knee. The child was in a state of repletion, having 


“ There’s George,” said Jim Naldret, as the shop door 


opened, 
Bessie turned eagefly to the door, but Ben Sparrow 


“ All right, dfather; but I must have a kiss off, feasted her full on the pleasures of the table, and was 
Bessie first. ie |” | curled up in George’s arms, feeling very sleepy. Bes- 
The girl ran into the shop at his call, and nestled in | sie, sitting next to George (he hada spare arm for her 


waist, Tottie notwithstanding), cast strangely disturbed 
glances at her lover and the child, and her heart was 
bleeding from the wound inflicted upon it by what she 
had heard that afternoon. 

Every time George stooped and ki ottie, Bessie’s 
wound opened, and she was almost Gistracted with 


‘his arms for a moment. 

“There! there!’ exclaimed old Ben, taking Bessie’s 
hand gently and kindly. “Go inside, Bess, my dear. 
That's all George wanted with you. We'll be in 
presently.” 

Bessie went into the parlor, and George’s heart was: 
like a nest from which the dearly loved bird had flown. | doubt, and grief, and love. 

That little embrace, with Bessie, warm and soft and Young Mr. Million was very sunny and bright—a 
tender, in his arms, contained such exquisite happiness | sunbeam lighting up the sad clouds. He gave just a 
as to be painful. lance at the ear-rings in Bessie’s ears, and Bessie 

“T’'ll not keep you two minutes,” said Ben Sparrow ; | blushed as she rose to allow George to shake hands 
*‘come.to the door, so that we may not be heard.” with him. No one saw the glance but Mrs, Naldret, 

They went to the shop door, and into the street, which | and she looked gravely at Bessie. 

_ they paced slowly as they conversed. Young Mr. Million was profuse in his good Wishes 
Ag Twas sitting inside by the fire just now, George,” | forGeorge. He wished the young man all sorts of luck, 
resumed Ben, “there came into my mind something | and hoped he would soon be back. 
which I think IL ought to speak of before you go away. Every one was gratified at the heartiness. with which 
It brought back old time memories, too. You see, my | young Mr. Million expressed his good wishes—every 
dear boy, lam an old men, and there's no telling what | one but Mrs. Naldret; but, then, nothing seemed to 
may happen. It is a comfort to me that Bessie will | please her to-night. 
have a good man for a husband—for I believe you tobe | “I must drink your health, George,” said the young 
good, and—and a man, George!” brewer. 

“Indeed, Mr. Sparrow, I will do my best. It will be Ben Sparrow asked him, with a grand air, whether he 
my happiness to make her happy.” would take sherry wine or port, and he chose sherry, 

“T believe it will be, George, and that’s why I’m glad | and said that Miss Sparrow should fill his glass for 

she will be yours. I haveaothing to give her, George, | him. 

nothing. Iam so poor that I don’t know which way to | Bessie filled his glass and handed it to him with a 

turn sometimes to pay little bills.’’ bright flame in her cheeks; her hand shook, too, and a 
“T want nothing with her, Mr. Sparrow. I want no | few drops of wine were, spilled upon the table, 

better fortune than Bessie herself.” which ce Mr. Million said, gayly, was a good omen. 
He was overflowing with love for his dear girl. “ And here’s good luck to you, George, and a prosper- 
“She’s good enough to be a Princess,” said Ben, | ous voyage,” he said, and shook hands with George, 

proudly, “good enough to be a Queen.” and wished him good-bye, and shook hands also with all 

“She’s my Princess and my Queen,” replied George ; | in the room. 

“and she’s a good girl and will be a good wife, and Old Ben Sparrow looked at him very anxiously, and 
that’s better than all.” ~ when the young prince, with a quietly significant 

“That it is—that it is. But don’t interrupt me, | glance at the old man, proposed that Miss Sparrow 
George. I thought once I should be better off than I} should open the shop door for him, Ben said, “ Yes, yes, 
am, but something went wrong with me, and I lost all | certainly, sir,” and almost pushed Bessie into the shop. 

little savings. Since then, I have been going down, Now, what made Mrs. Naldret open the parlor door, 
till sometimes { think I can’t go down any lower.” Old | and seat herself so that she could see the shop door ? 
Ben Sparrow paused here, and before he resumed closed | It may have been done unconsciously, but certain it is 
his hand over them, as if with his | that, seeing something pass between young Mr. Million 
“inner sense of sight he were looking into the past. | and Bessie as they shook hands at the shop door, she 
“George, I am going to speak of Bossio’s father—and my | gave a sudden cry, as if overtaken by a spasm. 


- 


He was employed as one of old Mr. Million’s | 
collectors, and he used money that didn’t belong to | 
He used my money, too, and put my nanie to 


Bessie ran in at the cry, and then Mrs. Naldret sal 
in one quick flash, what no one else saw (ior Bess 
slipped it into her pocket), a letter in Bessie’s hand. 

The matron said it was nothing, merely a stitch in 


‘ : : : o : 
|} say you have heard that he ran away, years ago, in dis- | her side, and turned from the maid to-her son, around 


whose neck she threw her arms, and kissed him again 
and again. , 

“Why, mother !’’ exclaimed George, for. Mrs. Naldret 
was beginning to sob conyulsively. ‘Come, bear up, 
there's a dear soul! or we shall all be as bad as you!” 

Mrs. Naldret repressed her sobs, and pressed him 
closer to her faithful breast, and whispered : 

“Ah, George, there are a many women in the world 
for you, but there's only one mother!” 

He whispered back tovher, ‘‘ There’s only one woman 
in the world for me, and that’s my darling Bessie; and 
there is only one other who is as good as she is, and 
that’s the mother I hold in my arms.” 

And all she could reply to this was, “Oh, George, 
George! Oh, my dear, dear boy !’’ with a world of love 
and pity in her voice. 

And so the sad evening passed away, until George 
said, Hadn't father and mother better go home? He 
would soon be with them. They knew that he wanted 
to say good-by to Bessie, who-sat pale and tearful, with 
her hand in his; and they rose to go, saying he would 
find them up when he came home. 

“I know that, dear mother and father,’ he said, and 
went with them to the door, and kissed them, and came 
back with the tears running down his face. 

“T'll tell you what, George,’’ whispered old Ben Spar- 
row in George’s ear. ‘You shall say good-bye to Tottie 
and me, and we'll go to bed; and then you'll have Bessie 
all to yourself. But don’t keep too long, my dear boy, 
don’t keep too long.” 

Tottie had been fast asleep for more than an hour, 
and George took her in his arms, without waking her. 

** Good-bye, Tottie,’’ he said, “good-bye, little one!’’ 
He kissed her many times, and the child, stirred by his 
caresses, raised her pretty little band to his face. He 
kissed her fingers, and then resigned her to old Ben, 
who, with his burden in his arms, grasped George's 
hand tight, and bade him good-bye and God-speed. 

“And don’t forget, George,” he said, with a secret 
look toward Bessie. 

“No, Mr. Sparrow,’’ George replied, * I'll bear in mind 
what you told me.” 

“God bless you, then, and speed you back.” 

With this the old man ascended the stairs, with Tottie 
in his arms, turning over his shoulder to give George a 
parting look, and humming “Cheer, boys, cheer!’ 
softly, to keep up the spirit of the lovers. 

They had listened with a kind of strained attention to 
the old man’s voice, and when it was hushed, and silence 


‘ fell upon them, George turned to Bessie, and in an in-, 


stant she was in his arms, lying on his breast. A lon 
silence followed. George heard Bessie’s heart bea 
plainer than the tick of the old-fashioned clock, which 
stood like a % in a corner ofthe room. Not another 
sound could be heard but the ticking of the old clock 
and the beating of their hearts. As Bessie lay in her 
lover's arms, she thought whether it would be generous 
in her to question him about Tottie. The very asking 
of the question would imply a doubt. A voice whisper- 
ed to her, “Trust him; pertect love means perfect con- 
fidence.”” But the woman's words were present to her 
also; and George was paying for the child. She would 
not admit the thought of anything dishonorable in 
George; but the sting of the doubt was in her. Would 
it not be better for her to ask a simple question, which 
George could easily answer, than to ie tormented with 
doubt during the long months he would be away from 
her? Would it not be simple justice to Tottie? for if 
she were not satisfied, she might grow to hate the child. 
And Bessie really loved the pretty little forsaken one. 
The maternal instinct was in her, like the seedling of a 
flower in the ground, waiting for the summer-time to 
ripen it into the perfect beauty of motherly love. She 
loved children. 

And here a word. Whether out of place or not, it 
must be written. Trust not that woman who has no 
love for little ones, She is unworthy of love. 

How long the lovers remained silent they did not 
know. But the time flew all too swittly, for the solemn 
tongue of Westminster proclaimed the hour. Each clang 
was likeaknell. It was midnight. 

Midnight! What solemn reflections arise at such a 
moment,.if the mind be attuned to them! If 
the world were spread before us like a map, 
what varied emotion and feeling, what unworthy- 
striving, what unmerited suffering, what new lives born 
to pain, what old lives dying out in it, what thoughts 
dark and bright, what flowers of tender love, what weeds 
of ruthless circumstance, what souls born in the mire 
and kept there, what hope, what remorse, what sounds 
of woe and pleasant fountain voices with sparkles in 
them, what eo and divine touches of compas- 
sion, would, in the brief space occupied by the striking 
of the hour, there be displayed! And so that bell may 
toll, night after night, for generation atter generation, 
until a time shall come—say in a hundred years—when 

every human pulse that at this moment beats through- 
out the world, when every heart that thrills and thirsts, 
when every vainful mortal that struts and boasts and 
makes grand schemes for,self’s exaltment, shall lie dead 
2 earth and sea! Such thoughts should make us hum- 

@. 

The bell awoke the lovers from their dream, and they 
spoke in low tones of the future, and the hopes that lay 
in it for them. — 

“When I come back with a little bit of money, my 
darling,” said George, ‘I shall be content to settle down 
to my trade, and we shall jog along as happy as can be. 
We couldn’t settle down without pots and pans, and 
these I am going away to earn. I can see our little 
home, with you sitting by the fireside, or waiting at the 
door for me to give me a kiss when my day’s work is 
done. Then Ishall come round to mother’s old way, 
with her bread-and-cheese and kisses. That will be 
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good enough for me, my darling, with you to give me 
the kisses.” 

, And he gave and took an earnest of them there and 
then. ‘ 

So they talked’ of one thing and another until one 
o’clock was tolled by the Westminster bell, and during 
all that time Bessie had not found courage to speak of 
what was in her mind. George had noticed the ear- 
rings in Bessie’s ears, but had not spoken of them, 
thinking that Bessie would have drawn his attention to 
them. But Bessie s wound was too tresh; the pain and 
bewilderment of it were all engrossing. She had no 
thought for anything else. 

“And nowI must go, my darling,” said George, as, 
they stood by the shop door; “tor mother and tather 
are waiting for me.’’ He took her face between his hands 
and kissed her lips. ‘‘Oue kiss for hope; one tor faith; 
and one for love.”’ 

Bessie raised her face again to his, and whispered as 
she kissed: 

« And one for confidence.” 

“And one for confidence,” he repeated, as heartily as 
his sadness would allow. 


“There should be no secrets between us, George, | 
” 


“Certainly there should not be, darling,” he replied, 
“though you've been keeping one trom me all the night, 
you puss!”’ 

“T, George!” 

“Yes, you, dearest. You have hever told me who gave 
you those pretty ear-rings.”’ 

* Upon such slight threads often do our dearest hopes 
hang! Bessie, yielding to the weak impulse, to play off 
confidence for confidence, said: 

“Never mind those, George. 
thing first.” j 

At this moment the sound of music came to them, 

‘and the waits commenced to play the dear old air of 
“ Home, sweet home.”’ 

‘ “That's Saul’s doing,” thought George. “Good 
fellow! What will become of him during the time I ain 
away?” As he and Bessie stood linkelin aclose ein- 
brace, the soft strains floated through the air into their 
hearts 


I want to ask you some- 


“There shall be no secrets between us, George, in our 

own home—sweet home !” 
- “None, darling !” 

“And you'll not be angry with me for saying some- 
thing ?”’ ‘ 

“What can my dear girl say to make me angry? and 
at such a time!” . 

“ Then tell me, George—about Tottie.” 

“The dear'little thing! What about her, dearest ?” 

“ George, is she an orphan?’ 4 

How long seemed the interval before he replied! 
Tick—tick—tick—went the clock, so slowly! Oh, so 
slowly, now ! ; ° 

“No, Bessie.” 

How strangely his voice sounded! But he held her 
closer to him, and she had no power to tree herself froin 
his embrace. Indeed, she would have fallen had he 
loosed her. 

“Do not be angry with me, George,” she whispered, 
slowly and painfully. “She has a father living?’ 

Another long, long pause, and then, “Yes,” from 
George, in the same strange tone. 

“Tell me his name, George.” 

He held her from him suddenly, and, with his hands 


upon her shoulder, looked her steadily in the face. But | 


her eyes drooped in the light of his earnest gaze. 

“I cannot, Bessie,” he said, “I must not. When we 
are married I will tell you all. There shall be no secrets 
between us in our home—sweet home. Till then, be 
satisfied.” _~ 

Softer came the dear old air to Bessie’s ears. But the 

- tenderer meaning in it was gone forher. She turned 
from her lover petulantly. 
- “TI did not think you would refuse me this, George.” 

Wiser, stronger, than she, he said: 

“Do not let this trivial matter come between us, my 
dear;” and would have taken her to his heart again, but 
she did not meet him as before. “ This trivial matter !’’ 
Was he so lost to honor and to love for her? Something 
of her mind he saw in her face, and it made his blood 
hot. “Good God,” he thought, “is it possible she sus- 
pects me?” Then he strove to soothe her, but she 
would not be soothed. She said but little now; but her 
face was white with misery; doubt tore at the wound 
in her heart. She knew the pain she was inflicting upon 
him by the pain she felt herself. But she could not 
ear she could not say, “I know you are true to me, 

will be satisfied, and will wait.” So his efforts were 
vain, and twoo'’clock struck,and their agony was not 

’ over. The folling of the bell, however, brought to him 
the picture of his father and mother waiting up at home 
foy him. “I must go,” he said, hurriedly. ‘Good-bye, 
dear Bessie, and God bless you! Trust to me, and be- 
lieve that no girl ever had more faithful lover.” 

In spite of her coldness, he pressed her close to his 

_ breast and whispered assurance of his love and faith- 
fulness. Then tore himself away, and left her almost 
fainting in the shop, love and doubt fighting a sickening 
battle in her heart. ‘ 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


YOU ALONE, AND MY MOTHER ARE TRUE ; 
OF THE WORLD IS FALSE. 


THe night was very cold, and George felt the keen 
* windarelief. He took off his hat, and looked around, 
The street,was stilland quiet ; the last strain of ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” had been played, and the players had de- 
. parted. All but one, and he waited at the end of the 
street for George to come up to him. 
Saul |” 


/ hay clsped hands. 


x “T am you are here, Saul. I should not have 
it liked to go without wishing you good-bye.” 


ALL THE REST 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


“I waited for you, George. I knew you were in 


there, Mother and father sitting up for you, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 
“Yes. In afew hoursI shall go from here; then I 


shall be alone !’’ 

‘As I am, George.” 

“Nay, Saul, you have Jane.” 

“She has leit me, dear woman, I may never see her 
face again. It is for my good, George, that she has done 
this. You do not know how low we have sunk, 
| George,’’ and here his voice fell to a whisper, “at times 
we have been almost starving? It could not go on like 
this, and she has left me, and taken service somewhere 
in the country. She has done right. As I suffer, as I 
| stretch out my arms in vain for her, as I look round the 
walls of my garret and am desolate in the light of my 
misery, Iieel and contess that she has done right. Here 
is her letter. Come to the lamp ; there is lightenough 
; to read it by.” 

George read the letter, and returned it to Saul, say- 
ing, “‘ Yes, she is right. What do you intend to do?’ 
“God knows. To try if I can see any way. But all 
| is dark before me now, George.” 
“T wish I could help you, Saul.” 
“I know, Iknow. You are my only friend. Ifit ever 
| be in my power torepay you lor what you have done ”’— 
| He dashed the tears from lis eyes, and stood silent for a 
few minutes, holding George’s hand in his. ‘“ George,” 
' he said, in unsteady tones,“ in times gone by you and I 
have had many good conversations ; we passed happy 
hours: together. - Words that have passed between us 
are in my mind now.” 

“In mine too, Saul.” 

“We had once,”’ continued Saul, in the same strange, 
unsteady tones, ‘a conversation on friendship. I re- 
member it well, and the night on which it took place. 
We walked up and down Westminster Bridge, and 
stopped now and then, gazing at the lights on the 
water. There is something grand. and solemn in that 
sight, George ; I do not kuow why, butit always brings 
to my mind a dim idea of death and immortality. The 
lights stretch out and out, smaller and smaller, until 
not a glimmer can be seen; darkness succeeds them as 
death does lite. But the lights are there, George, al- 


though our vision is too linited to see them. You re- 
member that conversation, George ?” 
“Asif it has taken place this night, Saul. I can see 


the lights, and the darkness that jollows them.” 

“We agreed then upon the quality of friendship, but 
gave utterance to many generalities.’’ Sanl paused a 
while, and then said, slowly, “I am considering, George, 
' whether I rightly understand the duties that lie in 

friendship.” 

“Faithfulness, trustfulness.” 
“ Yes, those; and other things as well. Say that eu 
‘had a friend, and had learned something, had seen 
| something, of which he is ignorant, and which he 
| should know; say it is something that you would keep 
| from your friend if you were false instead of true to 


him ’’—— : 

| “T should be a traitor to friendship,” interrupted 
| George, warmly, “if I kept it from him. IfI were 
| truly his friend, I should seek him out and say what I 
| had learned, what I had seen.” 

“Evenif it contained pain, George; even if it would 
| hurt him to know ?” 

“ Even if it contained pain; even if it would hurt him 
to know. There is often pain in friendship; there is 
often pain in love. You have felt this, Saul, yourself, 
| I have too, dear friend! Often into life’s sweetness and 

tenderness pain creeps, and we do not know how it got 
there.” 

George uttered this in a gentle tone; he was think- 
|ing of Bessie. “Come, friend,” he said, seeing that 
| Saul hesitated to speak, “ you have something to tell 
‘ your friend. If you are true to him, tell it.”” 
| Thus urged, Saul said: “First answer me this: 
| When did you first think of emigrating 8 
| “TJ did not think of it at all betore it was put in my 
| head.” : 
| “ By wh ar? q 
) “By yountettr. Million. One night, not very long 
| ago now, he met me, and got into conversation with me. 
| Trade had been a little slack and I had had a few idle 
| days. This made me fret, for Lsaw that if things went 
| on in the same way it might be years before I could 
save enough to buy furniture to make a home for 
Bessie. I let this out in conversation with young Mr. 
Million, and he sympathized with me, and said it was a 
shame, but that if he were in my place he would put 
himself in a position to marry his sweetheart in less 
than a year. How? Tasked. By emigrating, he said. 
It staggered me, as you may guess, Saul. The idea of 
going away had never entered my head. He went on to 
say that his father took a great interest in working- 
men, and was very interested also in emigration ; that 
only that morning his father had mentioned my name, 
and had said that he had a passage ticket for the very 
ship that is going out of the Mersey to-morrow, Saul— 
and that if I had a mind to better myself he would give 
the ticket tome. I thanked him, and told him I would 
think of it. Well, I did think of it, and I read about 
wages over the water, and saw that I could do what he 
eaid. He gave me the ticket, and that’s how it came 
about.” 

“George,” said Saul, pityingly, for things that were 
at present dark to George seemed clear to him, “‘ Mr. 
Million never heard your name until this morning.” 

“Stop !” exclaimed George, passing his hand over his 
eyes with a bewildered air. “Speak slowly. I don’t 
know that I understand you. Say that again.” 

Saul repeated: 

“Mr, Million never heard your name. until this morn- 
ing. I went to his house, thinking that as he helped 
you he might help me; and he scoffed at me, and taunt- 
ed me bitterly. He had no more te do with getting 
your ticket than Thad. Every word young Mr. Million 
told you about the passage and about his father was 


false.” 
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“Good God!” cried George. ‘What could be his mo- 
tive then in telling me these things, andin obtaining 
this passage ticket for me ?”’ 

“Think, George,’ said Saul; “there is such a thing 
as false kindness. He siay have a motive in wishing 
you away. Icould say more, but I cannot Lring my 
tongue to utter it.” “ 

“You must, Saul, you must!’’ cried George, ina voice © 
that rang through the streets. 

They had walked as they conversed, and they were 
now standing outside his mother’s house. 

“You must! By the triend&hip I have borne tor you! 
By the memory co: what 1 have Gcpe Jor you!” “ 

The door of his house was cpened zs he spoke. His 
mother had heard his voice, and the agony in it, und 
came to the door. George saw her standing there, 
looking anxiously toward him, and he said, in a vcice 
thick with pain: 

“Stay here until I comeout. By the love you bear 
to Jane, stop until Ilcome. My mother will know; she 
is tar-seeing, 21d ] may beve been blind.” 

He hurried to his mother, and went into the house 
with her. For iull half an hour Saul waited in sus- 
peuse, and at the end of that time George came cut of 
the house, staggering like a drunken man. Saul caught 
lim, and held him up. His jace was as the face ot 
death; a strong agcny cwelt in it. 

“I have heard scn.ething,’’ he said, ina tone that 
trembled with passion end pain, and weakness. “My 
mother has doubted ior a long time past. She took a 
letter from him secretly to-night. Those esr-rings she | 
wore he gave her. Oh, my God! Tell me, you, what 
more you know. By the memory of all you hcld dear, 
tell me!” 

“George, my dear,” said Seul, in a broken voice, “a 
few noments after I quitted Mr. Million’s house 1 saw 
her enter it.” 

A long silence followed. The stars and the moon | 
shone brightly, but there was no light in the hezvens 
jor George. A sob broke ircm him, and another, and 
another. 

“ For God's sake!’ exclaimed San), “ for your mcther’s \ 
fake, who suffers now a griei as keen as yours, Lear up! 
Dear friend, if I could lay Gowz my life tor you I would. 

“ LT know it. You alone, and my mother, are true; all 
the rest of the world is ialset He wished to get rid of 
me, did he, and this wasatrap! ‘The falsé, lying dog! © 
But when I meet hin —— See here! Here is the ticket 
he'gave me, Iflhad hinm keiore me now, I would do 
to him as'I do to this’ —— 

He crumbled the paper in his hand, and tore it fierce- 
ly in twain. Saul caught bis arm, and stayed its de- 
struction. 

“ No, no, George !"" he cried, but his cry wes like a 
whisper. ‘ Don’t destroy it! Givedit, oh, give it to 
me! Remeniber the letter that Jane wrcte to me. 
Think of the future that is open to me, to her, unless I 
can see a way. The way is here! Here is my salvation | 
Let me go instead of you!" He tell upon his knees and 
raised his hands tremblingly, as if the Death-Angek | 
were before him, and he was not prepared. “ If I live, 

I will repay you, so help me, the Great God !” 

George muttered, “ Take it. For me it is useless. 
May it bring you the happiness that I have lost!” ; 

Saul kissed his friend’s hand, which tell from his 
grasp. When he looked up, his friend was gone. And 
the light in the heavens, that George could not see, 
shone on the face of the kneeling man. 


PART II. ix 
CHAPTER I. q 


THEY SAW, UPON ONE OF THE NEAREST PEAKS, A MAN STAND- 
ING, WITH SUNSET COLORS ALL AROUND HIM, 


WE are in the land ofa thousand hills. Height is 7 
piled upon height, range upon range. The white crests 
of the mountains cut sharp lines in the clear cold air, : 
and the few trees that are dotted about stand like sen- 
tinels on the watch. On one of the far heights, some 
trees, standing in aline, look like soldiers that have 
halted for rest, and the clumps o7 bush thatlieinthe 
valleys and on the sides of the hills are like wearied i 
regiments sleeping. d : ey’ 

‘In dear old England the roses are blooming, and the 
sun is shining; but bere itis night, and snow shadows = 
rest on the mountains and gullies. Among theseem- «© 
ingly interminable ranges ice-peaks glitter likediamond = 
eyes. Round about us where we stand there is but 
little wood growth; but in the far distance, beyond the 
eye’s reach, are forests of trees, from the branches of 
which garlauds of icicles hang fantastically: anddown = - 


Thy. 


in the depths the beanti‘ul fern leaves are rimmed with 4 
frosted snow. We are in the New World. ) oe 
Creation might have been but yesterday. Even these ° 


white canyas tents, lying in the lap ot Night, in the ‘ 
centre of the forest of peaks, do-not dispel the illusion. 
They are-clustered in the saddle of agully almost hid- roa 


den from sight by jealous upland. But look within, | +f < 
and you will see that the Old World is marching on to 4 
the New. Sturdy men, asleep upon canvas beds, are 
resting from their toil. Some are from old Devon, ae 


England’s garden land; some from the Cornwall miues; 5 
some from the mother-land’s fevered cities. Rest, tired 4 
workers! Sleep for a little while, strong, brown- 
bearded men! Over your spirits, as you dream,and = 
sometimes smile, it may be that the eternal light ofa 
new childhood is slowly breaking ! 

Hark! What cry is this, that reaches the ear? Come 
nearer. A baby’s voice! And now we can hear the soft 
voice of the mother singing her child tosleep withan = 
old familiar nursery rhyme. Dear words! Dearmemo- 
ries! Sweet thread of life! When it snaps, the world . 
is dark, and its tenderness and beauty have departed 
from our souls. The mother’s soft voice is like | a: 
dancing down ahill in the sun’s eye. How sweet if 
sounds! << 

What brings these men, women and children here 


. 
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BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


among the wilds? For answer, take—briefly told— 
what is not a legend, but veritable New-World history. 

Two men, adventurers from the Old World, attracted 
thence by the news of gold discoveries, traveled into 
hew country in search of an El Dorado which they 
could keep to themselves until their fortunes were 
made. They traveled over mountain and plain, and 
searched here and there, for weeks aud months without 
success, until, almost starving and penniless, they 
founl themselves the banks of a swittly-flowing 
river. This river, here wide, here narrow, here con- 
fined between rocky precipices, here widening on the 
plains, presented strange contrasts during the year. In 
the winter, the mountain snows which fed it came tum- 
bling furiously over the rocks; then its waters rushed 
madly through the defiles and overtlowed the plains. 
In the summer peace came to it; the warm sun made 
it drowsy, and it feil asleep. It curled itself up in its 
bed, as it were, and left its banks bare anddry. The 
snow torrents from the mountains brought with 
them something rarer than snow—gold. The pre- 
cious metal grew in the mountain rocks, and when the 
furious water tore it from its home, and carried it to 
the river it sank. into the river’s bed and banks, and 
enriched every fissure and crevice in its stony bottom. 
When the two adventurers camped by the river's side 
it was summer, and the banks were dry. They‘tried for 
gold, and found it. In a few hours they unearthed 
twenty ounces, and they looked at each other with wild 
eyes. Not asoul was within many miles of them; only 
the birds and the insects knew their secret. 
could not work without food. Some twenty miles from 
the scene of their discovery was a sheep-farming sta- 
tion. Tuither they walked in the night, so they might 
not be observed, and slept during the day. Pleading 
os they bought at the station a little meat and 

our, and walked in the daylight away from the river. 
But when night tell they warily retraced their steps, 
and crept through the dark like thieves, until they 
came to the precious banks. For weeks and months 
they worked in secret, and lived like misers, never dar- 
ing to light a fire, for fear the smoke might be seen; 
the very wind wastheir enemy. Their flesh wasted; 
their taces became haggard; their hair grew tangled and 
matted; they became hollow-eyed; and when, after 
many months of suffering, they had amassed as much 
pure gold as they could: carry, they walked painfully 
and wearily through bush and plain for a hundred and 
sixty miles, until they came toacity with afew thous- 
ani iniabitants, where, skeletons among men, they 
told their story, and for the first time showed their 
treasure. Delirium seized the city; men became al- 
most trantic with excitement; and the next day half the. 
inhabitants were making preparations to journey to 
Tom Tiddler’s ground. Surely enough, the river's 
banks proved a veritable gold mine; and after a time 
fresh discoveries were made. Came there one day a 
man, almost dead, from the snow mountains, with 


- lumps of goldin his pockets; but the perils of those 


regions were great, and men thought twice before they 
ventured. Life, after all, is more precious than gold. 
Some adventurers went forth, and mever returned to 
tell their story, Then it was said that they were killed 
by starvation, not by the perils of the weather, or be- 
cause they had no guns, and tents, and blankets with 
them. Said some—* Let us take food sufficient for 
months, and whatever else is necessary.”” They took 
more; they took wives, those who had them. Believe 
me, woman was Worth more than her weight in gold. 
So in the summer they went into Campbell’s Ranges, 
and pitched their tents there. And those they 
lett behind them, wrapped in their eager hunt for gold, 
forgot them for a time. The town nearest to the Ranges 
was many miles away; it was composed of a couple of 
score of tents and huts, and perhaps two hundred per- 
sons lived there. Wandered into it, looking about him 
strangely, wistfully—for Old-World’s ways were upon 
him, and Old-World thoughts were stirring in his mind 
—a man, tall, blne-eyed, strong. No man is long a 


But they | 


stranger in the New World, and this wayfarer talked to | 


one and another, and heard from a butcher the story 
of the two adventurers working on the river's banks 
until they were worn to skin and bone. 

“ But they got gold! ” exclaimed the new-comer. 

“Almost more than they could carry,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

The man looked about him restlessly; the eager long- 
ing of his soul was for gold, but in him it was no basa 
craving. 

“Tf one could get into the mountains, now,” he said, 
“where the gold comes from! ”’ ; 

Said the butcher : . 

‘Some went, and didn’t come back.” 

“ They lie over there ?”’ said the man, looking toward 
the hills. 

“Aye,”’ replied the butcher, ‘‘them’s Campbell's 
Ranges. There's a party prospecting there now, I’ve 
heard. They'll get gold, sure; but it requires courage.” 

“ Courage !”’ exclaimed the man, not scornfully and 
arrogantly, but sweetly and gently. ‘‘Who dares not, 
deserves not. And when a great thing is at stake——! 
Thank you, mate. Good-day!” 

And then he walked in the direction of Campbell's 
Ranges, stopping to buy a little flour on his way. He 
could not afford much; his means were very small. 

The rough diggers often spoke among themselves of 
the manner of his first coming to them. They were | 
working in the gullies, which were rich with gold; 
some were burrowing at the bottom of their mines, 
some were standing by the windlasses, hauling up the | 
precious dirt. They had been working so from sunrise, | 
and their hearts were light; for the future was as glow- 
ing as the bright colors of the sun were when they 
turned out to work—as glowing as the beautiful colors 
in the sky were now. It was sunset. The gold-diggers 
standing in the sun’s light, with strong chests partly 


bared, with strong arms wholly so, were working with | out without a word. The touch of a hand upon his | 
Now and then snatches of song burst from their | shoulder roused the stranger, and he looked into, 
i lips; now and then jests and good-humored words were | David's face. ‘ y 


a will. 


less, friendless, that his feet were sore, and that he had 
not tasted food since yesternight; if they had known 


up his heart and his strength—they would have played 
the part of 
tion. The 
and wrapped the man and his misery-from their gaze 
and comprehension. 
of his form—nothing more. What were his thoughts 
during this time ? 
If I can keep my strength, I may find gold to-morrow, 
and then they will sell me food, perhaps. 
are women among them. 
hearts.”’ 
solemn hills, at the solemn sky, and thought, “ For my- 
self I should be content to die here, and now. But for | 
her—for her! Give me strength, great God—sustain 
me !”’ 
when the moon rose, as it did soon after, it shone upon 
his form. 
was the first to see him in his attitude of supplication. 
She hurried in to her husband, who was nursing a little 
daughter on his knee. 


be no harm, and he has no shelter. 
of food.” 


flung from one to the other. The women were busy 
outside their tents. lighting fires to prepare for supper; 
three or four children were playing with a goat and a 
dog; a cat—yes, a cat!—stepped cautiously out of a 
tent, and gazed solemnly about.’ And all around them 
and above them were the grand hills and mountains, 
stretching for miles on every side. It was a wonderful 
life amidst wonderful scenes. Close contact with the 
grandeur of nature and with its sublime influences 
humanized many of the rough men, and melted them | 
to awe and tenderness. The hills were full of echoes; | 
when the thunder came, the titanic hollows sent the | 
news forth and brought it back again: it was like God's 
voice speaking with eternal majesty. As the diggers | 
looked up from their work, they saw, upon one of their ! 
nearest peaks, a nian standing, with sunset colors all 
around him, 


CHAPTER II. 
MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD, PURER THAN DIAMONDS, ARE 


“What are you doing ?’’ asked David. 

“ Praying.” : 

“For what?” 

“For strength, for comfort. I need both. Turn your 
face from me! Iam breaking down!” . 

A great sob came from the stranger’s heart. David, 
with averted face, stood steady and silent for full five 
minutes. Then placed his hand upon the stranger's 
shoulder and spoke : 

“Come with me. Ican give you a shelter to-night. 
My wife sent me to you.” 

“God biess her !”’ 

“Amen. Come, mate.’ * 

The stranger rose, and they walked together to the 
tent, where the woman and child awaited them. The 
stranger took off his cap—it was in tatters—and looked 
at the woman and her child, and stooped and kissed the 
hl girl, who put her hand on his tace, and said, pity 
ngly : 

“Poorman! Are you hungry?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

That the man and the woman should turn their backs 


THESE SWEET AND DELICATE WAYS, 


THETR first thought. was, “Is he alone? Are there 
more behind him?” for they were jealous of being 
overwhelmed by numbers. He looked down upon the 
busy workers, and with slow and painful steps came 
across the hills,and down the valley toward them. 
Pale, patient-looking, foot-sore, ragged, and with deep 
lines on his face, he stood in the midst of them, a 
stranger among the hills. ' 

“Are these Campbell's Ranges ?’’ he asked, humbly. 

“* Yes, mate.”’ 

The man who answered him had just emptied a 
bucket of fresh dug earth on to a little hillock by the 
side of his mine. The stranger saw specks of gold 
among it. There was no envy in the look that came 
into his eyes. It was like a prayer. 

“Where de you come from ?” asked the gold-digger. 

The stranger mentioned the name of the town. 

“Did you come in search of us?’ 

“T heard that there was a party of men working in 
Campbell's Ranges, and that there was plenty of gold 
here; so I came.” 

“By yourself ?’” 

“By myself. I know no one. 
short time in the colony.” 

“You have no tent ?” 

“T had no money to buy one.” 

He murmured these words in so soft a tone that the 
gold-digger did not hear them. 

“No blankets ?” 

“For the same reason.” 

Again he murmured the reply, so that the questioner 
did not know his destitute condition. 

“No pick or shovel?” 

The stranger shook his head sadly, and was turning 
away, when the gold-digger said : 

“ Well, mate, the place is open to. all; but. we want to 
keep ourselves as quiet as possible.” 

“T shall tell no one.” 

He turned from the worker, and sat himself upon the 
ground at ashort distance from the human hive, out 
of hearing. The gold-diggers spoke to one another, 
and looked at him, but made no advance toward him. 
The women also raised their heads and cast many 
a curious glance at the stranger, who sat apart 


I have been buta 


suddenly upon him and make a perfectly unnecessary 
clatter, and become unnecessarily busy, touched the 
stranger's sensitive heart, and the unspoken words 
were in his mind, “God be thanked! There is much 
goodin the world.” wt, 

More precious than gold, purer than. diamonds, are 
these sweet and delicate ways. 

“Now, Dayid,’’ cried the woman, briskly, “ supper's 
ready.” 

And David and his wife, notwithstanding that they 
had made their meal an hour ago, sat down with the 
stranger, and ate and drank with him. When supper 
was over David said: 

“We'll not talk to-night; you must be tired. You 
slept out last night, I suppose ?’”’ 

*'Yeu,’’ é 

" = without a blanket, I'll bet ?”” + 

* Yes.” 

“A good night’s rest will do you good.” 

Upon this hint his wite brought some blankets, and 
gave them to the stranger. She and her husband 
child slept in the back part of the small tent, ‘the w: 
of division being strips of green baize. Before turning 
in, David said : 

“You had best have a look round you in the morning; 
I can lend you a pick andshovel. My name's David.” 

“ Mine is Saul Fielding.”’ 

* * . * * * * 

By his patience and gentleness he soon made his way 
to the hearts of the residents in this small colony. 
First, the children loved him; the liking of the mothers 
followed naturally; and within a month every man there 
was his friend. Love is not hard to win. Try, you who 
doubt. Try, with gentleness and kindness, and with 
charitable heart. 

* * * * * oT 


It is full three months after Saul Fielding’s introduc- 


tion to the small settlement in Campbell's Ranges. Ot 
human beings there are fiity souls, all told. Four wo: 
men—wives—seven children, and thirty-nine men. O1 
other living creatures there are at least a dozen dogs 
(what is your gold field | aaa its dogs ?), three goats, 
wise, as all goats are, in their generation, a large number 
of poultry (some of them in the shell), and a cat, The 
shade of Whittington would rejoice if it knew that this 


irom them. He, on his part, sent many @ wistful | eat cost an ounce of gold—and a pinch over. 


glance in their direction, and watched the fires and the } 
children playing. Behind the hills sank the sun, and 
hight drained the fiery peaks of every,drop of blood. 
Before the hills grew white the gold-digyers lett off 
work, and, contrary to their usual custom, took their 
buckets and tools to their tents,and took the ropes 
from their windlasses. Tlere was a strapger near 
them. 

“He seems decent,” said the women. 

“You can never tell,”’ replied the men, shaking their 
heads in doubt. . . 

Now and then they came from thett Wnts to see if the 
stranger were still there. He had not moved, It was 
from no want of humanity that they did not ca!l him, 
and offer him food and a shelter. How did they know 
that he did not belong to a party of bush-rangers, whose 
object was plunder? They let off their fire-arms and 
reloaded them: But if they had known this man’s 
heart and mind ; if they had known that he was penni- | 


the trouble of his soul, and the dim hope which kept 


ood Samaritans without a moment's hesita- 
arker shadows came down upon the valleys, 


They couldsee the faint outline | 


“They suspect me; it is natural. 
If not—there 


I may be able to touch their 
He gazed around and above him—at the 


He knelt, and buried his face in his hands; and | 


A woman, standing at the door of her tent, | 


“David,” she said, “that man is praying. There can | 
He may bein want 


“Poor man !’’ said the little daughter. 
The father lifted her gently from his knee, and went 


; woman in the world. 


It is June and winter, and the snow season is in ite 
meridian. The workers are snowbound; the Repghts 
all around them are more than man-deep in snow. But 
they have no fear. They have made wise preparations 


for the coming of the enemy, and up to the present 


time they have escaped hurt. They have wood ané 
provisions to last them for full six months. ‘That th 
are cut off from the world for a time daunts them no 
Their.courage is of the Spartan kind. They have beer 
successful far beyoud their expectaticus, and nearl 
every man there is worth his hundred ounces of gol 
Some have more, a few less. Saul has eighty ounces 
and he keeps it next his heart, sewn in his blue serge 
shirt. David’s wife reproved him once for carrying the 
weight about. ’ 

“Tt is nearly seven pounds weight, Saul Fielding,” she 
said; “it must weigh you down.’ 

“Weigh me down, David’s wife!” he replied, with a 
sweet lookin his eyes. “It is a feather’s weight. It 

bears me up! It is not mine ; it belongs to the dearest 
The little bag that contains it 
contains my salvation!’ 

David and Saul were mates ; they dug and shared, and 
he lived with the father, mother, and child. The man 
he called David, the woman David’s wife, the child 
David's daughter. He said to David's wife one day: 

“When I go home and join my dear woman, she and I 
every night of our lives will call down a blessing for 
David and David's wife, and Dayid’s daughter.” 

He often said things to David's wife that brought tears 
to her eyes. 

“We shall go home, too,” said David’s wife, “and we 
shall see her.’’ 

“Please God,” returned Saul, and whispered, ‘Come, 
happy time!” 

How tender his heart grew Sustng iis time! How 
he blessed God for His goodness ! at beauty he saw 
in every evidence of the great Creator! He made the 
rough men better, and often inthe evening they would 
gather round him while he read to them and talked 
with them, The Sabbath-day, from the time he came 
among theth, was never passed without prayer. And so 
they had gone on during tlie summer and the autumn, 
digging and getting gold, singing songs to the hills while 
they dug an 
for the women and children, in anticipation of the win- 
ter, and they all lived happily together. Then the 

snow began to fall. It came light at first, and dropped 
softly to the ground round about the huts of the small 
community, as if it were bringing to them a message of 


» 


delyed. The men had built stronger huts _ 
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they saw it, for it warmed their hearts with visions of 
the dear old land over the seas. It brought back to 
them memories of their school-days. “ After the snow,” 
they said, “the primroses;” and in their fancy they 
saw the Old Country's sweet flower. The children Played 
with it, and pelted each other with snow-balls, and the 
men joined in the sport. The goats scampered up the 
hills in mad delight, and sent snow-sprays in the air 
with their hoofs. The women looked on lovingly, and 
the little gully was filled with pleasant mirth, and the 
echoes laughed after them. At night they clustered 
reund their fires, and raised up pictures for the future. 
They talked of their gold, not greedily, but gratefully; 
they blessed the land which gave them its treasures 
willingly ; andin their dreams they dreamed of dear 
Old England, and of the dear faces at home—the dear 
old faces which would smile upon them by-and-by, 
please God! And while they dreamed, and while their 
hearts were light, and while within them reigned the 
peace which came trom —— thoughts, the soft snow 
tell and fell. Day after day passed, week after week, and 
still it fell. After many weeks had thus passed, Saul 
woke in terror one night. He didnot know what had 
occasioned the fear that was upon him. Was it caused 
by adream? Hecould remember none. He felt as if 
a spirit’s voice had spoken to him. He rose and listen- 
ed. He Reard nothing. Everything around him was 
wrapped in peace and silence. Softly he dressed him- 
self, so as not to disturb the sleepers, and went out of 
the tent. The snow was falling fast. How white 
and pure were the hills! In the far distance they 
and the skyseemed one. He took @ pole, and feel- 
ing his way carefully, walked across the near hills, 
ankle deep, kneé deep, breast deep. And yet 
he had not walked far, not five hundred yards. 
‘The terror that was upon him now assumed a tangible 
shape. He was in a snow prison! Nature held him 
fast ; had built up barriers between him and Jane, | 
Was it destined that he should never get away from 
these snow-bound hills? Suppose the snow continued 
to fall for weeks and months! “Jane!’’ hecried. And 
the echoes cried, “ Jane! Jane!’’ dying away mourn- 
ly. The sound frightened him, and he called no 
more. Then his reasoncame back tohim. They could 
keep the snow away from their tents ; all they had to 
do was to shovel it down: all they had to do was to be ! 
vigilant. He comforted himself with this thought, and 
slowly, painfully, retraced his steps to his tent, and | 
crept among his blankets again. As he lay, he heard a | 
moan. How every little sound frightened him! It was 
but the wind. But the moan grew louder, grew into a 
shriek, and rushed past the tent, and over the hills, like 
au angry spirit. And it brought the Snow-Drift with it! 
But he did not think of that as he lay shivering. He | 
did not know the new danger that threatened him. | 
*‘God shield you, dear woman!’ he murmured, as he | 
fell into a doze. “God bring me to you!” 

All night long the wind shrieked and whistled through | 
the tents ; the men, tired out, with their exertions, did | 
not wake. But the women did, and lay and trembled, | 
David's wife awoke. 

“ David!” she whispered ; but he did not hear her. 

“ What's the matter, mother ?’”’ murmured her daugh- 
ter. 

“Nothing, child, nothing. It’s only the wind. | 
Hush! we mustn't wake father. Go to sleep, darling!” | 
‘The sun rose late the next morning, and a dim blood- | 
veil was in the sky, which made some of them think 
that it was night still, The miners found the snow | 
round their huts to be three feet deep. They looked 
anxious at this. 

“We can master the snow,” they whispered to one 
another, “ but the snow-drift will master us.’’ ; 

Even as they spoke, the wind, which had lulled, be- | 
gan to moan again, and before they had been working 
an hour shoveling away the snow, the wind-storm, 
bringing the snow with it from the heights over Which 
it rushed, blinded them, and drd&ve them into their | 
tents for shelter. They could not hold their feet. 
“Let us hope it'll not last long,’ they said ; and they 
took advantage of every lull to work against their 
enemy, not like men, but like heroes. 

“What makes you so downcast, Saul?” asked David; 
he had not begun to lose heart. 


Saul looked in silen+e at Dayid’s wife and David's | 


Congas they were at the far end of the hut. 
“You are not frightened, Saul, surely ?”’ said David. 
“ Not for myself, David,”’ whispered Saul. 


child ?” 
perfect love for a woman also, David. 


David's look was sufficientanswer. “I havea 
If she were here, 


ove fram the clear bright sky. They laughed when | 


“But tell | 
me—what kind of love do you bear for your wife and | 


He dreamed that he and the others had escaped from 
| their snow-prison, and that he was on his way home. 
Blue waters were beneath him; bright clouds were 
| above him; a fresh breeze was behind him; and the shi 
dipped into the sea and rose from it, like a light-h 
god. The sailors were singing, and he sang with them 
as he lent a hand with the ropes. He looked across the 
sea and saw Jane standing on a far-off shore, with glad 
face turned toward him. “I am coming, Jane!’’ he 
| cried, and she smiled, and held out her arms to him. 
Nearer and nearer he approached to the haven of his 
| hopes; nearer and nearer, until, although they were di- 
| vided by many miles of water, he could speak to her, 
| and hear her speak. ‘“ See!’ he cried, and held out his 
bag of gold. As she raised her eyes with thankfulness 
to the heavens, David’s wife and David's daughter ap- 
, peared suddenly by his side. ‘Here are the friends 
who saved me, Jane,”’ he cried. Davidis below, asleep, 

, and his wife is here, knowing your story and mine. She 
{insists upon saying that you are her sister; she isa 
| good woman. The shame of the past is gone.” As he 
| said these words, a sudden and terrible wind sprang up; 
and the dark clouds, rushing down from the heavens, 
shut Jane from his sight. In a moment everything was 
changed. The ship seemed as if it were being torn to 
| pieces; the waters rose; and the cries of the sailors were 
| indistinguishable amidst the roaring of the wind. “My 
God !’’ he heard Dayid’s wife cry; and at that moment 
he awoke, and rising swiftly to his feet, saw a candle 
alight in the tent, and David’s wife standing in her 
| hight-dress on his side of the green baize which divided 
j the tent. Her face was white with terror. 

“My God !’’ she cried again; “ we are lost !’’ 

The storm that had arisen in his dream was no fancy. 
It was raging now among the hills furiously. 

“Go into your room,” said Saul, hurriedly. 
be dressed in a minute.’ 

In less than that space of time he was up and dressed, 
and then David tore the green baize aside. 

“Saul,” he said, “this is terrible!’’ And stepping to 
Saul's side, whispered, “If this continues long, our 
grave is here,” 


Saul went to the door of the tent and tried to open it; 
he could not. The wind had brought with it thousands 
and thousands of tons of snow trom the heights, and 
they were walled up. Saul felt all round the sides of 
the tent. The snow was man-high. Only the frail drill 
of which the tent was made kept it from falling in and 
burying them. In an instant Saul comprehended their 
dread peril. 

“The tree !"’ he cried, as if an inspiration had fallen 
upon him. ‘“ The tree!” 


Just outside the tent, between it and the tent next to 
it, stood agreat pine tree—the only tree among the tents. 
Many a time had it been suggested to cut down this tree 
for fire-wood, but David had prevented it. ‘‘ Wait,’ he 
had said, “until we want it; when fire-wood runs 
short and we can’t get it elsewhere, it will be time 
enough.” So the tree had been saved from the axe, and 
stood there like a giant, defying the storm. Saul piled 
up the rough seats and the tables which comprised the 
furniture of the tent, and, climbing to the top of them 
cut a great hole in the roof of the tent. It was day- 
light above, and the snow was falling fast. Saul saw 
the noble tree standing fast and firm in the midst of the 
storm. Witha desperate leap he caught a branch, and 
raised himself above the tent. And when he looked 
upon the awful scene, upon the cruel white snow in 
which the tents all around him were imbedded, and 
nearly buried, his heart throbbed despairingly. 


But this was no time for despair. It was the time for 
action. When he had secured his position in the tree, 
he stooped over the tent. 

“David!” he cried. David's voice answered him. 

“This is our only chance,”’ he said, loudly ; he spoke 
slowly and distinctly, so that those within the tent 
might hear him. ‘ Here we may be able to find safety 
until the storm abates and the snow subsides. Listen 


“T will 


; to me, and do exactly as I say. Get some provisions to- 


gether and some water; and the little brandy that is 
left. Make them up in a bundle. Tie rope and cord 
round it, and let me haveit. Quickly!” 

Before he finished speaking, David's wife was busy 
attending to his instructions. 

“Answer me, Saul,” cried David, 
of our mates ?” 

Saul groaned. “ Do not ask me, David! Let us thank 
God that this tree was left standing.” 

David climbed on to the table in a few minutes, with 
| the bundle of provisions in his hands. He was lifting 
it for Saul to take hold of, when the pile upon which he 


“What do you see 


as your wife is with you, I could bear it, and so could | was standing gave way, and he fell heavily to the 
she. Dayid, we are beset by a terrible danger. Listen | ground. 


bal» wind. Iam afraid we may never get out of this.” 
avid's lips quivered, but he shook away the fear. 

“We mustn’t lose heart, Saul, and we must keep this 
danger trom the wife and little one. There’s men’s work 
before us, and we must do it—like men !" 

“ Trust me, David,” said Saul; “my heart beats to the 
pulse of a willing hand;” and said no more. 

The wind-storm continued all the day with such vio- 


lence that it was impossible for the men to work. As | 


the day advanced, the blood-veil in the sky died away, 
and when the night came the moon’s light shone clear 
and cruel, bright and pitiless. 

Worn out with hard toil and anxiety, Saul Fielding 
lay down that night and tried to sleep. “I must haye 
strength for to-morrow,” he thought. The fierce wind 
had grown faint, and it moaned now among the hills 
like a weak child. Saul smiled gladly, and accepted it 
asa good omen. He hugged his gold close, and vowed 
that he would not risk another season of such danger. 
“Tf I do not get an ounce more,” he thought, “I will be 
content. at I have will be sufficient for the home 
and for Jane. “Jane, dear Jane!” Her name always 


came to him like a prayer, and with “Jane ” on his lips, 
and “Jane” in his thoughts, he fell asleep and dreamed 
of her, 


At this moment a movement in the tent nearest to 
the tree arrested Saul’s attention. One of the men in- 
| side had thought also of the tree, and had adopted 
| Saul’s expedient of cutting through the roof of the 
tent. His head now appeared above the rent. He saw 

| Saul, but he was too far away to reach the tree. 

“Give me a hand, mate!’’ he cried. “Give me a 

| hand, for God’s sake !’’ 

“One moment,” replied Saul, deeply anxious for the 

| fate of David, for he heard the generous-hearted digger 
groan, and heard Dayid’s wife sobbing. ‘“ Keep your 
hold and stand firm for a little while. You are safe 
there fora time. There is something here in my own 
tent I must see to at once.” Then he called, “ David ! 
David! are you hurt?” 

The voice of David's wife answered him with sobs 
and cries. “He can’t move, Saul! He can’t move! 
Oh, my poor dear Dayid! He has broken his leg, he 
says, and his back is hurt. What shall Ido? Oh! what 
shall I do?” 

But although she asked this question, she—true wife 
and woman as she was—was attending to the sufferer, 
not thinking of herself. 

“God pity us!’ groaned Saul, and raised his hand to 
the storm. “Pity us! pity us!” he cried. 


: ped 9 pitiless snow fell, and the soft flakes danced 
n the air. . 

are Saul cried, ‘David's wife! The child! the 
rs) ! ” 

“Let me be, wife,” said David; “I am easier now. 
Pile up those seats again; make them firm. -Don’t hur- 
ry; Ican wait; Iaminno pain. Lift our little daugh- 
ter to Saul, and the provisions afterward." 

She obeyed him; she piled the seats one above an- 
other; then brought the child to David. He took herin 
his arms, and kissed her again and again. 

“My pet! my darling!” he moaned, “Kiss father, 
little one!” 

And the rough man pressed this link of love to his 
heart, and kissed her face, her hands, her neck, her lips. 

“Now, wife,” he said, and resigned their child to her. 
David's wife stood silent for a few moments with the 
child in her arms, and murmured a prayer over her, and 
blessed her, and then, keeping down her awful grief 
bravely, like a brave woman, climbed to the height, and 
raised her arms to Saul with the child in them. Only 
her bare arms could be seen above the tent’s roof. 


“Come, little one,” said Saul, and stooping down, at 
the risk of his life, clutched the child from the mother’s 
arms, and heard the mother’s heart-broken sobs. 

“Is she safe, Saul ?” 

‘She is safe, dear woman.” 

Other heads rose from otker tents, and turned de 
spairingly about. Butno help for them was near. They 
were in their grave. 

David's wife raised the provisions to Saul, and went 
down to her husband. 

‘‘Wife,”’.said David, “leave me,and see if you can 
reach Saul. It will be difficult, but you may be able to 
manage it.” 

She looked at him tenderly. 

“My place is here, David,’’ she said; “I shall stay 
with you, and trust to God. Our child is safe, in the 
care of a good man.” 

He tried to persuade her, but she shook her head 
sweetly and sadly, and simply said: 

“T know my duty.” 

He could say no more, for the next moment he 
swooned, his pain was so great. Then his wife knelt by 
him, and raised his head upon her lap. 


Meanwhile the man in the next tent, who had called 
to Saul to give him a hand, had not beenidle. He found. 
a plank, and was raising it to the roof, with the purpose 
of resting it upon a branch of the tree. As with more 
than a man’s strength he lifted the plank forward, Saul 
heard a thud beneath him, and looking down, saw that 
the walls of the tent in which David and his wife were 
had given way, and that the snow was toppling over. 
He turned his head; he was powerless to help them. 
The tears ran down his face and beard, and he waited, 
awe-struck by the terror of the time. He thought he 
heard the voice of David's wife cry : — 

**Good-bye, my child! God preserve you !” 

In a choking voice he said, solemnly, to Dayid’s little 
daughter: 

“Say ‘God bless you, mother and father !’’”” 

The child repeated the words in a whisper, and nestled 
closer to Saul, and said : 

“I’m so cold! Where’s mother and father? Why 
don’t they come up ?” , 

Saul, with a shiver, looked down. Nothing of David 
or of David's wife did he see. The tent was not insight. 
Fer a had covered it. And still it fell, and still it 

rifted. 


The digger who occupied the next tent had fixed his 
plank; not a moment was to be lost, his tent was 
cracking. Creeping along the plank with the nervous 
strength of desperation, clinging to it like a eat, he 
reached the tree, and was saved for a time. As he 
reached it, the plank slipped into the snow. And still 
it fell,androse higher and higher. Men signaled to 
each other from tent to tent, and bade God bless each 
other, for they felt that, unless the snow-drift and snow- 
fall should instantly cease, there was no hope for them. 
But still it fell ; fell softly into the holes in the canvas 
roofs and sides, into the chambers below ; crept up to 
them inch by inch; wrappéd yellow gold and mortal 
flesh in soft shrouds of white, and hid the adventurers 
from the light of day. : 

Only three remained. Saul and David's little daughter, 
in the uppermost branches of the tree. The digger from 
the nearest tent clinging to a lower branch. 


This man was known by the name of Edward Beaver : 
a silent man at best, and one who could not win’ confi- 
dence readily. His face was covered with hair fast turn- 
ing gray. Between him and Saul but little intercourse 
had taken place. Saul had not been attracted by 
Beaver’s manner, although often when he looked at the 
man a strange impression came upon him that he knew 
the face. Saul spoke to Beaver once, and asked him 
where he came from; but Beaver answered him roughly, 
and Saul spoke to him no more. In this dread time, 
however, Beaver’s tongue was loosened. 

“This is awful,” he said, looking up at Saul. 

Saul looked down upon the white face which was up- 
turned to his, and the same strange impression of its 
being familiar to him stole upon him like a subtle vapor. 
An agonizing fear was expressed in Beaver’s counten- 
ance; he was frightened of death. He was weak, too, 
having just come out ofa low fever, and it needed all 
his strength to keep his footing on the tree. 

“Do you think we shall die here? ” he asked. 

“I see no hope,” replied Saul, pressing David's little 
daughter to his breast.’ The child had fallen to sleep- 
Saul’s soul was too much troubled for converse, and 
the morning passed almost in silence. Saul lowered 
some food and drink to Beaver. “I have very little 
brandy,” he said; “but you shall share and share.’* 
And when Beaver begged for more, he said, “No, not 
yet; I must husband it. Remember, I have another 
life here in my arms to care for.” : 

The day advanced, and the storm continued: not = 
trace of the tents, or of those who lay buried in them, 
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could be seen. The cruel white snow had made a 
churchyard of the golden gully. 

Night fell, and brought darkness with it; and in the 
darkness Saul shuddered, with a new and sudden fear, 
for be felt something creeping up to him. It was 
Beaver’s voice creeping up the tree, like an awful 
shadow. 

“Saul Fielding,” it said, “my time has come. 
The branches are giving way, and I am too weak to hold 


“God help you, Edward Beaver,’ said Saul, pity- 
ingly. 
And David's little daughter murmured in her sleep, 
“What's that, mother?” Saul hushed her by singing 
in a soft tender voice a nursery rhyme, and the child 
smiled in the dark, and her arms tightened round Saul’s 


' neck, It was a good thing for them that they were to- 


gether; the warmth of their bodies was a comfort, and 
in some measure a safeguard to them. 

When Saul’s soft singing was over, he heard Beaver 
sobbing beneath him. ‘I used to sing that once," the 
man sobbed, in weak tones, “ to my little daughter.” 

“Where is she now?’ asked Saul, thinking of those 
he loved at home. 

“Bessie! Bessie!’’ cried Beaver, faintly. ‘Where 
are you? Oh my God! if I could live my life over 

ain |” 

Saul thought of George's Bessie as he asked, ‘‘ Where 
do you come from? What part do you belong to ?’”’ 

It was a long time before he received an answer, and 
then the words crept up to him, faint and low, through 
the darkness, as though the speaker's strength were 
waning fast. 

“From London—from Westminster.” 


“From Westminster?’ echoed Saul, and Beaver's | 


face appeared to his imagination. 

“T must tell you,”’ gasped the dying man; “I must 
tell you before I die. You may be saved, and you will 
take my message home.” 

“TI will, if 1 am spared,” replied Saul, in a voice 
which had no hope in it. 

“T have been a bad son and a bad father. My name 
isnot Beaver—it is Sparrow, and my father, if he is 
alive, lives in Westminster.” 


“Old Ben Sparrow, the grocer!” cried Saul, in amaze- ! 


ment. “I know him! I saw him a few weeks before 
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without the slightest’'condescension. The cordiality of 
his manner was perfect. 

“Quite a gentleman,” thought Ben; “every inch a 
gentleman.” 

Said young Mr. Million, “ As I was passing your way, 
I thought I would drop in and see how you and your 
granddaughter are,” 

“It’s very kind and thoughtful of you, sir,’’ replied 
old Ben Sparrow. “Ofcourse, we're a bit upset at 
George's going. Everything is at sixes and sevens, and 
will be, I dare say, fora few days. Bessie’s inside ’— 
with a jerk of his head in the direction of the parlor— 
“she’s very sad and low, poor dear.” 

“We mustn’t let her mope, Mr. Sparrow,”’ remarked 
young Mr. Million, striking up a partnership at once 
with the old grocer. 

“No, sir,” assented Ben ; ‘we mustn’t let her mope; 
it ain’t good for the young—nor for the old, either. But 
it’s natural she should grieve a bit. You see, sir,’’ he 
said, confidentially, “George is the only sweetheart 
Bessie ever had. She ain’t like some girls, chopping 
and changing, as if there’s no meaning in what they 
do.” 

“We must brighten her up, Mr. Sparrow. It 
wouldn’t be a bad thing if you were to take her for a 
drive in the country one fine day. The fresh air would 
do her good.” 

“Tt would do her good, sir. But I couldn’t leave the 
shop. Business is dreadfully dull, and I can’t afford to 
lose a chance of taking a few shillings—though, with 
the way things are cut down, there’s very little profit 
got nowadays. Some things go almost for what they 
cost. Sugar, for instance. I don’t believe I get a 
ha’penny a pound out of it.’’ 

Young Mr. Million expressed his sympathy, and said 
it ought to be looked to. He would speak to his 
father, who was a “friend of the working-man, you 
know.” 

“TIT don’t know how to thank you, sir,” said Ben, 
gratefully. ‘Indeed, I haven't thanked you yet for the 


“I don’t want to be thanked,” interrupted young 
Mr. Million, vivaciously. ‘I hate to be thanked? The 
fact is, Mr. Sparrow, I am an idle young dog, and it will 
always give me pleasure to do you any little service in 
my power. Lwiill goin and say, How do you do? to 


“Yast Christmas. You are Bessie Sparrow's father; I | Miss Sparrow, if you will allow me.” 


thought your face was familiar to me.”’ 

“Bad son! bad father!’’ muttered the man. ‘Oh 
my God! the tree is sinking ! the branch is giving way ! 
Tell me, quickly, for mercy’s sake. My daughter— 
Bessie—she is alive, then? ‘Tell me of her.” 

“She was well when I saw her,” replied Saul, with a 
 prage thinking of George and his lost hopes. ‘She 

grown into a beautiful woman.” | 

“Thank God! If you ever see her again, tell her of 
me—ask my father to forgive me, ‘Take the love of a 
dying man to them. I have gold about me—it is theirs. 
Say that I intended to come home and ask forgiveness, 
but it has been denied me. God has punished me; I 
am sinking!” ; 

A cry of agony followed, and the wind took it up and 
carried it over the hills. Then all was hushed, and the 
erring son and father spoke no more. 

Saul offered up a prayer for Bessie’s father, and waited 
sadly for his time to come. 

» As the night waned, the fierce wind grew softer, and 
sighed and moaned, repentant of the desolation it had 
caused. What along, long night it was! But at length 
the morning’s light appeared, and then Saul, looking 
down, saw that he and David’s little daughter were the 
only ones left. Stronger grew the light, until day had 
fairly dawned. As Saul looked over the white expanse, 
he felt. that there was no hope for him, and his mind 
began to wander. Long-forgotten incidents of his child- 
hood came to him ; he saw his father and mother, long 
since dead; he saw a brother who had died when he 
himself was a child; he saw Jane as she was when he 
first met her, as she was on that sad night when she 
told him of the duty that layebefore him; he saw 
George and the lights on Westminster Bridge. All 
these visions rose for him out of the snow. And fields 
and flowers came, and he wandered among them hand 
in hand with Jane, as they had done on one happy 
holiday. It did nof seem strange to him that there was 
no color in any of these things ; it caused no wonder in 
his mind that all these loved ones, and the fields and 
flowers, perfect in form and shape, were colorless, were 
‘white and pure as the snow which stretched around 
him on every side. They were dear memories, all of 
them—emblems of purity. Andin that dread time he 
grew old; every hour was a year. Butin the midst of 
all the terror of the time he pressed David's little 
daughter closer and closer to his breast, and committed 
their souls toGod. So that day passed, and the night, 
and the sun rose in splendor. The white hills blushed, 
like maidens surprised. With wild eyes and fainting 
soul, Saul looked around; suddenly a flush of joy 
spread over his face, Upon a distant mount stood Jane. 
“Come!” he cried. And as Jane walked over the snow- 
hills toward him, he waited and waited until she was 
close to him; then, sinking in her arms, he fell 
asleep. 


PART III. 
CHAPTER I. 
I HAVE COME TO'!RETURN YOU SOMETHING. 


On the afternoon of the day on which the Queen af 
the South (with George Naldret in it, as was supposed), 
sailed out of the Mersey for the southern seas, young 
Mr. Million, with a small bouquet of choice flowers in 
his hand, made his appearance in the old grocer’s shop. 
Ben Sparrow, who was sitting behind his counter, 
jumped up when the young brewer entered, and rubbed 
his hands and smirked, and comported himself in every 
way asif a superior being had honored him with his 
presence. Young Mr. Million smiled pleasantly, and 


“Allow you, sir!’ exclaimed Ben. ‘You're always 
welcome here.” 

“TI brought this little bunch of flowers for her. 
Flowers are scarce now, and the sight of them freshens 
oneup. Althongh, Mr. Sparrow, your granddaughter is 
a brighter flower than any in this bunch !” 

“That she is, sir; that she is,’’ cried Ben, in delight; 
adding to himself, under his breath, ‘Every inch a 

entleman! His kindness to George and me is a-maz- 
iNng—A-MAZ-ING !"’ 

The idle young dog, entering the parlor, found Bessie 
very pale and very unhappy. She was unhappy be- 
cause of the manner of her parting from George last 
night; unhappy and utterly miserable because of the 
poisoned dagger which had been planted in her heart. 

“T was passing through Covent Garden,’’ said the 
idle young dog, in gentle tones, thinking how pretty 
Bessie looked even in her sorrow, “and seeing these 
flowers, I thought you would do me the pleasure to ac- 
cept them.” 

Bessie thanked him, and took them listlessly from 
his hand. Tottie; who was playing at “shop” in a 
corner of the room, weighihg sand in paper scales, and 
disposing of it to imaginary customers as the best four- 
penny-ha’penny moist (is this ever done in reality, I 
wonder !), came forward to see and smell the flowers. 
The idle young dog seized upon Tottie as a pretext for 
taking a seat, and, lifting up the child on his knee, al- 
lowed her to play with his watch-chain, and opened his 
watch for her, and put it to her ear so that she might 
hear it tick—a performance of which she would never 
have tired. His manner towards Bessie was very con- 
siderate and gentle, and she had every reason to be 
grate‘ul to him, for he had been a good friend 
to Ler grandfather and her lover. Certainly 
he was one of the pleasantest gentlemen in the 
world, and he won Tottie’s heart by giving her 


ashilling—the newest he could find in his pocket. | 


Tottie in:mediately slipped off his knee, and went to 


| her corner to brighten the coin with sand; after the 


fashion of old Ben Sparrow, who often polished up a 
farthing with sand until he could see his face in it, and 
gave it to Tottie as a golden sovereign. Tottie valued it 
quite as much asshe would have done if it had been 
the purest gold. 

The idle young dog did not stay very long; he was no 
bungler at this sort of idling, and he knew the value of 
leaving a good impression behind him. So, after a 
quarter of an hour's pleasant chat, he shook hands 
with Bessie, and as he stood smiling at her, wishing her 
good-day, with her hand in his, thé door suddenly 
opened, and George Naldret appeared. 

His face was white and haggard, and there was a wild 
grief in his eyes. The agony through which he had 
passed on the previous night seemed to have made him 
old in afew hours. He stood there silent, looking at 
Bessie and young Mr. Million, and at their clasped 
hands. It was but for a moment, for Bessie with a 
startled cry—a cry that had in it pain and horror at the 
misery in his face—had taken her hand from Mr. Mil- 
lion's palm; it was but for a moment, but the mew ex- 
pression that overspread George's face like an evil cloud 
was the expression of aman who had utterly lost all 
faith and belief in purity and goodness, and had thus 
lost sight of heaven. 

Bessie divined its meaning, and gave a gasp of agony, 
but did hot speak. Not so young Mr. Million. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, with a guilty look which 
he could not hide from George’s keen gaze. “ George, 
what has happened ?’’ 

George looked at young Mr. Million’s outstretched 
hand, and rejected it disdainfully and with absolute 


contempt. Then looked at the flowers on the table— 
hot-house flowers he knew they were—then Bessie’s 
face, which seemed as if it were carved out of gray- 
white stone, so fixed did it got in his gaze—then at 
the earrings in her ears; and a bitter, bitter smile came — 

to his lips—a smile it was pity to see there. % 

“These are pretty flowers,” he said, raising them from. 
the table; in the intensity of his passion his fingers: 
closed upon the blooming things, and in a moment 
more he would have crushed them; but he restrained. 
himself in time, and let them drop from his strongly 
|} veined hand. “I beg pardon,” he said, “they are not f 
| mine. Even if they belong to you—which they do, of 7 — 
course—I can have no claim on them now.” A | 

He addressed himself to Bessie, but she did not an- 
swer him. She had never seen in his face whatshe saw 
now, and she knew that it was the doom of her-loye ~ 
and his, 

“T have come to return you something,’” he said, and 
took from his breast a pretty silk purse. It was hung” 
round his neck by a piece of black silk cord, and he did 
not disengage it readily. It almost seemed as if it 
} wished not to be taken from its resting place. 

As he held it in his hand, he knew that his life’s hap- 
piness was in it, and that he was about to relinquish it. 
And as he held it, there came to Bessie’s mind the 
| words he had spoken only the night before: “ See here, 
| heart’s treastire,” he said, “ here’s the purse you — 
worked for me, round my neck. It shall never leave. 
} me—it rests upon my heart. The pretty little beads ! 

How I love them! Ishall kiss every piece of gold I put — 
in it, and shall think I am kissing you, as I do now, 
dear, dearest, best !’’ 7 

“ Take it,’’ George said now. ef 

She held out her hand mechanically, and as George 
touched her cold fingers he shivered. Both knew what. 
this giving and taking meant. It meant that all was. 
over between them. 


Old Ben Sparrow had come into the room, and had 
witnessed the scene in quiet amazement; he did not 
| see his way to the remotest understanding of what had | 
passed. But he saw Bessie’s suffering, and he moved to 
her side. When the purse was in her hand he touched _ 
her, but she repulsed him gently. Some sense of what _ 
was due to herself in the presence of young Mr. Million 
came to her, and her womanly pride at- George's rejec- | 
tion of her in the presence of another man came to her 
also, and gave her strength for a while. ; a 

George’s hand was on the door, when young Mr. 
Million, who was deeply mortified at George’s manner 
toward himself, and who at the same time thought it — 
would be a gallant move to champion Bessie’s cause, 
laid his hand on George’s sleeve, and said : s 

“Stay; you owe me an explanation.” 


“ Hands off !”’ cried George, in a dangerous tone, and 
a fierce gleam in his eye. “ Hands off, you sneaking ~ 
dog! I owe you an explanation, doI? I will give it to 
you when we are alone. Think what kind of an expla- 
nation it will be, when I tell you beforehand that you — 
are a false, lying hound! ‘Take care of yourself when _ 
next we meet.”’ : 

Every nerve in George’s body quivered with passiom 
and pain. ‘ 

“You can’t frighten me with bluster,” said young ~ 
Mr. Million, who was no coward, “although you may 
try to frighten ladies with it. As my presence here is — 
likely to cause further pain to a lady whom Lesteem’”— _ 
with a respectful look toward Bessie, which caused 
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George to press his nails into his palms—* I will take 
my leave, unless Mr. Sparrow wishes me to stay as a 
protection to him and his granddau hter.’’ 

“No, sir ; I thank you,” replied Ben Sparrow, sor- — 
rowfully. “George Naldret can do my child no more — 
harm than he has done already,’”’ - Fa 

“Then I will go,” and he moved toward the door, 
“first saying, however, that I tried to be this man’s: 
friend ’—indicating George with a*contemptuous mo- 
tion J his hand, and repeating, “ that I tried to be his: 
friend” — ‘ 

“ You lie!" gried George. : 

“Thinking,” continued young Mr. Million, with 
quiet disdain, “ that he was better than others of his : 
class, but I was mistaken. Mr. Sparrow, you exonerate } * 


' 


me from all blame in what has taken place ?” ae) 
“Entirely, sir,” said Ben Sparrow, in asad and — 


troubled voice. ‘. oe 

“ IT wish you and your grandchild good-day, then, and — 
leave my hearty sympathy behind me.’’ et 

With these words, and with a triumphant look at — 
George, the idle young dog took his departure. Then, — 
after a brief pause, George, said : . ; 

“ T have nothing more to stop for now.” 

And with a look of misery, was about to depart, 
when Tottie ran to his’side, and plucking him by the © 
coat, looked up into his face. a 

“ Don’t go,” said Tottie; “stop and play.” 4 

“Tean’t, my dear,” said George, raising the child in — 
his arms and kissing her. “I must go. Good-by, lit-— 
tle one.” ‘ a 

He set the child down; tears were coming to his eyes, — 
but he kept them back. ” 

“One moment, George Naldret,’’ said old Ben Spar-— 
row, trying to be dignified, but breaking down. — 
“George—my dear George—what is the meaning of © 
this ?’’ i 

“ T have no explanation to give, Mr. Sparrow,” replied _ 
Geoage, sadly. by 

“ George, my dear boy, think fora moment! Are you 
right in what you are doing] Think of my darling, 
George; look’ —— : 

“ Grandfather !"’ ¢ 

The word came from Bessie’s white lips; but the 
voice, struggling through her agony, sounded strangely — 
in their ears. The word, however, was sufficient; it — 
carried its meaning in it ; it told her grandfather not to — 
beg for her of any man. es 

“You are right, my darling,” he sobbed; “you are 
right. But neither of you will speak,and I am al- 
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most distracted. Yow are not going abroad, then, | 
George ?” x 

“No, Mr. Sparrow; I have no need to go now.” 

Bessie’s strength was giving away. Pride, humilia- 
tion, wounded love, suspicion of her lover’s faith, were | 
conquering her. She held out her trembling hand to | 
her ndfather. He tookit, and cried: 

“George! George! you are breaking her heart!” 

“She has broken mine!” replied George, and turned, 
without another word, and left the room, almost 
blinded by grief and despair. 

The moment he was gone, a sigh that was almost 
a groan broke from Bessie’s wounded heart, and she | 
sank into old Ben Sparrow’s arms, and fainted there. 


CHAPTER I. 
WELL, MOTHER, DO YOU WANT ANY WASHING DONE ? 


WHEN George Naldret was seen in the streets of 
Westminster, it: occasioned, as ‘may be imagined, no 
little surprise. His pe rN supposed him to be on 
his way to the other end of the world, and they rather 
resented his appearance among them, for he had in a} 
certain measure deceived.them. He had promised to 
write to some, to tell them how affairs were over the 
water; and two or three courageous ones had already | 
made up their minds thatif George sent home a good 
account of things they would sell every stick they had, 
and make fora land where a brighter future awaited | 
them than they could look forward to here. They 
ewould have been satisfied if George had given them an | 
explanation; but this he absolutely refused to do. “TI) 
have altered my mind,” wasall*they could get out of 
him. “I may do that if I like, I suppose, and if it 
don’t hurt you.” Butsome decided that it did hurt | 
them; and when they continued to press him for further 
particulars, he desired them to mind their business; 
and as this was the most difficult task he could set 
them, it made matters worse. George was too delicate- 
minded and too honorable to introduce Bessie’s name; 
‘and, when the inquisitive ones mentioned it, he turned 
upon them savagely. It caused quite a commotion in 
the neighborhood. ; 

On the first day Mrs. Naldret had tried to persuade 
George to keep in-doors and not show himself. But he 
said: “No, mother; it will be better for me to show my 
face at once, and not shirk the thing.’’ And his father 
backed him up in his resolution. 

When he resolved upon this, he went to his bedroom 
and locked gored in, and, after much sad communing, 
decided that the first thing it was incumbent on him to 
‘do was to go to Bessie and release her from her prom- 
ise. Thus it was that he had met young Mr. Million in* 
the parlor of the old grocer’s shop, where he had spent 


go many happy hours. 


He had decided in his mind what to say. He would 
be gentle and firm with Bessie. And as he walked to 
old Ben Sparrow’s shop, disregarding the looks of as- 
tonishment which his first appearance in the streets oc- 
casioned, he rehearsed in his mind the exact words he 
would speak to her, 

But when he arrived there, and saw Mr. Million smil- 
ingly holding her hand, and saw the bunch of rare flow- 
ers on the table, he received such a shock that his plans 
were instantly swept away, and he spoke out of the bit- 
terness of his heart. 

How the news got about was a mystery, and how it 


grew into erated and monstrous forms was a 
greater mystery still. : 
Who has ever traced toits source the torrent of ex- 


| 
citing rumor which, like a rush of waters, flows and 
awells, unlocking vivid imagination in its course, until 
reason and fact are lost in the whirl ? 

All sorts of things were said. Ny tet was frightened 
of the water; he wasin debt; he had done something 
Decne at the shop he had been working for, and was 
not allowed to leave without clearing it up; these and 
a hundred other things were said and commented 
upon. 

The peculiarity of this kind of rumor is, that directly 
# new theory is started, it is Kccepted as a fact, and is 

en to pieces and discussed in all its bearings. 

rge was & fruitful theme with the neighbors on 
that Saturday ba and on the following day; they 
served him ug hot (like a new and appetizing dish), and 
80 seasoned , and spiced him, and garnished him, 
that it would have tingled his blood to have known, 
But he did not know, and did not even suspect. 
To be sure, when Jim Naldret went to the baker’s on 
the Sunday for his baked shoulder of mutton and pota- 
toes, he heard some remarks which did not please him; 
but hedid not say a word to George, and the mother, 
father, and son spent a sad and quiet evening together, 
and went to bed earlier than usual. 

On the Monday the startling intelligence was bandied 
from one to another that George Naldret and Bessie 
Sparrow had broken with each other. Bessie had turned 
him off, it was said; they had had a dreadful quarrel 
the my AH before he was to start for Liverpool. 

But it is not necessary here to set down all the re&- 
sons that were given for the breaking of the engage- 
ment. Some of them were bad, and all were false. 
But in the course of the day a little rill was started, 
Bhpee ot td and w,and swelled and swelled, until 
it swallowed up all the other waters. A rod was thrown 
down, which, becoming instantly quick with life, turned 
into 8 serpent, and swallowed all the other serpents. 
It was that Bessie had discovered that George had 
aps" any 7 a she was, where she lived, and 
how it had been kept secret during all this time, were 
matters of no importance; but it was first whispered, 
then spoken aloud and commented on, that this sweet- 


heart should have been something more than a sweet- 


heart to ood te should have been his wife. The 
Treason why she should have been his wife was that 

was a father. But where was the child? Rumor 
decided this tnstantaneously. The child was no other 


than our poor little Tottie; and George had basely de. 


| with her would cause “them” 


ceived old Ben Sparrow and Bessie into taking care of 
the little one by aclever and wicked story that Tottie 
was an orphan, without a friend in the world. Here 
was food tor the gossipers! How this hot dish was 
served up, and spiced, and seasoned! 

It reached George’s ears, and he wrote to Ben Spar- 
row. He said that he had heard some rumors affecting 
his character; he did not mention what these rumors 
were, but he said they were wicked lies—wicked, wicked 
lies, he repeated in his letter. The rumors he referred 
to may haye reached Mr. Sparrow, and might affect the 
happiness of a poor innocent child—a child as innocent 
as he was himself. If so, he was ready to take the little 
one from Mr. Sparrow’s charge. He said no more, con- 
cluding here almost abruptly. A reply soon came. 
Ben Sparrow had heard the rumors, and was shocked at 
them; he believed what George said in his letter. But 
the child, said old Ben, was a comfort to them: by 
“them” he meant himself and Bessie, but he did not 
mention Bessie’s name; it formed the principal part of 
their happiness now in their little home, and to part 
great grief and pain. 
His letter, also, was short and to the point. And so our 
little Tottie remained with old Ben Sparrow and Bessie. 
and was even more tenderly cared for than before, 
Somehow or other, these letters were a great consola- 
tion to George and Bessie. 

But the gossipers and rumor-mongers would not let 
them alone. They said that George’s other sweetheart 
had declared if he went away she would go with him, 
and would follow him all over the world. Bessie then 
was brought in. She had another lover also, a lover 
she liked better than George. Who should it be but 
young Mr. Million? He gave her those pretty ear- 
rings, of course,and he was seen to go into old Ben’s 
shop with beautiful flowers in his hands, and come 
away without them. Ben Sparrow encouraged him, 
too. Oh, it was plain to see what was going on! So 
both George and Bessie were condemned, and kind 
gossipers did what they could to keep them from ever 
coming together again. 

George and young Mr. Million met. Mr. Million was 
alone; George had his father with him. The sight of 
the idle, well-dressed, smiling young dog made George 
furious. He left his father, and walked swiftly up to 
his enemy. A policeman was near. Young Mr. Million 
beckoned to him, and the limb of the law touched his 
helmet, and came close. Jim Naldret saw the position 
of affairs in a moment. ‘“ Come along, George,” he 
said, and, linking his arm in that of his son, almost 
dragged him away. When they reached home, Mrs. 
Naldret made George promise not to molest young Mr. 
Million, not even to speak to him. ‘No good can come 
of it, my dear boy,’’ she said; “let the scum be! Don’t 

et yourself into trouble for him; he’s not worth it. 

6'll meet with his deserts one day.’ 

Time passed, and the world went onas usual. George 
got work at his old shop, and worked hard through the 
ensuing spring and summer. At that time murmurs 
of discontent began to be heard among the builders and 
carpenters — not only among them, but among the 
workers in nearly wis 4 other trade as well. Labor was 
on the strike all over the country, and one trade quickly 
followed the example ofanother. Jim himself began to 
murmur; he wanted to know what he was to do when 
he got old and couldn’t work—for he had found it im- 
possible to put by money for a rainy day. 

“Go to the workhouse, I suppose,” he said bitterly. 

But Mrs. Naldret said: “ Let be, Jim, let be; what’s 
the use of looking forward? We should be happy 
enough as it is if it wasn’t for George’s misfortune. 
Poor lad! all the salt seems to have gone out of his 

> 

In the summer the crisis occurred in the trade, and 
Jim Naldret came home one day with his hands in his 
pockets, and said: 

“Well, mother, do you want any washing done? I’m 
on strike.” ; 

“Jim! Jim!” cried Mrs. Naldret. ‘“‘What have you 
done? Remember Saul Fielding.” 

“Saul Fielding wasn’t so wrong, after all,” said Jim; 
“T was a bit too hard on him. I can’t help myself, 
mother. I’m obliged to turn out-with the others.” 

It was well for them that during this time George had 
sayed a little money; but although he gave them every 
penny he had saved, and although they pledged nearly 
everything of value they had in the house, they were 
in debt when the strike was at an end. 

“ It'll be spring before we're clear, mother,” said Jim; 
“we've got to pay this and that, you know.” 

Mrs. Naldret knew it well enough, and she began to 
oo = save; this little family fought the battle of 

e well. 

Old Ben Sparrow, of course, suffered with the rest. 

e grew duller and duller, and he drifted steadily, 
‘ot from bad to worse, and from worse to worse than 
hat. Autumn ome Se passed, and winter began to 
make the poor people shiver; for coals were at a wicked 
price. Down, down went old Ben w; sadder and 
sadder grew his face; and one day, within a fortnight 
of Christmas—alas! it was just a year from the time 
when George was nearly going away—Bessie heard a 
loud and angry voice in the shop. She hurried in, and 
saw her grandfather trembling behind the counter. 
The man who had uttered the angry words was quitting 
the shop. Bessie asked for an explanation. 

“It’s the landlord, my dear,” he sobbed upon her 
shoulder; “it’s the landlord. I’ve been behindhand 
with the rent ever so long, and I’ve promised him and 
meee him, hoping that trade would improve, until 

e’s quite furious, and swears that he'll put a man in 
possession to-morrow morning.” 

“And you can’t pay him, dfather ?” ' 

“ Bessie, my darling,” sobbed old Ben, “ there isn’t 
eighteenpence in the house, and I owe other money as 
well. I’m a ruined man, Bessie, I’m a ruined man! 
And you, my dear! Ob, dear! oh, dear! what is to be- 
come of us ?”’ 

And the poor old fellow pleaded to her, and asked her 


forgiveness a hundred times, as if he were the cause of 
their misfortunes. 

No need to say how Bessie consoled and tried to cheer 
him. She drew him into the parlor,and coaxed and 
fondled him, and rumpled the little hair he had on his 
head,.and so forgot hér own sorrow out of sympathy 
for his that he almost forgot it too. But once during 
the night, while she was sitting on a stool at his feet, he 
said, softly atd sadly: ‘Ah, Bess! I wouldn’t mind thie 
trouble—I'd laugh at it, really—if—if’’—— 

“Tf what, dear?’ 

“If you and George were together, my darling.” 

She did not reply, but rested her head on his knee, 
and looked sadly into the scanty fire. She saw no 
happy pictures in it. , 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


OLD Ben Sparrow had genuine cause for his distress. 
Ruin not only stared him in the face, but laid hold of 
him with a hard grip. The landlord was as good (or a» 
bad) as his word. He called the following morning for 
his rent, and, as it was not forthcoming, he took an in- 
ventory, and put a man in possession. He brought this: 
person in with him. A strange-looking man, with a 
twelvemonth’s growth of hair at least on his face, and 
all of it as white as snow. The faces ot Ben Sparrow 
and Bessie were almost as white as they followed the 
hard landlord from room to room, liké mourners at a 
funeral. There was first the shop, with very little im 
it, and that little in bad condition. As the landlord 
said, How could a man expect to do business, and be 
able to pay his way honestly, when everything he had 
to sell was stale and mouldy? And old Ben answered, 
humbly: 

“Yes, yes, sir; you’re quite right, sir. I ought to 
have known better. It's all my fault, Bessie, my dar- 
ling; all my fault !’’ And felt as if, instead of an imme- 
diate execution coming to him; he ought to be led off 
to immediate execution. 

“What d’ye call these?’ asked the landlord, con- 
temptuously. “Figs! Why, they're as shriveled as— 
as you are.” 

“Yes, yes, sir; quite right, sir. We are, sir, we are; 
we ought to be put away! We're worth nothing now— 
nothing now !” 

After the shop came the parlor, with the furniture 
that old Ben bought for his wedding more tham forty 
years ago; he sobbed as the landlord called out, “‘ One 
old arm-chair, stuffed and rickety !’’ and said to Bessie, 
“Your grandmother's favorite chair, my darling !’’ 

The old fellow could have knelt and kissed the “ one 
old arm-chair, stuffed and rickety,” he was so tehder 
about it. Then they wentinto the kitchen; then up 
stairs to Ben Sparrow’s bedroom, and old Ben cried 
again as “One old wooden bedstead—wheezy !"” went 
down in the inventory; then into another bedroom, 
where Bessie and Tottie slept. The man in possession 
stooped down by the child’s bed. 

“ What are you looking for ?’’ demanded the landlord 
testily. 

“I was thinking the child might be there,” replied 
the man in possession, meekly; “there is.a child, isn’t 
there ?”’ 


“ What if there is?” exclaimed the landlord. “ Can’t 


sella child. There’s no market for them.” ’ 

Old Ben explained: “There is a child, Poor little 
Tottie! But we've sent her out to a neighbor’s, think-~ 
ing you would come.” ; 

“And might frighten her, eh?’ said the landlord. 
And shortly afterward took his departnre, leaving the 
man in possession, with strict injunctions not to allow 
a thing to be taken out of the house. . 

“You're accountable, mind you,’’ were his last words. 

Bessie and her grandfather felt as ifthe house had 
been suddenly turned into a prison, and as if this man, 
with his strange face and snow-white hair, had been ap- 
pointed their jailer. As he did not appear to notice 
them, old Ben beckoned to Bessie, and eG => out 
of the parlor into the shop for all the world as-if they 
had been found guilty of some desperate crime. In the 
shop they breathed more freely. 

“What are we to do with him, Bessie?” asked Ben. 
“What do they generally do with men in possession? 
They give ‘em tobacco and beer, I’ve heard. Oh dear! 
oh dear! Idon’t mind for myself, my darling; I don't 
mind for myself. It's time I was put away. But for 
you, Bessie—oh, my darling child! what have I done ta 
deserve this? What have I done? What haveI done ?* 

‘ Grandfather,” said Bessie, firmly, “ you mustn’t 
on like this. We must have courage. Now I’ve 
up my mind what I'm going todo. I’m going to take 
care of you, dear grandfather, as you have taken care of 
me. You know how cleverIam with my needle, and E 
intend to get work; and you shall thread my needles 
for me, grandfather. We can live on very little’”—— 

Her poor white lips began to tremble here, and she 
kissed the old man again and again, and cried in his 
arms, to show how courageous she was. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a gentle voice behind 
them. It was the man in pense who spoke. “I 
beg your pardon,” he repeated. ‘‘May I beg a word 
with you in the parlor?” 

They dared not for their lives refuse him, and they 
followed him tremblingly. 

“I am aware,’’ he said then, as they stood before him 
like criminals, “that I am here on an unpleasaat duty, 
and that I must appear very disagreeable in your eyes 


“No, no, sir,” remonstrated Ben, fi that his. 
and Bessie’s were in this man’s hands; “don’t say 
sir! Quite the contrary, indeed, sir; quite the 
ry, eh, Bessie ?’”’ : 

And the arch old hypocrite tried to smile, to shaw 
that he was delighted with the man’s company. 

“But I assure you,” continued the man, “that I have. 
no desire to annoy or distress you. I have gone through. 
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_ Wouldn't do Bessie any good. 
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hardbhipe myself’—with a motion of his hand toward 
his white hair—‘as you may see.” 

“ What is 1t you want us to do, sir,”’ asked Ben Spar- 
row. “Iam sure anything you want, such as tebacco 
or beer—or anything that there is in the cupboard”—— 

“T want you to feel as if I wasn’t in the house. I 
know, for instance, that this is your sitting-room; I 
don’t want you to run away from it. If you like, I will 
go and sit in the kitchen.” : 

“No, no, Sir!” implored Ben Sparrow. “Not for 
worlds. We couldn't allow such a thing, could we, 
Bessie? This is my d-daughter, Sir—the dearest 
child that man ever had!” 

Why, here was the man in 
broke down, actually pattin im on the shoulder, 

and looking in his face with’suth genuine sympathy, that 
before Ben knew where he was, he had held out his 
— as to a friend! What would the next wonder 

” 

“ That’s right,” said the man in possession; ‘“‘ we may 
as well be comfortable together, and I shall take it ill 
of you, if you and your grand-daughter do not use the 
parlor just as if I wasn’t here. If you don't, I shall yo 
and sit in the kitchen.” 

They could do nothing else after this but look upon 
the parlor as their own again, Bessie felt very grate- 
ful to the man for the sympathy he had shown to her 
grandfather, and she took out her old work-box, and 
sat down to mend a pair of Tottie’s socks. ‘‘The way 
that child makes holes in her toes and heels is most 
astonishing,’’ Ben had often remarked. 

The man in possession glanced at the little socks, 
ami then at Bessie, so thoughtfully and kindly that she 
gave him a wistful smile, which he yeturned, and said, 

“ Thank you, child!” in a very sweet and gentle tone. 

When dinner-time came, and before they could ask 
him to share their humble meal, he went to the street- 
door and called a boy, who, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, bought some cold meat and bread at a neighbor- 
ing shop. All he asked Bessie to give him was a glass 
of cold water, and with his bread and meat he 
made a good meal. To the astonishment of Bessie and 
old Ben, they found they were growing to like him. 
After dinner, he seemed *to be drowsy, and sat with 
closed eyes and thoughtful face in the corner of the 
room he had appropriated to himself, which, it. may be 
remarked, was not the warmest corner. Bessie and old 
Ben talked in whispers at first, so as not to disturb him, 
but after a time his regular breathing convinced them 
that he was sleeping, and Bessie laid down her plans to 
the old man. Whenthey were turned out of the shop 
they would take one room, Bessie said; they would be 
very comfortable, she was sufe, if they would only 
make up their minds to beso, and she would work for 
all three, for grandfather, Tottie and herself. Indeed, 
the girl showed herself so much of a true woman in her 
speech that she was almost beginning to persuade the 
old man fhat what had occurred was, after all, no great 
misfortune, ; 

“How strange that his hair should be white,”’ re- 
marked Ben, looking at the sleeping man. “ He does 
not seem old enough for that. He isn’t very attentive 
to his duties, whatever they may be. Why, Bessie.’ 
said the old man, in a whisper that was almost gleeful, 
“we could actually run away!"’ But his thoughts as- 
sumed their sadder tenor immediately afterward, and 
he sighed, “ Ah, Bessie! What will George think of all 
this? They've had trouble at home too, Bessie, dear, 
during the strike. I often wished, during that time, 
that 1 could have gone and sat with them, and com- 
forted them; and you wished so too, Bess, I know.” 

“Yes, dear,’’ answered Bess, in a quiet tone, “I wished 
80 too. But George might have put a wrong construc- 
tion upon it.” 

“ Bess, darling, tell me ’»—— 

“No, no!” cried Bessie, holding up her hands en- 
treatingly, for she anticipated what he was about to 
say. ‘Don't ask me, grandfather! It can never, never 
be! Oh, my dear, I try to forget, but Ican’t!” She 
paused, unable to proceed for her tears, but presently 
said, ‘‘I should beso much happier if he thought better 
of me—although I know we can never be to each other 
what we were. I was angry and indignant at first, but 
lam notso now. If he had only answered me about, 
Tottie—dear little Tottie’’"——- The man murmured in 
his sleep, and they spoke in hushed voices. 

“Tt was wrong of me to doubt him,’ continued the 
girl, “very, very wrong! I should have trusted him, 
as he told me to. He can never think well of me again— 
never, never! But do you know, dear, that I have loved 
Tottie more since that time than I did before—poor 
little motherless thing! Ishall never be happy again ! 
Never again! Oh, my poor heart!” 

It was Ben's turn now to be the consoler, and he 
soothed her, and caressed her, and suddenly cried: 

“ Bessie! young Mr. Million !” 

What e Bessie turn white at the name? What 
made her gasp and bite her lips as the young gentleman 
entered the room ? 

“T am eved to hear of what has happened, Mr. 
Sparrow,”’ he said, taking off his hat, ‘‘and I have come 
at once to ask if you will allow me to assist you.” 

“Hush, if you please, sir,” returned Ben. “Speak 
low. That—that man in the corner has been put in by 
the landlord, and I shouldn't like to wake him. We are 
in great distress—ruined, I may say, sir ’’—— 

“Then let me help you,” interrupted young Mr. Mil- 
lion, eagerly. “It will be a pleasure to me. Let me pay 
this man off. You and Miss Sparrow will confer an ob- 
Cig upon me—believe me !—iif you will allow me to 
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ossession, as old Ben 


“I thank you for your offer, sir,” replied Ben, with a 
helpless look around the humble room in which he had 
spent many happy years, “ but ’—something in Bessie’s 
pe a @ decision to his voice—” it can’t be, sir, 

can’t be.” 
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“s , Bir, it might get talked about, and that 
You see, sir, you are so 
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BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


far above us that it’s impossible we—we can mix, sir. 
Yes, sir, that’s it; it’s impossible we can mix. No, sir, 
it can’t be.” 


Young Mr. Million was silent for a few moments, and 
tapped with his fingers impatiently on the table. 


“ For some time,” he said, “I have seen that you and 
Miss Sparrow have rejected my advances, and have been 
different from what you were. Why, may I ask again ?’”’ 

“Well, sir,”” replied old Ben, emboldened by the ex- 
pression on Bessie's face, “it is best to speak plain. You 
see, sir, the neighbors will talk; and when they see a 
gentleman like you always a-visiting poor people like 
us, they want to know the reason ofit. And as 
we’ve no reason to give, they make one _ for 
themselves. People willl talk, you see, sir, and I'am 
afraid that my Bessie’s name—my Bessie! the best 
girl in the world, sir; good enough to be a prin- 
cess ’’— 

“ That she is,” put in Mr. Million. 


“Well, sir, as I was saying, 1am afraid that my Bes- 
sie’s name has got mixed up with yours by people's 
tongues in such a way as to cause sorrow to her and to 
me. I have heard, sir, that she was seen one day— 
nearly a year ago now—go into your house, and that has 
been set against her, and flung into her teeth, as a body 
might say. Well, she did § into your house that once 
—and only that once, mind !—and took a letfer from me 
which you desired me to send by her last year when I 
was in trouble. You helped us then, sir, and I am 
grateful to you, though I can’t pay you. And we've 
got it into our heads—Bessie and me—that that, and the 
ear-rings you gave her—for they’ve been talked about 
too, and that's the reason we sent them back to you— 
was the cause of a greater sorrow to my poor girl than 
she has ever experienced in her lite.”’ 

“Ob!” exclaimed young Mr. Million, with a slight 
sneer in his tone. ‘You mean because the affair be- 
tween Miss Sparrow and that cub, George Naldret, has 
been broken off.’’ 


From Bessie’s eyes came such a flash, that if the idle 
young dog could have flown through the door, and 

ave disappeared there and then instantaneously, he 
would have gladly availed himself of the opportunity. 
Old Ben Sparrow's blood, also, was up. 

“ Be kind enough to go, sir,”’ he said, with more dig- 
nity of manner than Bessie had ever seen in him; “and 
wherever we are, either here or elsewhere, leave us to 
ourselves and our troubles,” 


Their voices roused the man in possession ; he yawn- 
ed, and opened his eyes. Young Mr. Million saw here 
an opportunity to assert himself as the heir of a great 
brewery, and to indulge in a small piece of malice, at 
one and the same time. 


“TIT must show the sense of my ingratitude,” he said, 
“by somewhat severe measures, and therefore you will 
arrange at once for the repayment of the money I have 
advanced to you. I must remind you that there is such 
a thing as imprisonment for debt. As for the money 
which your son embezzled from our firm, I must leave 
my father to settle that with you. In the mean 
time ’—— , 

“In the meantime,” interrupted the man in. posses- 
sion, to the astonishmeut of all, ‘I’m the master of this 
house, being in possession ; and as you’re not down in 
the inventory, I must request you to leave.” — 

And without allowing the idle young dog to utter 
another word, the man in possession, with a wrist of 
iron, twisted him roundand thrust him from the old 
grocer’s shop. Los 

So young Mr. Million, for a fresh supply of wild oats, 
had to go to another market. And doubtless succeeded 
in obtaining them: they are plentiful enough. 


Ben Sparrow could not but thank the man in posses- 
sion for his friendly interference. ¢ 


‘Don't mention it,” said the man in possession, 
adding, with an odd smile, “he’s not down in the in- 
ventory, you know.” 


* The interview had caused old Ben and Bessie great 
agitation, and left them sadly distressed , but nothing 
could exceed the consideration of the man in possession. 
He did not ask them for a word of explanation. When, 
indeed, the old man stumblingly referred to it, he 
turned the conversation, and asked for a sheet of paper 
and an envelope. These being supplied to him, he 
wrote a note, and when, after putting it in the envelope 
and addressing it, he looked up, his hitherto sad face 
wore such a bright expression that Ben whispered to 
his granddaughter, “ Really, Bessie, he is a good fellow: 
he puts heart into one ;” and said, aloud, “Can I post 
the letter for you, sir?’”’ 

“No, thank you,”’ was the reply ; “I can send it by a 
messenger. I mustn't let you out of my sight, you 
know, The landlord said I was accountable for you.” 

Old’ Ben began to feel as if he were in prison again. 


It was dark when Tottie was brought home ; she ran 
into the parlor calling for grandfather and Bessie, and 
jumped into their arms, and kissed them, and pulled 
old Ben’s hair; she seemed to bring light in with her, 


“Is that Tottie?"’ asked the man in possession, in a 
tremulous tone. 


“Yes, sir, yes,”’ replied old Ben. 
man, my dear.” F 


Something like asob came from the man in posses- 
sion as he lifted Tottie and kissed her ; and when, a lit- 
tle while afterward, the lamp was lighted, and Tottie 
was seen curled up contentedly in the man’s arms eat- 
ing sweets which he was giving her—with such a sweet 
tooth as Tottie had, itwas no wonder she was easily 


“Go to the gentle- 


| bought over—old Ben whispered to Bessie : 


“Depend upon it, my dear, he has got a little daughter 
at home, that makes him fond of Tottie.” 

Everything about this strange man was so gentle 
that they actually looked upon him asa friend instead 
of an enemy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOFTLY, SWEETLY PROCEEDS THE HYMN OF ‘HOME, 


“Tris a story about two friends '""—— : 

It is the man in possession who is speaking. Tottie is 
lying in his arms as contentedly as if she has known 
him all her life, he has told her the prettiest of stories, 
and the child has crowed and laughed over them, until 
she is almost tired with the pleasure and excitement. 
And now, although it is bs | nearly eleven o’clock, and 
time to think of going to Bessie and her grandiather 
find themselves listening toa story which he says he 
“crm to tell them. Of course they dare not refuse to 

ten. , 

“It is a story about two friends—-mainly about those, 
although the dearest hopes of others better and purer 
than they are mixed up init. The story is a true one. 
What shall I call these friends, so as to distinguish 
them ? Shall I say George for one—— What is the mat- 
ter,my dear?’ For Bessie had looked with a startled 
glance into the stranger's face. “George is a common 
name enough, and this man whom I call George is a 
good man in every sense of the word. Say, shall I call 
him George ?” 

“Yes, if you please,” replies Bessie, faintly, turning 
her face from him. 

“ And the other—I will call him Saul.” 

“Bessie, my dear !’’ exclaims old Ben Sparrow. “Do 
you hear? Saul and George !”’ - 

ee hand steals into his, and the stranger con- 
tinues. . 

“Say, then, Saul and George. They lived and grew to 
manhood in just such aneighborhood as this. Saul was 
the elder of the two by six or seven years; but notwith- 
standing the difference in their ages, they became firm 
friends. They talked much together, and read together; 
for Saul was a great reader, and took delight in study- 
ing, and (according to his own thinking) setting wrong 
things right. I believe that, at one time of his life, he 
really hada notion that it was his mission to redress 
the wrongs of his class; at all events, it is certain that 
he elected himself the champion of his fellow-workmen; 
and as he had the fatal gift of being able to speak well 
and fluently, the men listened to him, and accepted his 
high-flown words as the soundest of logic. George ad- 
mired his friend, although he did not agree with him ; ~ 
and when he was a man he took an opportunity. of vow- 
ing eternal friendship to Saul. Such a yow meant 
something more than words with George; for he was 
constant and true to the dictates of his heart. Where he 
protessed friendship, there he would show it. Where he 
professed love, there would he feel it. And it might be 
depended upon that neither in his friendship nor his 
love would he ever change. He was no idle talker. 
Saul, working himself into a state of false enthusics:im 
respecting his mission, waited but for an opportunity 
to raise his flag. The opportunity came. A dispute 
arose between master and men in a certain workshop: 
Saul plunged himself into the dispute, and by his ‘atal 
gift inflamed the men, and fanned the discontent until 
it spread to other workshops. Neither men nor masters, 
would yield. A strike was the result. In this strike 
Saul was the principal agitator: he was the speaker, and 
the man upon whom al] depended, in whom all trusted, 
Hear, in a few words, what occurred then. After mak- 
ing things as bitter as he could ; after making the men 
believe that the masters were their natural enemies ; 
aiter making a speech one night filled with false conclu- 
sions, but which fired the men to a more determined 
resistance ; after doing all this, Saul suddenly deserted 
his followers and lelt them in the lurch. He told them 
that, upon more serious consideration, he had been led 
to alter his mind, ahd that he was afraid of the misery 
4 longer fight would bring upon them and their families. 
The men were justly furious with him; they called 
him names which he deserved to be called; and the re- 
sult was that the men returned to work upon the old 
terms, and that all of theni—masters and men—turned 
their backs upon the man who had betrayed them. 
Only one among them remained his friend. That one 
was George. From that day Saul began to sink; he 
could get no work; and he dragged down with him a 
woman who loved him, who -had trusted in him, and 
whom he had robbed of her good name. Stay, my 
dear,” said the man in possession, placing a restraining 
hand upon Bessie’s sleeve ; the girl had risen, uncertain 
whether to go or stay. “You must hear what_I have to 
say ; I will endeavor to be brief. This wo had a 
child, a daughter, born away from the neighborhood in 
which Saul was known, Her love was great ; her griet 
was greater. Saul showed himself during this time to 
be not only a traitor, but a coward. He took to drink. 
What, then, did this good woman—ah, my dear, how 
good she was only Saul knows !—what did this gopd 
woman resolve to do for her child’s sake? She resolved 
that she would not allow her child to wup and be 
ret out as the child ofshame; that she would en- 

eavor to find some place where it could be cared for, 
and where, if happier times did not come to her, the 
child might grow up in the belief that her parents were 
dead. Shame should not cast its indelible shadow over 
her darling’s life. Saul, in his better mood, agreed with 
her. ‘I haye no friends,’ said this woman toSaul ; ‘have 
you? Have you a friend who, out of his compassion 
for the child and friendship for yon, would take my 
darling child, and care for it as ‘own?’ Saul had no 
friend but one. George! He went to George and told 
his trouble, and this dear noble friend, this Man! 
arranged with a neighbor to take the child, and brin 
her up. He promised sacredly to keep Saul’s secret, 
and only to tell one person the story of the poor 
forsaken one. ‘I may marry one day, Saul,’ he said, 
‘and then I must tell it to my wife.’ In this way the 
mother obtained her desire; in this way came about 
her love's sacrifice !” 4 

Tick—tick—tick—comes from the old-fashioned clock 
in the corner. Bessie has sunk into her chair, and her 
head is bowed upon the table, She hears the clear tick, 


ee 
—— 


and thinks of a year ago, when, standing at the. door 
with ber lover, it sounded so painfully in her ears. 
What pain, what pleasure, has this strange man brought 
to her! For she knows that the story he is telling is 
true, and that Saul’s friend, George, is her George, 
whom she has loved tele end faithfully during all this 
4 sad year. What pain! at pleasure! What pain to 
; feel that George is parted from her forever! What 
pleasure to know that he is without a stain, that he is 
% even more noble than her love had painted him! She 
. raises her head; her eyes are almost blinded by her 
4 tears; she stretches forth her arms for Tottie. 

9 “Let me nurse her!” she sobs. 

w “No, my dear,” says the man in possession; but he 
places Tottie’s lips to hers, and then stoops and kisses 
Bessie’s tears which have fallen on the little one’s face. 
* ' “There is more to tell, Shall I go on?” 


fo he “Yes.” 
pa “4 happy time comes to George. He falls in love with 
* a tender-hearted, pure souled girl ’’—— ; 
a Bessie kneels at his feet, and looks in bewilderment 


. at the man’s strange face, at his snow-white hair, and in 
mie gratitude raises his hand to her lips. _ : 

r “There, there, child!” he says; “sit down: you in- 
as terrupt my story. They are ry to be married, and 
George is anxious to make a home for his bird. But 
trade is slack, and he can save no money. Then comes 
sa false man, whom we will call Judas, into the story, 
who, uuder the pretense of friendship for George, gives 

him a passage ticket to the colonies, where George can 

} more quickly save money to buy the home to which he 
% yearns to bring his bird. But on the very night, with- 
te" in three hours of the time when George is to look his 
é last upon the little house in which he was born, he 
rid learns from Saul that this pretended friend has played 
+ him false, has told him lies, and has given him the 
ya ticket only for the purpose of getting him out of the 
in country, so that Judas can pay court to the girl who 
. reigns in George’s heart. Other doubts and misun- 
‘ derstandings unfortunately accumulate in these critical 
iW moments; George learns that the girl was seen to go 
é. into the house where Judas’s father lives; learns that 
" Judas has given her a pair of earrings; learns that 
4 Judas was seen by George's mother to place a letter in 

_ |. the girl's hands ’’—- } - 

: “Tt was for grandfather!" éries Bessie. “It contained 
a) money for grandfather to help him out of his trouble 1’ 
nd “Hush, my dear! What can you know of this story 
: of mine? When ee learns all this he is in an agony 


a 


a. ot despair. He takes the ticket from his pocket, and is 


. about to destroy it, when Saul falls on his knees at his 
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an execution is to be put into the old man’s shop for | veil of weary listlessness, that extinguished the light of 


rent’””—— 

“And he becomes a man in possession!” cries old 
Ben, starting up in indescribable excitement. ‘Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! He becomes a man in possession!” 

The tolling of a bell is heard. 

“As yousay. Is not the Westminister clock begin- 
ning to chime the hour ? 
When Judas comes in this afternoon, do you think the 
man in possession is asleep? No; he is awake, and 
hears every word that passes, and such a joy comes into 
his heart as he cannot describe; for he thinks of George— 
that dear friend, that noble friend, that man! What 
does the man in possession do when Judas has gone? 

| He writes a letter, doesn’t he? Hark! the last hour is 
} tolling! Twelve!” 

\ The door opens, and Bessie, with a wild cry, moves 
but a step, and presses her hand to her heart. 
stands betore her, pale with the excitement of the mo- 
ment, but hopeful, and with love in his eyes. 

| “George, my dear boy,” cries old Ben, grasping the 
young man’s hands, 

“Can you forgive me, Bessie ?’’ asks George. 

A grateful sob escapes from the girl’s overcharged 
heart, and the lovers are linked in close embrace. 

As if this happy union had conjured them up, there 
enter on the instant 
she nursing Dayid’s little daughter. And behind 
them, with a wistful look, with hands that are con- 
vulsed with excess of tenderness, with eyes and face, 
and heart filled with yearning love, stands the mother 
hungering for her child. Tenderly and solemnly Saul 


into the shop with her child, and Saul follows, and 
kneels before her. Presently she takes him also to her 
breast. 

“Dear wife,” 


comes to his mind. 

Half an hour afterward he enters the room with Jane 
and their child. 

“ Bessie,”’ he says, “ this is my wife, Jane.” 

And as Bessie kisses her and caresses her, the sorrow 
of the past melts into gratitude for the present. 

They sit and talk. 

“George and I are going into business together,” 
says Saul. ‘“‘ We shall start a little shop of our own.” 

“And stop at home,” remarks Mrs. Naldret, “‘and be 
contented.’’ 

“Yes,” replies George, on “ bread-and-cheese and 
kisses. I shall beable to buy my pots and pans now.” 


Listen for one minute more. | 


George | 


Jim Naldret and Mrs. Naldret, | 


places Tottie in Jane’s arms. The mother steals softly | 


he murmurs; and a prayer of infinite | 
thankfulness for the mercy and the goodness of God | 


| his eyes and blotted out the smile upon his lips. 
| That any one so gifted by nature as he seemed gifted, 
| could be as weary of life as he appeared, was, in itself, 
| so much a mystery, that one learned to look at him as 
|} aman under whose quiet outward bearing lay some 
| deep and stormy secret, unrevealable to common eyes. 
| _He was dark and pale, with massively cut features, 
| thoughtful brown eyes, which rarely looked up from 
under the heavy eyelids that shrouded fhem. The 
| mouth was spiritual in expression, the lips thin; but 
the face was wanting in one quality, lacking which, it 
lacked the power which is the highest form of manly 
beauty; and that quality was determination. 
| He sat drumming with his white, taper fingers upon 
| the table, and looking down, with a gloomy shade upon 
| his handsome forehead. 
| The scene was a lawyer's office in Gray's Inn. There 
| was a third person present, an elderly lady, rather a 
| faded beauty in appearance, and very much dressed, She 
| took no part in the conversation, but sat in an easy 
| chair by the blazing fire, turning over the crisp sheets 
of the Times newspaper, which, every time she moved 
them, emitted a sharp, crackling sound, unpleasant to 
| the nervous temperaments of the younger lady and the 
gentleman. 

The gentleman was a solicitor, Horace Margrave, the 
guardian of the young lady, and executor of her uncle’s 
will. Her name was Ellinor Arden; she was sole heiress 
and residuary legatee to her uncle, John Arden, of the 
park and village of Arden,in Northamptonshire; and 
she had this very day come of age. Mr. Margrave had 
been the trusted and valued friend of her father, dead 
| ten years before, and of her uncle, only lately dead;and 
Ellinor Arden had been brought up to think, that if 
there were truth, honesty, or friendship upon earth, 
those three attributes were centered in the person of 
Horace Margrave, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. 

He is to-day endeavoring to explain and to reconcile 
her to the conditions of her uncle’s will, which ere 
rather peculiar. 

“ In the first place, my dear Ellinor,” he says, still 
drumming on the table, still looking at his desk, and 
not at her, “‘ you had no particular right to expect to 
be your uncle, John Arden, of Arden’s, heiress. 

“T was his nearest relation,” she said. 


“Granted; but that was no reason why you should 
be dear to him. Your father and he, after the amiable 
fashion of brotherly love in this very Christian coun- 
try, were almost strangers to each other for the best 
part of their lives. You, your uncle never saw, for 


; 
| 
A friend’s feet, and s, entreats, in his agony, for | Somehow or other George has come into on of — father lived on his wife’s small property in the 
4 the ticket, so that fe may go instead of George. | the little silk purse again. orth of Scotland, and you were brought up in that re- 
i For Saul’s dear woman has left him; has “ Bessie!” exclaims Mrs. Naldret. “ My dream that I | mote region until you were sent to Paris, to be there 
= charged him, by his love for her and for their child, to | told you last year ll come true!” educated under the surveillance of your aunt, and you 
: make an effort to lift them from shame ; and he sees no The maid blushes. She is dreaming happily now. | therefore never made the acquaintance of John Arden, 
Me bom way—no way but this which is suddenly opened to | So are they all, indeed. Old Ben hopes that they will | of Arden, your father’s only brother.” 
ef him. George gives his friend the ticket, and the next | not wake up presently. “My father had such a horror of being misinterpret- 
_- day Saul bids good-by to the land which holds all that Silence falls upon them. Andin the midst of the | ed; had he sought to make his daughter known to his 
) is dear to his heart.” silence, the sounds of music steal to their ears, and they | rich brother, it might have been thought’”—— 
ahs The man in possession pauses here, and old Ben Spar- | gaze at each other with earnest, grateful eyes. It is the “That he wan to get that rich brother’s money. 
. f row earnestly at him. When he resumes, his | waits playing ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.” | It might have been thought? My dear girl, it would 
ie voice grows more solemn. “Do you remember, George?” says Bessie, with a | have Teen thought! Your father acted with the rm 
: “Saul reaches his destination, and after much wan-| tender clasp. ' ot the Northamptonshire Ardens; he acted like a high- 
is dering finds # shelter in the mountains with a little Softly, sweetly, proceeds the hymn of Home. The | minded an gt gentleman; and he acted, in the eyes 
colony of gold-diggers. He makes a friend there—| air is filled with harmony and prayer. of the world, like a fool. You never, then, expected te 
44. s David. Another—David's wife. God rest their souls! inherit your uncle’s money ?”" 
te Another—David’s little daughter. Saul finds gold, and (THE END.] “Never! Nor did ever wish it. My mother’s little 
> fo thanks God for his goodness. He will come home and fortune would have been enough for me.” 
- make atonement. But the snow season sets in, and he “TI wish to heaven you had never had a penny beyond 
> and his companions are imprisoned by mountains of it!’ ; 
~ i show whose shallowest depth is sufficient for a man’s As Horace Mi ve said these few words, the listless 
a grave if he is buried upstanding. An awful night shadows on his face swept away for a moment, and re 
*..-s comes, when the snow-drift walls up their tents. In ? S t, vealed a settled gloom, painful to look upon. 
} the morning the tents are hemmed in ; the diggers can- e wyer S ecre He so rarely spoke on any subject whatever in a tone 
if Wey not open their doors. Near to the tent in which Saul of real earnestness that Ellinor Arden, startled by the 
7 ie and David and David’s wife and David's little daughter pet change in his manner, looked up at him suddenly and 
Q live, is a tree. Saul climbs to the roof of the tent, searchingly. But the vail of weariness had fallen 
| _—s breaks through it, climbs on the tree, and Kv! to, his CHAPTER I. hie face once more, and he continued, with his old in- 
ve ’ . David tries, and fails; he falls , , erence ; : 
ee Sg Po _ opedragre facta himself to death. Saul, Tid LANIER & ORFICE, “To the surprise of everyone, your uncle os 5 
* i in an agony, calls out for David's little daughter, and “Tris the most provoking clause that was ever in- | to you, and to you alone, his entire fortune. Stranger 
Se the mother succeeds in raising the child through the | vented to annul the advantages of a testament,” said | as you were to him, this was an act, not of love to you, 
a Me roof of the tent ; Saul clutches the little girl and takes | the lady. buc of duty to his dead brother. But the person ne 
a her tohis heart. All this time the storm is raging ; the “It is a condition which must be fulfilled, or you lose | really loved was unconnected with him by the ties of — ‘ 
hy snow rises higher and higher. David commands his | the fortune,” replied the gentleman. kindred, and he no doubt considered that it would be an 
vy wife to save herself; she refuses, and stays fo nurse | Whereupon the gentleman began to drum a martial injustice to disinherit his only niece in favor of a stran- 
, him, and slowly, slowly, my dears, the snow falls ; the | air with the slender tips of his white fingers upon the | ger. This stranger, this protege of i uncle's, is the 
me hag walls of the tent give way; and David’s wife meets a morocco-covered office table, while the lady beat time | son of a lady who once was beloved by him, but who 
ss noble death, and both find their grave.” with the point of her narrow foot. loved another, poor and humbler than Squire Arden, of 
a ‘ Awe-struck they listen to this strange man’s story. A For the gentleman was out of temper, and the lady | Arden, and who told him so, candidly, but tenderly, as 
‘a. look of pity steals into’ his face—and then he murmurs | was out of temper also. Iam sorry to have to say it of | a good woman should tell a man of that which she 
ae to himself, ‘No; why should I bring sadness upon | her, for she was very young and very handsome, and | knows may shiver the whole fabric of his life. She F 
ie thei this hight? And says, alou1: | though the angry light in her dark gray eyes had a’cer- | married this poorer suitor, George Dalton, hy bh = sur- = 
ie ' «The tree to which Saul clinys for ,dear life with | tain vixenish beauty, it was a species of beauty rather | geon in a small country town. She married him, and avs 


fe David's little daughter one other man manages to | alarming to a man of a neryous temperament. three years after her marriage she died, leaving an only 


reaeh. His story you shall hear to-morrow, sufficient | 
* here to .say that it is a strange one, and it | 
i a comes strangely to Saul’s ears, He bequeaths his gold 
sl to Saul for a good purpose. But this man is weak; his 
; strength fails him in the night; and when the next | 

- morning’s sun rises Saul and David's little daughter are 
the only ones left. Can you picture Saul to yourself 
io clinging to the tree, holding in his arms the life of a 
 , dear little one? Can you realize the agony of the time ? 


fa oe during the two terrible days that follow that his 
re air turns snow-white ?” 


2 oh at once. small, clearly cut, and very determined in expression; | that you should marry Henry Dalton within ‘a year of 
: “hy _ “He is saved." her complexion brunette, and rather pale. For the | your majority. 
a ; “And David's little daughter ?” rest, she was tall, her head set with a haughty grace «And if I marry anyone else, or refuse to marry this 
Ki. “Is saved also, God be thanked!” upon her sloping shoulders, her bands and feet small, | apothecary’s son, I lose the fortune ?”” 
_—-.-~-s- They draw a long breath. and delicately shaped. “Eyery farthing of it. ¥ 


“But little remains to be told. Saul comes home, 


ea yy! bringing David’s little daughter with him—bringing Mg 
is d with him. He seeks his dear woman. He marries | was a languid indifference about his manner, which | her hand lightly upon Horace ve's shoulder. % 
- . He hears that the old man and the dear girl who | communicated itself even to his face, and seemed to| “So be it,” she said, with a smile. “T will forfeit the 


have protected and reared his child are in trouble—that 


| gant Parisian bonnet. Her eyes,as I have 


Can you believe that his grief and tribulation are so | 


“ But he is saved!” cries Bessie and her grandfather | say 


She was very handsome. Her hair was of the darkest | child, a boy. This boy, on the death of his father, 
brown, and clustered about her head in rich, waving | which happened when he was only four years old, was 
masses, that fell into extemporary curls under her ele- | adopted by your uncle. He never married, but devoted 
4 said, were | himself to the education of the son of the woman who 
gray—those large, gray eyes, fringed with long, black | had rejected him. He did’ not, however, bring up the | 
Jashes, which are more dangerous than all o\her eyes | boy to look upon himself as his heir; but he educated 
ever invented for the perdition of honest men. They | him as aman ought to be educated who has his own 
looked like deep pools of shining water, bordered by | path to make in life. He had him called to the bar, and 
dark and shadowy rushes; they looked like stray stars Henry Dalton had pleaded his first cause a year before 
in an inky sky; but they were so beautiful that, like | your uncle’s death. He did not leave him one farth- 
| the signal lamp which announces the advent of am ex- , ing.” ; 
| press upon the heels of a luggage train, they seemed to, “ But "—— 

“Danger!” Her nose’ was-aquiline; her mouth| “But he left his entire fortune to you, on condition 


A beautiful light flashed from her eyes, as she rose 


The gentleman was ten or fifteen years her senior. 
6 ge er chair, and, crossing the room, laid 


He, too, was handsome, eminently handsome; but there | hurriedly from 


overshadow the very beauty of that face, with a dark | fortune. I haye a hundred a year from my mother’s 


¥ 


(wm? - 


et a 


1 


state—enongh for any woman. I will forfeit the for- 
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“We must go home directly,” said Ellinor. 


tune, and ’’ —— she paused for a moment, “and marry | are right, my dear Mrs. Morrison; I am most inatten- 


the man I love.” 

We have said that Horace Margrave had a pale com- 

plexion; but as Ellinor Arden sail these words, his face 

ed from its ordinary dark pallor to a. deadly ashen 
hue, and his head sank forw upon his chest, while 
his strongly-marked black eyebrows contracted pain- 
fully over his half-closed eyes. 

She stood a little behind his chair, with her small 
gloved hand res 
not see the change in his face. She waited a minute or 
two, to hear what he would say to her determination; 
and, on his not speaking, she moved away from him im- 

tiently, and resumed her seat on the other side of the 

6 office table. 
thing could have been more complete in its indif- 
ference than Mr. Margrave’s manner, as he looked lazily 
up at her, and said; 

“My poor romantic child! Throwaway a fortune of 
three thousand a year, to say nothing of Arden Hall, 
and the broad lands thereto appertaining, and marry 
the man you love?” My sweet, poetical Ellinor, may I 
me to ask who is this fortunate man whom you 

ove 2?” 

It seemed a very simple and straightforward ques- 
tion, emanating, as it did, from a man of business, 
many years her senior, her dead father’s old friend, and 
her own guardian and trustees but, for all that, Ellinor 
Arden appeared utterly unable to endure it. A dark 


lightly on his shoulder, 80 she did | 


tive to you. Pray forgive me; remember the happiness 
of a life,” she looked not at Mrs. Morrison, but, at Mr. 
Margrave, who had risen and stood lounging—tall, 

raceful, and indifferent—against the mantelpiece, “ the 
 ecarneys He of a life, perhaps, trembled on the interview 
of to-day. I have made my decision, at the advice of 
my kind guardian. A decision must, no doubt, result 
in the happiness of every one concerned. I am quite 
at your service, Mrs. Morrison.” 

Horace Margrave laid his hand on the bell by his 
side. 

“ Your carriage will be at the entrance to the Inn in 
three minutes, Ellinor, I will see you toit. Believe 
me, you have acted wisely; how wisely, you may never 
know.” 

He himself conducted them down the broad paneled 


| staircase, and putting on his hat, led his ward through 


| 


t 


| 
| 


| 


the quiet Inn gardens to her carriage. She was grave 
and silent, and he did not speak to her till she was 
seated with her elderly companion and chaperone in 
her roomy clarence, when he leaned his hand on the 
carriage door, and said; 

‘‘I shall bring Henry Dalton to Hertford Street this 
evening, to introduce him to his future wife.” 

“ Pray do so,’ she said, “ Adieu!” 

“Only till eight o’clock.” 

He lifted his hat, and stood watching the carriage as 
it drove away, then walking slowly back to his cham- 


flush spread itself over her handsome face; her eyelids | bers, flung himself into a luxurious easy chair, took a 


fell over her flashing eyes; and her lips quive 
an agitation she was powerless to repress. She was silent 
for some minutes, during which Horace Margrave 
yed carelessly with a penknife, opening and shutting 
t absently, and not once looking at his beautiful ward. 
The elderly lady by the fireplace turned the crackling 
sheets of the Times more than once during the short 
silence, which seemed so long. 

Horace rere was the first to speak. 

“My dear Ellinor, as your guardian, till this very day 

of full power to control your actions—after 
to-day, I trust, still possessed of the privilege, though, 
perhaps, not the right to advise them—lI have, I hope, 
some Glaim on your confidence. Tell me, then, candid- 
ly, as you may tell a middle-aged old lawyer, like my- 
sely, who is it you love? Who ia it you would rather 
marry than Henry Dalton, the adopted son of your 
uncle ?”” 

For once he looked at her as he spoke, she looking 
full at him; soit was that their eyes met; along, ear- 
nest, reproachful, sad look was in hers; in his a dark- 
ness of gloomy sorrow, beyond all power of description. 

His eyes were the first to fall; he went on playing 
with the handle of the pen-knife, and said: 

“You are so long in giving me a candid and straight- 
forward answer, my dear girl, that I begin to think this 
hero is of rather a mythic order, and that your heart is, 
after all, perhaps, free, Tell me, Ellinor, is it not so? 
You have met so few people—have passed so much of 
your life in the utter seclusion of a Parisian convent— 
and when away from the convent you have been so pro- 
tected by the Argus-like guardianship of your respected 
sant—that I ly cannot see how you can have lost 
that dear, generous heart of yours. I suspect that you 
are only trying to mystify me. Once for all, then, my 
ward, is there any one whom you love ?” 

He looked at her as he asked this decisive fae pore 
with a shrinking upward glance under his dark eye- 
lashes—something like the glance of a man who looka 
up, expecting a blow, and knows that he must shiver 
ami close his eyes when that blow falls. 

The crimson fiush passed away from her face, and 
left om senty pale, a8 she said, with a firm voice: 


“No one ?”’ 
Borese Mar sighed h of d relief, and 

6 a eep relief, and pro- 
Meats bis eemner Une-28 y the tone of a man 
of business. 


“Very well, then, my dear Ellinor, seeing that you 
have formed no prior attachment, that it ia your uncle's 
earnest request, nay, solemn prayer, that this marriage 
should take place; seeing also, that Henry Dalton is a 
very young man ”—— 

ed’ good young men!” she said, impatiently. 
“ Dreadfully ect beings, with light hair and fresh- 
colored cheeks; in pepper-and- salt suits, and 
double-soled boots ! 


I detest them |!” 
“My dear Ellinor! My dear Ellinor! Life is neither 
& stage play or a three-volume novel; and, rely upon it, 
the happiness of a wife depends very little on the color 
of her husband’s hair, or the cut of his coat. If he 
n you, will you be happier, lonely and deserted 
at home, in remembering the dark waving curls clus- 
round his head, at that very moment, perhaps, 
g over the green cloth of a hazard table in St. 
James street? If he wrings your heart with the rack- 
ing tortures of jealousy, will it console you to recall the 
flashing glances of his hazel eyes, whose gaze no longer 
meets your own? No, no, Ellinor! dispossess yourself 
of the school girl’s notion of Byronic heroes, with turn- 
down collars, and deficient moral region. Marry Henry 
Dalton; he is so good, honored, and sensible, that you 
must ultimately learn to esteem him. 
esteem will 
udoxical as it may sound, you will love him better from 
not loving him too much.” 
* As you will, my dear guardian,”’ she said. 
Dalton, by all means, then, and the fortune. 


“ Henry 
I should 


be very sorry not to follow your excellent, sensible, and | 


business-like advice.” 

She tries to say this with his own indifference; but 
she says it with a sneering emphasis, and, in spite of 
herself,'she betrays considerable agitation. 

“If we are to dine at six,’ interposed the faded lady 
p Sage fireplace, who had been cory be the top of 

ne 


r every three minutes, hopelessly await- 
img a beak in the conversation, 


Out of that | 
ow, by-and-by, love; and, believe me, par- | 
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with | segar from a costly little Venetian casket, standing on a 


tiny table at his side, lit it, wheeled his chair close to 
the fire, stretched his feet out against the polished steel 
of the low grate, and prepared for a lazy half hour be- 
fore dinner. 

As he lit the segar, he looked gloomily into the blaze 
at his feet, and said— 

“Horace Lionel Welmorden Margravy®, if you had only 
been an honest man |’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


IS REVEALED, BUT NOT TO THE 
READER. 


Tux hands of the ormolu clock, in the little drawing- 
room in Hertford Street, occupied by Ellinor Arden and 
her companion, protectress, and dependent, Mrs. Morri- 
son, pointed to a quarter past eight, as Horace Mar- 
grave’s quiet brougham rolled up to her door. 

Horace Margrave's professional position was no in- 
considerable one. His practice was large and eminently 
respectable ; lying principally amongst railway com- 

ies, and involving transactions of a very extensive 
ind. He was a man of excellent family, a perfect gentle- 
man, elegant, clever, and accomplished ; too good for a 
lawyer, as everybody said, but a very good lawyer for 
all that, as his clients constantly repeated. At five-and- 
thirty he was still unmarried; why, no one could 
guess; a8 many a great heiress, and many a pretty 
woman, would have been only too proud to say “ Yes” 
to a matrimonal proposition from Horace Mar, e, of 
Gray's Inn, and the Fir Grove, Stanlydale, Berkshire. 
But the handsome lawyer evidently preferred his free 
bachelor life: forif his heart had been very suscept- 
ible to womanly graces, he would most inevitably have 
lost it in the society of his lovely ward, Ellinor Arden. 

Ellinor had been only a few weeks resident in London; 
she had left the guardianship of her aunt in Paris, to 
launch herself upon the whirlpool of English society, 
sheltered only by the ample wing of an elderly lady, 
duly selected and chartered by her aunt and Mr. Mar- 

ve. The world was new to her, and she came from 
he narrow circle of the convent in which she had been 
educated, and the quiet coteries of the Faubo Saint 
Germains, in which her aunt delighted, to e her 
position at once in London, as the sole heiress of Mr. 
Arden, of Arden. 

It was then to Horace Margrave—to Horace Margrave, 
whom she remembered in her happy youth among the 
Scottish mountains, a young man on a shooting expedi- 
tion, visiting at her father’s house—Horace Margrave, 
who had visited her aunt, from time to time, in Paris, 
and who had exhibited towards her aljl the tender 
friendship and respectful devotion of an elder brother 
—to him, and to him alone, did she look for counsel and 
guidance; and she submitted as entirely to his influ- 
ence as if he had indeed been that guardian and father 
whom he by law represented. 

Her cheek flushed as the carriage wheels stopped be- 
low the window. 

“Now, Mrs. Morrison,” she said, with a sneer; “ now 
for my incomparable futur. Now for the light hair 
and the thick boots.”’ 

“It will be very impertinent of him if he comes in 
thick boots,”’ replied her matter-of-fact protectress. 
“ Mr. Margrave says be is such an excellent young per- 
son.”” 

“Exactly, my dear Mrs, Morrison—a young person. 
He is described in one word, a ‘ person.’”’ 

“Oh, my dream! my dream!”’ she murmured, under 
her breath. 

Remember, she had but this day passed wisdom’s 
Rubicon, and she was new to the hither bank. She was 
still very romantic, and, perhaps, very foolish. 

The servant announced ‘“ Mr. Margrave and Mr. 
Dalton.” 

In spite of herself, Ellinor Arden looked up with 
some curiosity to see this young man, for whom she en- 
tertained so profound a contempt and so unmerited an 
aversion. He was about three years her senior; of 
average height, neither tall or short. His hair was, as 
she had prophesied, light; but it was by no means an 
ugly color, and it clustered, in short curls, round a 
broad, low, but massive forehead. His features were 
sufficiently regular; his eyes, dark blue. The general 
expression of his face was grave, and it was only on 
rare occasions that a quiet smile played round his 
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“You | firmly moulded lips. Standing side by side with Hor 


ace Margrave, he appeared anything but a handsome 
man; but, to the physiognomist, his face was superior 
in the very qos es in which the dark beauty of the 
‘lawyer was deficient; force, determinatian, self-reliance, 
perseverance; all those attributes, in short, which go 
to make a great man. 

“ Mr. Dalton has been anxiously awaiting the hour 
that should bring him to your side, Miss Arden,” said 
Horace Margrave. ‘‘He has been for a long time ac~ 
quainted with those articles in your uncle’s will which 
you only learned to-day.” 

“Iam sorry Miss Arden should have ever learned 
them, if they have given her pain,” said the young 
man quietly. 

Ellinor looked up in his face, and saw that the blue 
eyes, looking down into hers, had a peculiar earnestness 
all their own. 

“He is not so bad, after all,” she thought. “I have 
—_ foolish in ridiculing him; but I can never love 

im.”’ a; 

“Miss Arden,” he continued, dropping into a chair by 
the sofa on which she was seated, while Horace Mar- 
grave leaned against the opposite side of the fireplace— 
“Miss Arden, we meet under such peculiar circum- 
stances, that it is best for the happiness of both that we 
should at once understand each other. Your late uncle 
was the dearest friend I ever had; no father could have 
been dearer to the mostaffectionate of sons than he was 
to me. ‘ Any wish, then, of his must be forever sacred. 
But I have been brought up to rely upon myself alone, 
and Iam proudin saying I have no better wish than 
to make my own career, unaided by interest or fortune. 
The loss, then, of this money will be no loss to me. If 
it be your will to refuse my hand, and to retain the 
fortune, to which you alone have a claim, do so. You 
shall never be disturbed in the possession of that to 
which you of all others have the best right. Mr. Mar- 
grave, your solicitor, and executor to your uncle’s will, 
shall to-morrow execute a deed, abnegating, on my part, 
all claim to this fortune; and I will, at one word on 
you, bid you adieu this night; before,” he added slowly, 
with an earnest glance at her beautiful face, “ before my 
bom is too far involved to allow of my being ever 
ust,” 

“Mr. Dalton,” said Horace Margrave, lazily watching 
the two from under the shadows of his eye-lashes, “ you 
bring Roman virtue into May Fair. You will purify 
the atmosphere.” 

“Shall I go or satay, Miss Arden?” asked the young 
woman. 

“Stay, Mr. Dalton!” She rose as she spoke, and laid 
her hand, as if for support, upon the back of a chair 
that was standing near her. “Stay, Mr. Dalton. If 
your happiness can be made by the union, which was 
my late uncle's wish, let it beso. I cannot hold this 
fortune which is not mine; but I may shareit. I will 
confess to you, and I know your generous nature will 
esteem me better-for the confession, that I have dared 
‘to cherish a dream in which the image of another had a 
part. Ihave been foolish, mistaken, absurd ; as school- 
girls often are. The dream is broken. If you can ac 
cept my uncle’s fortune and my own esteem ; one is 
yours by right, the other has been nobly won by your 
conduct of this evening.” 

She held out her hand to him, he pressed it gently, 
and, raising it to his lips, led her back to the sofa, and 
reseated himself in the chair, close beside her, 

Horace Margrave closed his eyes, as if the long ex 
pected blow had fallen. 

The rest of the evening passed slowly. Mr. Margrave 
talked, and talked brilliantly ; but he had a very dull 
audience. Ellinor was distrait, Henry Dalton thought 
ful, and Mrs. Morrison eminently stupid. The lawyer 
repressed two or three yawns, which he concealed 
hind an embroidered fire-screen, and when the clock, op 
which an ormolu Pan reclined amidst a forest of bronze 
rushes, announced half-paat ten, he rose to depart, and 
Ellinor was left to ponder over the solemn engagement 
pe Po she had entered on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

“I had better take acab to the Temple,” said young 
Dalton, as they left the house. “I'll wish you good 
night, Mr. Margrave." , 

“No, Mr. Dalton, I have something to say to you that 
must be said,and which, I think, I'd rather say by night 
than in the day. If you are not afraid of late hours, 
come home with me to my chambers, and smoke 8 
cigar. Before you see Ellinor Arden again, I must have 
an hour's conversation with you. lit be to-night ? 
I ask it as a favor; let it be to-night.” u 

Henry Dalton looked considerably astonished by the 
earnestness of the lawyer’s words, but he merely bowed, 
and said: 

“With great pleasure. I am entirely at your service; 
if I returned to my chambers, I should read for two or 
three hours, so do not be afraid of keeping me up.” 

Henry Dalton and Horace Margrave sat talking for 
nearly three hours in the chambers of the latter; but 
no cigars were smoked by either of them, and though a 
bottle of Madeira stood on the table, it was entirely un- 
touched. It was to be observed, however, that a cel 
laret had been opened, and a decanter of brandy taken 
out; the stopper lay beside it, and one glass, which had 
been drained to the dregs. 

The clocks were striking twoas Horace Margrave him- 
| self opened the outer door for his late visitor. On the 
| threshold he paused, and laying his hand, with a strong 
| grasp, on Dalton’s arm, he said, in a whisper; 

“Tam safe, then! Your oath is sacred !’’ 

Henry Dalton turned and looked him full in the face 
| looked full at the pale face and downicast eyes, com- 
| pletely shrouded by the white lids and shadowy black 
eyelashes. 

“The Daltons, of Lincolnshire, are not an old family, 
Mr. Margrave, or a rich family; but they keep thew 
"He aid not hold ou at parting; but merely 

e did not hold out his hand at parting ; but 
lifted his hat, and bowed gravely. ae ee 
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Horace Margrave sighed as he locked the doors, and 
returned to his warm study. 

“ At least,”” he said, ‘Iam safe! But then I might 
have been happy. Have I been wise to-night? have I 
been wise, I wonder ?’”’ he muttered, as his eyes wander- 
ed to a space over the mantel-piece, on which were ar- 
ranged a couple of pairs of magnificently mounted 
pistols, and a small dagger, in a chased silver scabbard. 
“ Perhaps, after all, it was scarcely worth the trouble of 
this explanation ; perhaps, after all, ‘Le jeu ne vaul pas 
ta chandeue !'"’ 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON, 


Taree months had elapsed since the midnight inter- 
view Horace Margrave’s chambers—three months, 
and the Opera House was opened for the season, and 
three new tenors,and two sopranos, and a basso-bari- 
tone had appeared under the classic proscenium of Her 
Majesty's Theatre ; the novel of the season had been 
circulated by Mudie; Rotten Row was gay with ama- 
zonian equestrians and >lase lifeguardsmen, with long 
amber whiskers, as yet untrameled by red tape ; moss 
roses were selling on the dusty pavements of the West 
End streeta ; and Covent Garden was all a-bloom with 
artistically arranged —— of rich tropical flowers, 
gorgeous in color and delicious in perfume; London, 
in short, was in the full flood-tide of the season, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dalton returned from their honey- 
moon visit to the Cumberland lake district, and took up 
their abode in the small house in Hertford street, fur- 
niehed by Ellinor before her marriage. 

Hers has been ashort courtship; all the sweet un- 
tertainties, the doubts, the dreams, the fears, the hope, 
which make up the poetical prologue to a love-match, 
have been wanting in this marriage, ordained by the 
will of her late uncle—this marriage, which is founded 
on esteem and not on affection; this marriage, into 
which she has entered on the generous impulse of an 
— nature that has never learned to repress emo- 

on. 

Is she happy? Can this cold esteem, this calm ect 
which she feels for the man chosen for her by another, 
satisfy the ardent heart of the romantic girl? 

She has been already married six weeks, and she has 
not seen Horace Margrave, the only friend she has in 
England, except, of course, her husband, since her wed- 
ding-day. Not since that rere 9 May morning on which 
he took her icy hand in his and gave her, as her guard- 
ian and the representative of her dead father, into her 
husband’s arms. She remembered that on that day 
when his hand touched hers it was as cold and power- 
lese as her own, and that his listless face was even paler 
than usual under the sp sunshine streaming in at 
the church windows ; but, in spite of this, he had done 
the honors of the breakfast table, toasted the bride and 
bridegroom, complimented the bridesmaids, and fasci- 
nated everybody, with all the finished grace and mar- 
yelous ease of the all-accomplished Horace Margrave. 
And if Ellinor had ever thought that she had a right, 
for auld lang syne, for her dear father’s sake, for her 
own lovely face, to be anything more or dearer to Mr. 
Margrave than the most indifferent of his clients; that 
thought was dispelled by the gentlemanly sang JSroid 
of his adieu, as the four pawing bays started off on the 
first e to Windermere. 

It is the end of June, and sho is seated in the small 
drawing-room, awaiting the advent of morning visitors. 
They have been a week in town, and Horace Margrave 
has not yet ed upon them. She has a weary air this 
m and she seems toseck in vain for something to 
occupy her. Now shestrolls to the open piano, and plays 
a few chords, or a brilliant run, or softly touches the 
notes of some pensive air, and sings some Italian words; 
now she takes up an uncut noyel from the table, and 
reads apage or two here and there, wherever the book 
opens; she walks to an embroidery frame, and takes a 
great deal of trouble in selecting and comparing wools, 
and vonage | needles, but when this is accomplished, 
sha does not do three stitches; then she loiters listless- 
ly abont the room, looking at the pictures, chiefly val- 
uadle vings, which adorn the pale silver-gray 
walis; but at last she is so utterly weary, that she flings 

into a deep easy-chair close to the open window, 

and sits idly looking down, across a lilliputian forest of 
py vole geraniums, inte the bake righ ye 

king v lovely; but she is n ooking at 

all happy. The rich 1 maases of her dark brown hair are 

@wept away from her broad, low brow, and secured in a 

coil of superb plaits at the back of her head; her sim- 

me white morning dress is only ornamented by large 

of broad violet ribbon, and she wears no jewelry 

whatever, except a tiny, slender gold chain, which she 

twiets perpetually in and out of her white fingers. 

She sita for about half an hour, always looking down 
across the plants in the balcony at the pavement oppo- 
site, when she suddenly starts, and wrenches the thin 
ohaiz off her Sages in her agitation. 

; ea Dee person for whom she has been wait- 
. » Who loung ; he other 
i of & ges lazily along t 


é street, crosses the road indow, 
and knocks at the door, : =n ae mac lamcea 


“At last!’: she says; 
will be explained.” 

A servant announces, ‘‘ Mr. Margrave.” 

At last!"’ she says again, rising ag he enters the 
room. “Oh, Mr. Margrave, I have been so anxious to 
see youl” 

He looks about on the crowded table to find, amongst 
its fashionable litter, a place for his hat, fails in doing 
80, and puts it down on 4 chair, and only then looks 
listleasly up at her and says: 

“ Anxious to see me, my dear Ellinor; why anxious?” 

“Because there are two or three questions which I 
nowet ask—which you must answer.” 

That peculiar expression in Horace Margraye’s eyes, 
Whide was as it were ashiver of the eyelids, passeg 


“now, perhaps, this mystery 
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over them now; but it was too brief to be perceived by 
Ellinor Dalton. He sank lazily into a chair; near her 
own, but not opposite to it. He paused to place this | 
chair with its back to the light, and then said: 

“My dear Ellinor, my dear Mrs. Dalton, what ques- | 
tions can you have to ask me, but questions of a purely | 
business character; and even those, I imagine, your } 
husband, who is quite as practical a man as myeelf, 
could answer as well as I?’ 

“Mr, Dalton is the very last person to whom I can | 
apply for an answer to the questions which I have to 

:? 


“ And why the last person ?” 

** Because those questions relate to himself!’ 

“Oh, I see! My dear Mrs. Dalton, is not this rather a 
bad beginning? You appeal from your husband to 
your solicitor.” 

“No, Mr. Margrave. I appeal to my guardian !” 

“Pardon me, my dear Ellinor, there is no such per- 
son. He is defunct; he is extinct. From the moment 
Iplaced your hand in that of your husband on the 
altar steps of St. George’s, Hanover Square, my duties, 
my right to advise you, and your right to consult ne, 
expired. Henceforth you have but one guardian, one | 
adviser, one friend, and his name is Henry Dalton.” 

A sad shade fell over Ellinor Dalton’s handsome face, 
and her eyes half filled with tears as she said: 

“Mr. Margrave, heaven forbid that I should saya 
word which could be construed into a reproach to you. 
Your duties of guardianship, undertaken at the prayer 
of my dying father, have been as truly and conscien- 
tiously discharged as such duties should be discharged 
by a man of your high position and unblemished char- 
acter; but I will own that sometimes, with a 
woman’s folly, I have wished that, for the mem- 
ory of my dead father, who loved and trusted you, for 
the memory of the departed childhood, in which we 
were companions and friends, some feeling a little 
warmer, 4 little kinder, a little more affectionate, some- 
thing of the tenderness of an elder brother, might have 
mingled with your punctilious fulfillment of the duties 
of guardian. I would not for the world reproach you— 
still leas reproach you for an act for which I only am 
responsible—yet I cannot but remember that, if it 
= been so, this marriage might never have taken 
Pp ace.”’ 

“It is not a happy marriage then ?’” 

“It is a most unbappy one.” 

Horace Margrave is silent for a few moments, and then 
Says, gravely, almost sadly: 

““My dear Mrs. Henry Dalton,” he is especially scru- 
pulous in calling her Mrs. Dalton, as if he were anxious 
to remind her every moment how much their relations 
have changed—“‘ when you accuse me of a want of ten- 
derness in my conduct towards yourself, of an absence 
of warm regard for the memory of your dead father, 
my kind pa excellent friend, you accuse me of that for 
which I am no more responsible than for the color of my 
hair, or the outline of my face. You accuse me of that 
which is, perhaps, the curse of my existence; a heart 
incapable of cherishing a strong affection, or a sincere 
friendship for any living being. Behold me, at five-and- 
thirty years of age, unloved and unloving, without one 
tie which I cannot as easily break as I can pay my hotel 
bill or pack my portmanteau. My life, at its brightest, 
isadreary one. A dreary present, which can neither 
te ‘aes to a fairer past, nor forward to a happier fu- 

ure ” 

His deep, musical voice falls into a sadder cadence as 
he says these last words, and he looks down gloomily at 
the point of the cane he carries, with which he absently 
traces a pattern upon the carpet. After a short silence 
he looks up and says: 

“ But you wished to make some inquiries of me?” 

“Idid.. Ido. When I married Mr. Dalton, what set- 
tlements were made? You told me nothing at the time; 
and I, so utterly unused to business matters, asked you 
no questions. Besides, I had then reason te think him 
the most honorable of men.”’ 

“What settlements were made?’ He repeats her 
question, as if it were the last of all others which he 
expected to hear. 

“Yes, my fortune! 
myself ?’’ 

“Not one penny!” She gives astart of surprise, 
which he answers in his most nonchalant manner. 
“Not one penny of it! There was no mention what- 
ever of anything like a settlement in your uncle's will. 
He left his money to you; but he left it to you only on 
condition that you sbared it with his adopted and be- 
loved son, Henry Dalton. This implies not only a 
strong affection for, but an implicit faith in, the young 
man, To tie up your money, or to settle it on yourself, 
would be to nullify your uncle’s will. The man that 
could be trusted by him, could be trusted by you. This 
is why I never suggested a settlement.. I may have, 
perhaps, acted in rather an unlawyer-like manner; but 
Ido believe, my dear Ellinor, that I acted in the only 
manner consonant with your late uncle's affectionate 
provisions for the two persons nearest and dearest to 
him ?” 

“Then Henry Dalton is sole master of my—of the for- 
tune ?” 

“ As your husband, decidedly yes.” 

“ And he may, if he pleases, sell the Arden Estate ?” 

“The Arden Estate is not entailed. Certainly he may 
sell it, if he wishes.” 

“Then, Mr. Margrave, I must inform you that he does 
wish to sell it; that he does intend to sell it.” - 

“To sell Arden Hall ?”’ 

“* Yos 1” 

An angry flush lights up her face, as she looks eagerly 
into the lawyer's eyes for one flash of surprise or indig- 
nation. She looks in vain. 

“ Well, my dear Mrs. Dalton, in my opinion he shows 
himself a very sensible fellow, by determining on 
such a proceeding. Arden is one of the dreariest, 
coldest, and most tumbled-down old piles of building 
in all England, It possesses all the leading features of 


How much of it was settled on 
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acountry mansion; maynificent oak panelling, com 
temptible seryants’ offices; three secret staircasea, and 
not one register stove; six tapestried chambers, and no 


| bath room; a dozen Leonardo da Vinci's, and not one 


door that does not let in assassination, in the shape of a 
north-east wind; a deer park, and no deer; three game- 
keepers’ lodges, and not game enough to tempt the 
most fatuitous of poachers |! 1 Arden Halli! 
Nothing could be more desirable; but, alas! my dear 
Ellinor, your husband is not the man I took him for, if 
he calculates upon finding a purchaser |”” 

She looks at him with nota little contempt, as she 
Bays: 

“But the want of feeling; the outrage upon the 
memory of my poor uncle |” 

“Your poor uncle will not be remembered a day long- 
er through your retaining possession of a draughty and 
uncomfortable house. When did Dalton tell you that 
he meant to sell Arden ?” 

“On our return from our tour. I suggested that we 
should live there—that is, of course, out of the sea 
son.”” 

“ And he ?”——_ 

“Replied that it was out of the question our ever 
residing there, as the place must be-sold.”’ 

“You asked him his reasons ?”’ 

“Tdid. He told me that he was unable to revea) 
those reasons to me, and might never be able to reveal 
them. He said, that if Iloved him, I could trust him, 
and believe in him, and believe that the course he took, 
however strange it might appear to me, was, in reality, 
the best and wisest course he could take.” 

“But,in spite of this, you doubt him?” he asks, 
earnestly. 

“How can I do otherwise? Of the fortune which I 
have brought to him, he refuses to allow me a penny. 
He, the husband of a rich woman, enjoins economy— 
economy even in the smallest details. I dare not order 
a jewel, a picture, an elegant piece of furniture, a 
stand of hothouse flowers; for, if I do so, Iam told that 
the expenditure is beyond his present means, and that 
I must wait till we have more money at our command. 
Then again, his profession is a thousand times dearer 
to him than I. No briefiess, penniless barrister, with a 
mother and a sister to support, ever worked harder than 
he works, ever devoted himself more religiously than 
he devotes himself to the drudging routine of the bar.” 

“Ellinor Dalton, your hushed is as high-minded 
and conscientious a man as ever drew the breath of 
human life. I seldom take the trouble of making a ve- 
hement assertion ; so believe me if you can, now that 
Ido! Believe me, even if you cannot believe him !” 

“ You, too, against me,” she said mourntully. “Oh, 
believe me, it is not the money for which I wish | it is 
not the possession of the money which I grudge him ; 
it is only that ne 4 heart sinks at the thought of being 
united to a man I cannot respect or esteem. I did not 
ask to love him,” she added, half to herself; ‘‘ but I 
did pray that I might be able at least to esteem him.” 
Pes can only say, Ellinor, that you are mistaken ip 

m,”’ 

At this very moment they hear a quick, firm step on 

he stairs, and Henry Dalton himself enters the room. 

is face is bright and cheerful, and he advances to his 

wife eagerly ; but, at the sight of Horace Margrave, 
falls back, with a frown. 

“Mr. Margraye, I thought it was part of our agree 
ment that ’"—— ’ 

The lawyer interrapts him—— , 

“That I should never darken this threshold. Yes.” 

Ellinor looks from one to the other, with a pale, 
frightened face. 

“ Heury, Henry |” she exclaimed, “ Mr. Dalton, what, 
in Heaven's name, does this mean ?” 

“No ‘hing that in the least can affect you, Elliner. A 
business disagreement between myself,and Mr. Mar- 
grave; nothing more |" : 

His wife looks away from him, scornfully, and turn- 
ing to Horace Margrave, rests her hand en the scroll- 
work at the back of the chair in which he is seated. 

It is so small au action in itself; but it gays, as 
ly as words could ever speak—* It ia he whom I 
in spite of you, in spite of the world.” 

It is not lost on Henry Dalton, who Jooke at her with 
a grave, reproachful fem and says: 

“Under these rcumstances, then, Mr. Mar- 
grave "— 

“Thad no right te come here. Granted ! and I should 
not come, but ’’—— 
amet hesitated a moment, and Ellinor interrupted 

im ”’—— 

“I wrote to my guardian, reques him to call on 
me. Mr. Dalton, ee is ‘tie <4 of this? What 
mystery does all this conceal? Am to see my best 
and oldest friend insulted in my own house ?” 

“A married woman has no friend but her husband ; 
and I may not choose to receive Mr. ve as & visi- 
tor in our house,” Henry Dalton says, coldly and 
gravely. 


“You shall not be troubled any longer with Horace 
Margrave’s society, Mr. Dalton.’’ The lawyer rises as 
he speaks, and walks slowly to the door. “ Good- 
morning.”” He has his hand upon the lock, when he 
turns, and, with a tone of suppressed emotion in hig 
voice, says to Mrs. Dalton, “‘ Ellinor, shake hands with 
me.” She extended both her hands tohim. He catches 
them in his, bends his dark head over them for a mo 
ment, as he holds them in his grasp,and then says, 
“Forgive me, Ellinor, and farewell !"" 

He is gone. She rushes out on the landing-place, and 
cries after him : 

“ Mr. Margrave, guardian ; Horace, come back—if only 
for one moment, come back !”’ 

Her husband follows her, and catching her slender 
wristin his strong hand,leads her into the drawing- 


room. - 
“Ellinor DaHon, choose between that man and mé, 
Seek to renew your acquaintance with him, or hold any 
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communication whatever with him, that does not pass 
through my hands, and we part forever!” 

She falls sobbing into her chair. 

. “ My only friend,’’she cries; ‘ my only, only friend, 
and to be parted from him thus!’ 

Her husband stands at a little distance from her, 
earnestly, sadly watching her,as she gives passionate 
yent to her wild outburst of emotion. 

“What wretchedness ! what utter wretchedness !” he 
says alond, “Andno hope of a termination to it, no 
clunce of an end to our misery !"’" 


CHAPTER VI. 
HORACE MARGRAVE AT BALDWIN COURT, 


Henry Dauron prospered in his beloved profession. 
Gray-headed old judges talked over their after-dinner 
fe of the wonderful acumen displayed by the young 

arrister in the most important and difficult cases, 
One, two, three years passed away,and the name of 
Dalton began to be one of mark upon the Nothern cir- 
cuit. The dawn often found him working in his cham- 
bers in Paper Buildings, while his handsome wife was 
dancing at some brilliant assembly, or listening to the 
vapid platitudes of one of her numerous admirers and 
silent adorers. With Ellinor Dalton, to be unhappy was 
to be reckless Hers was that impulsive and emotional 
nature which cannot brood uponits griefsin the quiet 
circle of a solitary home. She considered herself 
wronged by her husband's parsimony, still more deeply 
wronged by hiscold reserve, and she sought in the 


; goyoe circles of fashionable London for the peace which | about that,’”’ drawled a young government clerk from | 


ad never dwelt at her cold and deserted hearth. 
“ His profession is all in all to him,” she said; “but 


there is at least the world lett for me ; and, if I cannot be | any other pronunciation of his name and title involving 


Joved, I will prove to him that, at any rate, I can be ad- 
mired.” 

At many of the houses in which she was a constant 
visitor, Horace Margrave was also a familar guest. 


welcome wherever mamma had daughters to marry or 
/papa money to invest or mortgages to effect. To her 
old guardian Ellinor’s manner never underwent the 
slighest shade of a change. : 
' “You may refuse toadmit him here ; you may forbid 
my correspondence with him. I acknowledge the right 
= exercise so harshly,’’ she would say to her husband; 
ut you cannot shake my faith in my dead father's 
friend. You cannot control my sentiments towards the 
guardian of my childhood.” 
But by degrees she found that Horace Margrave was 
‘to be seen less frequently every day at those houses in 
which he visited; it was pow'ng a rare thing now for 
ead proudly overtop- 
‘ping the crowd in which the lawyer mingled ; and even 
when she did meet him, though his voice had stillits 
old gentleness, there was a tacit avoidance of her in his 
manner, which effectually checked any confidence be- 
tween them. This was for the first two years aiter her 
_ marriage; in the third she heard accidentally that 
Horace ave was traveling in Switzerland, and 
had lett the entire management of his very extensive 
business to his junior ner. 

_ In the autumn of the third year from that of her mar- 
riage, Ellinor was staying with her husband at the 
country house of his friend, Sir Lionel Baldwin. Since 
that day on which the scene with Horace Margrave had 
taken place in the little drawing-room in Hertford 

. street, or Dalton and her husbamd had had no ex- 
On that day, the young man had 
len on his knees at the feet of his sobbing wife, and 


- had, most earnestly implored her to believe in his faith 


and honor, and to believe that, in everything he did, he 
had a motivesostrong and so disinterested, as to war- 
-rant his actions. He begged her to believe, also, that 
the marriage, on his part, had been wholly a love- 
-match , he been actuated by no 
Mercenary considerations whatever; and that if 
he now withheld the money to which, in all 
ce, Bhe had so good aright, it was because it 
in his power to lavishit upon her. But he 
‘implored-in vain. Prejudiced against him from the 
very first, she had only trusted him fora brief period, 
-to doubt him.more completely than ever at the first 
auspicion that suggested itself. Wounded in her affec- 
tion for another—an affection whose strength, perhaps, 
she scarcely dared to whisper to her own soul—her 
feeling for Henry Dalton became one almost bordering 
on aversion. His simple, practical good sense ; his 
plain, unpolished manners; his persevering, energetic 
and untiring pursuit of a vocation for which she had no 
sympathy- these jarred upon her romantic,and en- 
thusiastic temperament, and blinded her to his actual 
merits. The world, which always contrives to 
know everything, very soon made itself completely 
acquainted with the eccentric conditions of Mr. Arden's 
will, and the circumstances of Henry Dalton’s marriage. 
It was known to be a marriage of convenience, and 
not of affection. He was avery lucky fellow, and she 
was very much to be pitied. This was the general 
opinion, which Ellinor’s palpable indifference to her 
husband went strongly to confirm. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Dalton had been staying for a week at 
Baldwin Court, when the young barrister was com- 
_pelled, by his professional pursuits, to leave his wife 
for a few days under the protection of his old friends, 
Sir Lionel and Lady Baldwin. 
“You will be very happy here, dear Ellinor,”’ he said. 
--“the house is fullof pleasant people, and you know 
Ow great a favorite you are with our host and hostess. 
—¥ou will not miss me,” he added, with a sigh, as he 
looked at her indifferent face. 
“Miss you! Oh, pray do not alarm yourself, Mr. 
- Dalton! Lam not so used to usurp your time or atten- 
tion. I know. where your professional duties are con- 
‘cerned, how small a consideration I am to you.” 
“IT shouldnot work hard were I not compelled to do 


| 
| 


The | it—Rousseau and Gibbon, Childe Harold and the Non- 
fashionable and wealthy bachelor lawyer was sure of a| velle Heloise. You know the place,”’ he said vaguely : 
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80, Ellinor,” he said, with a shade of reproach visible in 
his voice. 

“My dear Mr. Dalton,” she answered, coldly, “I have 
no taste for mysteries. You are prtectly free to pursue 
your own course.”” 

So they parted. She bade him adien with as much 
well-bred indifference as if he had been her jeweler or 
her haberdasher. As the light little phaeton drove him 
off to the railway station, he looked up to the chintz- 
curtained windows of his wife’s apartments, and said 
to himself, ‘‘How long is this te endure, I wonder ?— | 
this unmerited wretchedness, this most cruel miscon- | 
ception !" / 

The marning after Henry Dalton’s departure, as Sir | 
Lionel Baldwin, seated at breakfast, opened the letter- | 
bag, he exclaimed, with a tone of mingled surprise and | 
pleasure, “‘So the wanderer has returned! At the very | 
bottom of the bag I can see Horace Margrave’s dashing | 
superscription. He has returned to England, then !”’ 

He handed his visitors their letters, and then opened | 
his own, reserving the lawyer's epistle till the last. 

“This is delightful ! Horace will be down 
to-night.’” 

Ellinor Dalton’s cheek grew pale at the announce- | 
ment; for the mysterious feud between her guardian | 
and her husband flashed upon her mind. She would 
meet him here, then, alone. Now, or never, might 
she learn this secret—this secret which, no doubt, in- | 
volved some meanness on the part of Henry Dalton, 
the apothecary’s son. 

“Margrave will be an immense acquisition to our 
party—will he not, gentlemen ?” asked Sir Lionel. 

“An acquisition! Well, really now, I don’t know 


here | 


Whitehall. “Do you know, S’Lionel” (all the young 
men under government called the old baronet S’Lionel, 


a degree of exertion beyond their physical-powers), ‘do 
you know, it’s my opinion, S’Lionel, that Horace Mar- 
grave is used up. I mét him at—at what-you-may-call- 


“somewhere in Switzerland, in short, last July, and I 
never saw 4 man so altered in my life.’”’ 
“Altered !”’ exclaimed the baronet. 

face grew paler still. : 

“Yes, ‘pon my honor, S’Lionel. Very much altered, 
indeed. You don’t think he ever committed a murder, 
or anything of that kind—do you?” said the young man 
reflectively, as he drew over a basin and deliberately 
dropped four or five lumps of sugar into his coffee ; 
“because, upon my honor, he looked like that sort of 
thing.’’ 

“My dear Fred, don't be a fool. 
sort of thing ?”’ 

“You know; a guilty conscience, Lara, Manfred. 
You understand. Upon my word," added the youthful 
official, looking round with a languid laugh, “he had 
such a Wandering Jew-ish and ultra-Byronic appearance 
when I met him suddenly among some very uncomfort- 
able kind of chromo-lithographic mountain scenery, 
that I asked him if he had an appointment with the 
Witch of the Alps, or any of those sort of people ?”’ 

One or two country visitors tried to laugh, but 
couldn't ; and the guests trom town only stared, as the 
young man looked round the table. Ellinor Dalton 
never took her eyes from his tace, but seemed to wait 
anxiously for any thing he might say next. 

“Perhaps Margrave has been ill,’’ said the old baro- 
net; “he told me, when he went to Switzerland, that 
he was leaving England because he required change of 
air and scene.” 

“Til! said the government clerk. “Ah, to be sure; 
I never thought of that. He might have been ill, It’s 
difficult, sometimes, to draw the line between a guilty 
conscience and the liver complaint. Perhaps it was 
only his liver, after all. But you don’t think,” he said, 
appealingly, returning to his original idea, “‘ you don’t 
think he has committed a murder, and buried the body 
in Verulam Buildings—do you? That would account 
for his going to Switzerland, you know; for he couldn't 
possibly stop with the body—could he ?”” 

“You'd better ask him the question yourself, Fred,” 
said Sir Lionel, ong 1 “if everybody had as good a 
conscience as Horace Margrave, the world would be 
better stocked than it is with honorable men. Horace 
is a noble hearted tellow; I’ve known him from a boy. 
He's a glorious fellow.” 

“And acrack shot,” said a young military man, with 
his mouth full of buttered toast and anchovy paste. 

“And a first-rate billiard player,” added his next 
neighbor, busy carving a ham. 

“And one of the cleverest men in the law,” said a 
grave old gentleman, sententiously. 

“Extremely handsome,” faltered one young lady, 

* And then, how accomplished !”’ ventured another. 

“Then you don't think, really now, that he has com- 
mitted a murder, and buried the body in his cham- | 
bers ?” asked the Whitehall employee, putting the ques- 
tion to the company generally. 

In the dusk of that autumnal evening, Ellinor Dalton 
sat alonein a tiny drawing-room leading out of the | 
great saloon, which was along room, with six windows, | 
and two fireplaces, and with a great many very indiffer- | 
ent pictures in extremely handsome frames. 

This tiny drawing-room was a favorite retreat of 
Ellinor’s It was luxuriously furnished, and it com- 
municated, by a half-glass door shrouded by heavy | 
amber damask curtains, witha large conservatory, | 
which opened on to the terrace walk that ran along one 
side ofthe house. Here she sat in the dusky light, 
— and thoughtful, on the evening after her hus- 

and’s departure, The gentlemen were all in the 
billiard-room, hard at work with balls and cues, tryin 
to settle some disputed wager before the half-hour bel 
rang to summon them to their ee. The 
ladies were already at their toilettes; and Ellinor, who 
had dressed earlier than usual, was quite alone, It was 
too dark for her to read or work. and she was too weary 


Ellinor Dalton’s 


Looked like what 


| his hand. 


nan le 


and listless to ring for lamps: so she sat with her hands 
lying idly in her lap, pondering upon what had been 
said at the breakfast table of her sometime guardian, 
Horace Margrave. 

Suddenly a footstep behind her, falling softly on the 
thick carpet, roused her from her reverie, and she look, 
ed up with a startled glance at the glass over the low 
chimney-piece. 

In the dim firelight she saw, reflected in the shadowy 
depths of the mirror, the haggard and altered face ot 
her guardian, Horace Margrave. 

He wore a loose, heavy great-coat, and had his bat in 
He had evidently only just arrived. 

He drew back on seeing Ellinor; but, as she turned 
round to speak to him, the firelight behind her left her 
face in the shadow, and he did not recognize her. 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he said, “for disturbing you. 
I have been looking everywhere for Sir Lionel.” 

“Mr. Margrave! Don’t you know me? It is —El- 
inor!”’ 

His hat fell from his slender hand, and he leaned 
against a high-backed easy-chair for support, 

“ Ellinor—Mrs. Dalton—you here! 1—I—heard you 
were in Paris, or I should never—that is—I’’—— 

For the first time in her life Ellinor Dalton saw Hor- 
ace Margrave so agitated that the stony mask of elegant 
indifference and gentlemanly sang-/roid, which he or- 
dinarily wore, entirely dropped away, and left him— 
himself. ‘ 

“Mr. Margrave,” she said, anxiously, “ you are an- 
noyed at seeing me here. Oh, how altered yow are! 
They were right in what they said this morning. You 
are indeed altered. You must have been very i 

Horace Margrave was himself again by this time. He 


picked up his hat, and, dropping lazily into the easy- 


chair, said: 

“Yes; [ have had rather a severe attack—fever 
—exhanstion. The doctors, in fact were se puz- 
zled as to what they should call my illness that 
they actually tried to persuade me that I had nerves 
like a young lady who has been jilted by a lifes- 
guardsman, or forbidden by her parents to marry a 
country curate with seventy pounds per annum, 
and three duties every Sunday. A nervous lawyer! My 
dear Mrs. Dalton, can you imagine anything so absard ¥ 
Sir James Clarke, however, insisted on my packing my 
portmanteau, and setting off for Mount Blane, or some- 
thing of that kind; and I, being heartily tired of tha 
Courts of Probate and Chancery, and Verulam Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, was only too glad to follow his advice, and 
take my railway ticket for Geneva.” 

“ And Switzerland has restored you ?” 


“In a measure, perhaps; but not entirely. Yon can 
see that Lam not yet very strong, when even the pleas- 
ing emotion of meeting unexpectedly with my some- 
time ward is almost too much for my ultra- like 
nerves. But you were saying, my dear Mrs. n, 
that they had Coon talking of me here.”’ 

“Oh, at the breakfast-table this morning. When your 
visit was announced, one of the gentlemen said he had 
met you in Switzerland, and that you were looking f1l— 
unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! Ah, my dear Mrs. Dalton, what a misfor- 
tune it is for a man to have a constitutional pallor, and 
a head of dark hair! The world will insist upon ele- 
vating him into a blighted being, with a chronic wolf 
hard at.work under his waistcoat. I knock myself up 
by working too hard over a difficult will case, in which 
some tiresome old man leaves his youngest son forty 
thousand pounds upon half a sheet of note-paper; and 
the world, meeting me in Switzerland, traveling to re- 
cruit myself, comes home and writes me down—un- 
happy! Now, isn’t it too bad? If I were blessed with 
ved hots and a fat face, I might break my heart once in 
three months without any of my s¥mpathetic friends 
troubling themselves about the fracture.” 

“My dear Mr. Margrave,” said Ellinor—her yoice, in 
spite of herself, trembling a little—I am really now 
quite an old married woman; and, presuming on that 
fact, may venture to speak to you with entire candor, 
may I not?” : 

“With entire candor, certainly.’”’ There is the old 
shiver in the dark eyelashes, and the white lids droop 
over the handsome brown eyes, as Horace M ve 
looks down at the hat which swings backwards for- 
wards in his listless hand. 

“Then, Mr. Margrave, my dear guardian, for I will—I 
will call you by that old name, which I can remember 
speaking for the very first time on the day of my — 
father’s funeral. Oh!’ she added, passionately, “how 
well—how well I remember that dreary, wretched, ter- 
rible day! I can see you now, as 1 saw you then, stand- 
ing in the deep embrasure of the window in the little 
library, in the dear, dear Scottish home, looking down 
at me so compassionately, with dark, mournful eyes. I 
was such achild then. Ican hear your low, deep voice, 
as I heard it on that day, saying to me, ‘ Ellinor; your 
dead father has placed a solemn trust in my hands. I 
am young. I may not be as good or as high-minded a 
man as, to his confiding mind, I seemed to be; there 
may be something of constitutional weakness and irres- 
olution in my character, which may render me, perhaps, 
by no means the fittest person he could have chosen for 
your guardian; but so deeply do I feel the trust implied 


| in his dying words, that I swear, by my hope in heaven, 


by my memory of the dead, by my honor as a man and 


a gentleman, to discharge the responsibilities imposed 


upon me, as an honest man and an honorable gentleman 
should discharge them !”’ 

“Ellinor! Ellinor! for pity’s sake!"’ he cried, ma 
broken voice, clasping one white hand convulsively over 
his averted face. 

“I do wrong,” she said, “to recall that melancholy 
day. You did—you did discharge every duty nobly, 
honestly, honorably; but now—now you a me 
entirely to the husband, not of my choice, but Tt 
upon me by a hard and cruel necessity, and you all 
in your power to make us strangers. Yet, guantian— 
Horace—you are not happy |" 


py!" He raises his head, and laughs bitter. 
ar Mrs. Dalton, this is such childish talk 


“Rot h 

- “My 
happiness and unhappiness--two words which 

are only used in a lady’s novel, in which the heroine is 
unhappy through two volumes and three-quarters, and 
unutterably blest in the last chapter. In the practical 
world we don’t talk about happiness and unhappiness; 


e@ur phrases are, failure and success. A man gets the 
woolsack, and he is successful; or he tries for it all his 
life, and never gets it—and we shrug our shoulders and ; 
~~ a he is unfortunate. Buta happy man, my dear 
H1linor—did you ever see one ?” 

“You mystify me; Mr. Margrave; but you do not an- | 
swer me.” 

“Because, Mrs. Dalton, to answer you I must first 
question myself; and believe me, 4 man must have con- 
siderable courage who can dare to ask himself whether, 
in this tiresome journey of life, he has taken the right 
or the wrong road. I confess myself acoward, and im- 
plore you not to compel me to be brave.” 

He rose as he finished speaking, and, looking down at 
his dress, continued: 

“The first dinner-bell rang a quarter of an hour ago, 
and behold me still in traveling costume; the sin is 
yours, Miss Dalton. Till dinner time, adieu!’ 

Ellinor, left alone, sank into a gloomy reverie. 

* What—what can be the mystery of this man’s life ?’’ 
she murmured to herself. ‘If I dared—but no, no! I 
dare not answer that question.” 


It was difficult to recognize the gloomy and bitter 
Horace Margrave of half an hour before in the brilliant 
and versatile visitor who sat at Sir Lionel’s right hand, 
and whose incessant flow of witty persiflage kept the 
erewded dinner-table in a roar of laughter. Ellinor, 
charmed in spite of herself, beguiled out of herself by 
the fascination of his animated conversation, wondered 
at the extraordinary power possessed by this man. 

“Bo brilliant, so accomplished,” she thought; ‘so 
a prosperous, and successful, and yet so un- 

py.” 

That evening the post brought Ellinor a letter which 
had been sent to her town house, and forwarded thence 
to Sir Lionel’s. 

She started on seeing the direction, and, taking it into 
‘the little inner drawing-room, which was still untenant- 
ed, he readit by the tofthe wax candle on the chim- 
ney-piece. She returned to the long saloon after re- 

folding her letter, and, crossing over to a hall table, at 
which Horace Margrave sat, bending over a portfolio of 


, She seated herself near him, and said : 
yaar eicgeere ! I have just received a letter from 
Scotland.” 

«“ Frem Scotland !” , 

“Yes. From the dear old minister, James Stewart. 
You remember him ?”” 

“Yes; a white-headed old man, with a family of 
danghters, the shortest of whom was taller than I. 
Do you correspond with him ?” 


“Oht no. It isso many years since I left Scotland, 
that my dear old friends seem one by one to have drop- 
ped off. I should like so much to have given them a 
new church at Achindore, but Mr. Dalton of course ob- 
jected to the outlay of money; and as that is a point I 
never dispute with him, I abandoned the idea; but Mr. 
Stewart has written to ‘me this time for a special pur- 
pose.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“To tell me that my old nurse, Margaret Mackay, has 
pore blind and infirm, and has been obliged to leave 

er situation. Poor dear old soul! she went into a ser- 
vice in Edinburgh, after my poor father’s death, and I 
entirely lost sight of her. Ishould have provided for 
her long before this had I known where to find her; 
but now there is no question about this appeal, and I 
shall immediately settle a hundred a year upon her, in 
spite of Mr. Dalton’s rigid and praiseworthy econ- 
emy.”” ; e 

_“I fancy Dalton will think a hundred a year too 
much. Fifty pounds for an old woman in the north of 
Aberdee: re would be almost fabulous wealth ; but 
you are so superb in your notions, my dear Ellinor, 
hard-headed business men, like Dalton and myself, can 
scarcely stand against you.” 

“ Pray do not compare.yourself to Mr. Dalton,” said 
Ellinor, with quiet scorn. 

“I'm afraid, indeed, I must not,’ he answered 
gravely; ~ but you were saying’’-—— 

“ That in matter I will take no refusal ; no pitiful 
and contemptible excuses or prevarications. I shall 
write to him by to-morrow’s post. I cannot get an 
answer till the next day. If that answer should be 
Pe ® refusal or an excuse, 1 know what course to 

¥ aig course 

x: you what it is, when I receive Henry 
Dalton’s reply. But I am unjust to him,” she said, | 
“he cannot refuse to comply with this request.” 

Three days after this conversation, just as the half- 
hour bell had rung, and as Sir Lionel’s visitors were all 
hurryi mace their dressing-rooms, Ellinor laid her 
hand lig tly on Horace Margraye’s arm, as he was leav- 


ing the e drawing-room, and said : 
“ Pray let me speak to you for a few minutes. I have 
received Mr. Dalton’s answer to my letter.” 
“And that answer?’’ he asks, as he follows her into 
the little room cong cake ae the conservatory. 
“Is, as you suggested it might be, a refusal.”’ 
“Arefusal!” He elevates his dark, arched eyebrows 
faintly, but seems very little surprised at the’ intelli- 


- “Yes; aretusal. He dares not even attempt an ex- 
-cuse, or invent a reason for his conduct. Forty pounds 
& year, he says, will be a comfortable competence for an 
old woman in the north of Scotland, where very few 
ministers of the Presbyterian church haVe a larger in- 
come. Thatsum he will settle on her immediately, 
and he sends me a check for the first half-year. But he 
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motives which are always misconstrued. What do you 
think of his conduct ?’’ 

As she spoke, the glass door, which separated the tiny 
boudoir from the conservatory, swung backwards and 
forwards in the autumn breeze, which blew in through 
the outer door of the conservatory ; for the day having 
been unusually warm for the time of year, this door had 
been left open. 

‘My dear Ellinor,” said Horace Margrave, “if any one 
should come into the conservatory, they might hear us 
talking of your husband.” 

“Every one is dressing,’’ she answered, carelessly, 
‘** Besides, if any one were there, they would scarcely be 
surprised to hear me declare my contempt for Henry 
Dalton. The world does not, I hope, give us credit for 
being a happy couple.” 

‘As you will; but lam sure I heard some one stir- 
ring in that conservatory. But no matter. You ask me 
what I think of your husband’s conduct in refusing to 
allow a superannuated nurse of yours more than forty 
pounds a year? Don’t think me a heartless ruffian, if 
I tell you that I think he is perfectly right.” 

“But to withhold from me my own money! To fetter 
my almsgiving! To control my very charities! Imight 
forgive him, if he refused me a diamond necklace, or a 
pair of ponies; butin this matter, in which my affec- 
tion is concerned, to let his economy step in to frustrate 
my earnestly expressed wishes—it is too cruel.” 

**My dear Mrs. Dalton, like all very impetuous and 
warm-hearted people, you are rather given to jump at 
conclusions. Mr. Dalton, you say, withholds your own 
money from you. Now, your own money, with the ex- 
ception of the Arden estate, which he sold on your mar- 
riage, happens to have been invested entirely in the 
Three per Cents. Now suppose—mind, I haven’t the 
least reason to suppose that such a thing has ever hap- 
pened, but for the sake of putting a case—suppose 
Henry Dalton, as a clever and enterprising man of busi- 
ness, should have been tempted to speculate with some 
of your money?” 

“Without consulting me?” 

“Without consulting you. 
women know of speculation?” 

“Mr. Margrave, if Henry Dalton has done this, he is 
no longer a miser, but he is—a cheat. The money left 
to me by my uncle’s will was mine. To be shared 
with him, it is true, but still mine. No sophistry, 
a lawyer's quibble, could ever have made it 

8. 
knowledge, speculated with that money, I no longer 
despise him as a miser, but I detest him as a dishonest 
man. Ah! Horace Margrave, you with noble blood in 
your veins: you a gentleman, an honorable man; what 
whee you think of Henry Dalton, if this were pos- 
sible ?”’ 

“ Ellinor Dalton, have you ever heard of the madness 
men have christened gambling ? Do you know what a 

ambler is! Do you know what he feels, this man who 

azards his wife’s fortune, his widowed mother’s slen- 
der pittance, his helpless children’s inheritance, the 
money that should pay for his eldest son’s education, 
his daughter's dowry, the hundreds that is due to his 
trusting creditors, or the gold intrusted to him by 
a confiding employer, on the green cloth of a West-end 
gaming-table? Do you think that at that mad moment, 
when the gas-lamp dazzles his eyes, and the piles 
of gold heave up and down upon the restless green 
baize, and the croupier’s voice, crying, ‘Make your 
game |’ is multiplied by a million, and deafens his be- 
wildered ear like the clamor of all the fiends ; do you 
think at that moment that he ever supposes that he is 
going to lose this money which is not honestly his ? 
No; he is going to double, to treble, to quadruple it ; 
to multiply every glistening guinea by a hundred, and 
to take it back to the starving wife or the anxious chil- 
dren, and cry, ‘Was I so much to blame, after all? 
Have youever stood upon the Grand Stand at Epsom, 
and seen the white faces of the betting men, and heard 
the noise of the eager voices upon the final rush to the 
winning-post ? Every man upon that crowded stand, 
every creature upon that crowded course, from the 
great magnate of the turf, who stands to win a quar- 
ter of a million, to the wretched apprentice lad, who 
has stolen half a crown from the till to put it upon the 
favorite, believes that he has backed a winning horse. 
That is the great madness of gaming; that is the terri- 
ble witchcraft of the gambling-house and the ring; 
and that is the miserable hallucination of the man who 
speculates with the fortune of another. Pity him, Elli- 
nor. If the dishonest are ever worthy of the pity of the 
good, that man deserves your pity.” 

He had spoken with an energy unusual to him, and 
he sank into a chair, half-exhausted with his unwonted 
vehemence. 

“‘T would rather think the man, wholI am forced to 


Decidedly. What do 


Ellinor said coldly ; and I am sorry, to learn, that if he 
were indeed capable of such dishonor, his crime would 
find an advocate in you.” ° 

“You are pitiless, Mrs. Dalton,’ said Horace Mar- 
grave, after a pause. 
to wrong you.” 

“Do not let us speak of Henry Dalton any longer, Mr. 
Margrave. I told you that if he should refuse this 
favor, this—right, I had decided on what course to 
take.”’ 

“ You did ; and.now, may I ask what that course is ?”’ 

“To leave him.” 

“ Leave him !"’ he exclaimed, anxiously. 

“Yes; leave him in the possession of this fortune 
which he holds so tightly, or which, supposing him to 
be the pitiful wretch you think he may have been, he 
has speculated with, and lost. Leaye him, He can 
never have cared forme. He has denied my every re- 
quest, frustrated my every wish, devoted every hour of 
his life, not to me, but to his beloved profession. My 
I shall leave this place to-mor- 


Heaven help the man who dares 


aunt will receive me. 


If, then, he has, without my consent or/| matter-of-fact 
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“Let the world judge between us. What can the 
world say of me? I shall live with my aunt, as I did 
before this cruel fortune was bequeathed tome. Mr. 
eat tare will accompany me to i 
will you not? Iam soin rienced in all these 
of things, so little used to help myself, that I dare not 
take this journey alone. You will accompany me?” — 

“J, Ellinor?” Again the dark eyelashes shiver over 
the gloomy brown eyes. 

“Yes; who so fit to protect me as you, to whom with 
his dying lips my father committed my guardianship ? 
For his sake, you will do me this service, will you 
not ?” ' 

“Is it a service, Ellinor? Can I be doing you-a ser- 
vice in taking you away from your husband ?” 

“So be it, then,” she said scornfully. “ You refuse to 
help me; I will goalone.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Yes; alone. I go to-night, and alone.” 

A bright flush mounted to Horace Margraye’s pale 
face, and a vivid light shone in his handsome eyes. 

“Alone, Ellinor? No, no,” he said, “my poor child, 
my ward, my helpless orphan girl, my little Scotch 
lassie of the good time gone, I will protect you on this 
journey, place you safely in the arms of your aunt, and 
answer to Henry Dalton for my conduct. In this, at 
least, Ellinor, I will be worthy of your dead father’s 
confidence. Make your arrangements for your journey. 
You have your maid with you?” 

“ Yes, Ellis, a most excellent creature. Then, to- 
night, guardian, by the mail train.” 

“‘Ishall be ready. You must make your excuse to 
Sir Lionel, and leave with as little explanation as pos- 
sible. Au revoir!” 

As Ellinor Dalton and Horace Margrave left the little 
boudoir, a gentleman in a great-coat, with a railway rug 
flung over his shoulder, strode out on to the terrace 
through the door of the conservatory, and — 
cigar, paced for about half an hour up and down 
walk at the side of the house, thinking deeply. 


CHAPTER Y. 


FYROM LONDON TO PARIS, 


Waite dressing, Ellinor gave her maid orders to set 
about packing immediately. Ellis, a very solemn and 
rson, expressed no surprise, but went 
quietly to work, emptying the contents of wardrobes 
into imperials, and — silver-topped bottles into 
their velvet-line cases, as if there were no such thing as 
hurry or agitation in the world. ; 

It was along evening to Ellinor Dalton. . Every quar- - 
ter that chimed its silver tones from the ormolu time- 
piece over the chimney seemed an entire hour to her. 
Never had the county families appeared so insufferably 
stupid, or the London visitors so supremely tiresome. 
The young man from the War Office took her into dinner, 
and insisted on telling her some very funny story about 
a young man in another government office, which bril- 
liant anecdote lasted, exclusive of interruptions, from 
the soup to the dessert, without drawing nearer the 
point of witticism. After the dreary dinner, the eldest 
daughter of the oldest of the county families fastened 
herself and a very difficult piece of crochet upon her, 
and inflicted all the agonies of a worsted-work rose, 
which, as the young lady perpetually declared, would — 
not come right. ; 

But however distrait Ellinor might be, Horace Mar- 
grave was not Horace of the West-end world. He talked 
politics with the heads of the county families; stock ex- 
change with the city men; sporting magazine and Tat- 
tersall’s with the country swells; discussed the last 
devuts at Her Le ag” He Theater with the young Lon- 
doners; spoke of Sir John Herschell’s last discovery to 
a scientific country squire; and of the newest thing in 
farming implements to an agricultural ditto; talked 
compliments to the young country ladies, and the 
freshest May-fair scandal to the young London ladies; 
had, in short, something to say on every subject to 
everybody, without distheailiag anyone. And let any 
man who has tried to do this in the crowded drawing- 
room of a country house say whether or not Horace 
Margrave was a clever fellow. 

“ By the by, Horace,” said Sir Lionel, as the accom- 
plished lawyer lounged against one corner of the 
long marble mantelpiece, talking to a group of © 
young men and one rather fast young lady, who had 
edged herself into the circle under cover of ® brother, 
much to the indignation of more timid spirits, who sat 
modestly aloof, furtively regarding Admirab\e Crichton 
Margrave, as his friends called him, from distant sofas ; 
“by the by, my as? where did you hide yourself 
all this morning? We sadly wanted you to a 
match at billi , and Isent people all over the house 
and grounds in search of you.” ; 

“T rode over to Horton after lunch,”’ said Horace. “I 
wanted a few hours there on electioneering business.” 

“You’vye been to Horton?” asked Sir Lionel, with 
rather an anxious expression. 

“Yes, my dear Sir Lionel, to Horton. But how. 
alarmed you look! I trust I haven't been doing any- 
thing wrong. Aclient of mine is going to stand one 
whit the less the elegant and accomplished for the 
place. But surely you're not going to throw over the 
county electors, and stand for the little borough of 
Horton, yourself!" he said, laughing. \ 

Sir Lionel looked a little confused, and the county 
families grew suddenly very grave ; indeed, oné yo 
lady in pink, who was known by about seven fair 
dantes to have a slight tendre for the handsome lawy**s 
clutched convulsively at the wrist of a younger sister 
in blue, and listened, with an alarmed face, to the con- 
versation by the chimney-piece. x a7, 

“ Why, how silent every one has wn!’ said Hor 
ace, still laughing. “It seems as if I had launcheda 
thunderbolt upon this hospitable hearth, in announc- 
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ton. What is it—why is it—how is it?’ he asked, | 
looking round with a smile. | 

“Why,” said Sir Lionel, hesitatingly, “ the—truth of | 
the matter—that is—not to mystify you—in short—you | 
know—they, they’ve a fever at Horton. The—the | 
working classes and factory people have got it very | 
badly, and—and—the place is in a manner tabooed. | 

But of course,” added the old man, trying to look | 

cheerful, “you didn’t go into any of the back streets, | 
or amongst the lower classes. You only rode through | 
the town, I suppose; 80 you’re safe enough, my dear | 
Horace.” 

The county families simultaneously drew 4 long | 
breath, and the young lady in pink released her sister’s 
wrist. 

“I went, my dear Sir Lionel,” said Horace, with | 
smiling indifference, ‘into about twenty narrow back | 
streots in an hour and a half,and I talked to about 
forty different factory hands, for I wanted to find which 
way the political current set in the good town of Hor- 
ton. They all appeared extremely dirty, and now, I re- 


THE LAWYER'S SECRET. 


says, with a tenderness unusual with her in addressing 
her husband. 

“Jf you have misconstrued !”’ he exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘No, Ellinor, no! it is too late now for explana- 
tions; besides, I could give you none better than those 
~ have already heard—too late for reconciliation; the 

reach has been slowly widening for three long years, 
and to-night I look at you across an impassable abyss, 
and wonder that I oak have ever thought, as heaven 
knows I once did, of ultimately winning your love.” 

There are fears in his voice as he says these last 
words, and the emotion, so strange to the ordinary 
manner of the young barrister, affects Ellinor very 
much. 

“Mr. Dalton! Henry!’’ 

“You wish to go to Paris, Ellinor. You shall go! But 
the man who accompanies you thither must be Henry 
Dalton!” 

“You will take me there ?”’ she asks. 

“Yes, and will place you under your aunt's protec- 
tion. From that moment you are free of me forever. 


member, a good many of them looked very ill; but I’m | You will have about two hundred a year to live upon. 
not afraid of haying caught the fever, for all that,” he | Itis not much out of the three thousand, is it?” he 
added, looking round at the grave taces of his hearers; | said, laughing bitterly; “but I give you my honor it is 
“ half a dozen cigars, and a sharp ten mile’s ride through | all Ican afford,as I shall want the rest for myself.” 


a bleak, open country must be a thorough disinfectant. | 
If not,” he continued, bitterly, “one must die sooner | 
or later, and why not ofa fever caught at Horton ?”’ \ 

The young lady in pink had recourse to her sister's 
wrist again, at this speech. a4: 

Horace soon laughed off the idea of danger from his 
afternoon rambles, and, in a few minutes, he was sing- 
ing a German drinking song, accompanying himself at | 
the piano. H 

At last the long evening was over, ani Ellinor, who 
had heard nothing from her distant work-table of the 
conversation about the fever, gladly welcomed the ad- | 
vont of a servant with a tray of glistening candlesticks. 
Aa she lit her candle at the side-table, Horace Margrave | 
canis over and lit his own. 


“I have apoken to Sir Lionel,’ he said, “a carriage 
will be ready for usin an hour. The London mail does | 
not start till one o’clock, and we shall reach town in | 
time to catch the day service for Paris. But, Ellinor, it | 
ia not yet too late; tell me, are you thoroughly deter- 
mined on this step?” 

“Thoroughly,” she said. ‘I shall be ready in an 
hour.” : 

Mrs. Dalton’s apartments were at the end of a long 
corridor; the dressing-room opened out of the bedroom, 
and the door of communication was ajar as Ellinor en- 
tered her room. Her boxes stogd ready packed. She 
looked at them hurriedly, examined the addresses which 
her maid had pasted upon them, and was about to pass 
into the ee agg when she stopped abruptly on 
the threshold with an exclamation of surprise. 


. Her husband, Henry Dalton, was seated at the table, 
with an open portfolio spread before him, writing rap- 
idly. Onachair by the fire lay his greatcoat, railway 
and portmanteau. 
6 looked up fora moment, calmly and gravely, as | 
Ellinor entered, and then continued writing. | 

“Mr. Dalton |” 

“Yes,” he said, still writing; “I came down by the 
8:30 train. Ireturned sooner than I expected.” 

“By the 5:30 train?” she said, anxiously; “by the 
train which leaves London at half-past five, I suppose,” 
she added, 

« By the train which arrives here at half-past five,” he 
said, still not looking up; “‘ orshould reach here by that 
time, rather, for it’s generally five minutes late.” 

“You have been here since six o’clock ?”” 


‘‘Rince ten minutes to six, my dear Fllinor. I gave 
my valise to a porter, and walked over from the station 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

“You haye been here since six, and have never told 
me of your arrival, never shown yourself in the house !"’ 

“T have shown myself to Sir Lionel. I had some very 
important business to arrange.” 

“Important business ?’’ she asked. 

“Yea, to prepare for thia journey to Paris, which you 
are so bent upon taking.” 

A crimson flush suffused her face, as she exclaimed ; 

“Mr. Dalton !” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, een age sealing a letter as 
ible, is it not? Coming 
unexpectedly into the house by the conservatory en- 
‘ trance, which, as you know, to anyone arriving from the 
station, saves about two hundred yards, I heard, invol- 
untarily, a part of a conversation, which had so great an 
effect upon mé as to induce me to remain where I was, 
and, involuntarily, hear the remainder.” 
“ A listener?” she said, with a sneer, 
~ “Yes; itis on a par with all the rest, is it not? An 
avaricious man, a money-grubbing miser; or, perhaps, 
even worse—a dishonest speculator with the money of 
other people. Oh, Ellinor Dalton, if ever the day should 
come (heaven forbid that I should wish to hasten it by 
an hour) when I shall be free to say to you about halfa 
dozen words, how bitterly you will regret your expres- 
sions of to-day. But I do not wish to reproach you; it 
is our bad fortune, yours and mine, to be involved in a 
very painful situation, from which, perhaps, nothing 
but a rupture of the chain which unites us could extri- 
cate us. You have taken the initiative. You would 
~ oe 3 me, and return to your sauntin Paris. So be it. 
ed 
“Mr. Dalton |” 
Something in his manner, in spite of her long-cher- 
{shed prejudices against him, impresses and affects her, 
and she stretches out her hand, deprecatingly. 
nt gs ; 
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He looked at his watch. ‘‘A quarter past twelve,’’ he 
said. Wrap yourself up wercchy, Ellinor, it will be a 
cold journey. I will ring for the people to take your 
trunks down to the carriage.” 


“But Henry,” she took his hand in hers; “ Henry, 
something in your manner to-night makes me think 
that Ihave wronged you. I won't go to Paris. I will 
remain with you. I will trust you.” 

He pressed the little hand lying in his very gently, 
and said, looking at her gravely and sadly, with 
thoughtful blue eyes: 


“ You cannot, Ellinor! No, no, it is far better, be- 
lieve me, as itis. I have borne the struggle for three 
years. Idonot think that I could endure it for an- 
other day.. Ellis ?’’ he said, as the lady’s maid entered 
the room in answer to his summons, ‘‘ You will see 
that this letter is taken to Mr. Horace Margrave, imme- 
diately, and then look to these trunks being carried 
down-stairs. Now, Ellinor, if you are ready?’ 

She had muffled herself hurriedly in a large velvet 
cloak, while her maid brought her her bonnet, and ar- 
ranged the things which she was too agitated to arrange 
herself. 

She stopped in the hall, and said: 

“I must say good-bye to Horace Margrave, and explain 
this change in our plans.” 

“My letter has done that, Ellinor. You will not 
speak one word to Horace Margrave while I am beneath 
this roof.” 

“ As you will,” she answers, submissirely. 

She has suddenly learned to submit to, if not to re- 
spect, her husband. 

Henry Dalton is very silent during the short drive 
to the railway station, and when they alight he 
Bays: 

i would like to have Ellis with you, world you 
no Ud 


She assents, and her maid follows her into the car- 
riage. It seems as if her hushand were anxious to avoid 
a tete-a-tele with her. 

Throughout the four hours’ journey, Ellinor finds 
herself involuntarily watching the calm, grave face of 
her husband under the dim carriage lamp. It is im- 
possible to read any emotion on that smooth, fair brow, 
or in those placid and thoughtful blue eyes ; but she 
remembers the agitation in his voice as he spoke to her 
in her dressing-room. 

“ He is capable of some emotion,” she thinks. ‘‘ What 
if after all should really have wronged him? If there 
should be some other key to this strange mystery than 
meanness and avarice? If he really love me, and I have 
misconstrued him, what a wretch he must think 
me!” 

The next evening, after dark, they arrived in Paris; 
and Ellinor found herself, after an interval of nearly 
four years, once more in her aunt's little drawing-room 
in the Rue Saint Dominique. She was received with 
open arms. Henry Dalton smoothed over the singu- 
larity of her arrival, by saying that it was a visit of his 
own suggestion. 

“Everything will explain itself at a future timo, 
Ellinor; for the present, let ours be thought a tempo- 
rary separation. I would not wish to alarm your poor 
aunt!” 

“You shall have your own old bed-room, Ellinor,” 
said her aunt. ‘Nothing has been disturbed since you 
left us. Look!’ and she opened the door of a little 
apartment leading out of the drawing-room, in which 
ormolu clocks, looking-glasses and pink curtains very 
much preponderated over more substantial articles of 
furniture. : 

“ But you are looktng very ill, my dear child,” she 
said, anxiously, as Ellinor pushed away the untasted 
— of cold chicken which her aunt had persuaded 

er to try and eat. “ You are really looking very ill. 
my dear Ellinor !” 

“My journey has tired me a4 little, if you will excuse 
me, sunt. It is nearly eleven o’clock’’—— 


** Yes, and rest will do yon more good than anything. 
Good-night, my darling child. Lisette—you remember 
Lisette—shall wait upon you exclusively, till your own 
maid gets accustomed to our foreign ways,”” 

Wearied out with a night and day ofincessant travel- 
ing, Ellinor slept soundly, and, waking the next morn- 
ing, found her aunt seated by her bedside. 

“ My doar girl, you look a great deal better after your 
night’s rest. Your husband would not disturb you to 
say ‘Good-by,;’ but has left this letter for you.” 

“Is Mr. Dalton gone !”’ 

“Yes; he said he had most important business on the 
something, and a circuit,” said her aunt vaguely; “ but 
his letter will no doubt explain all. He has made every 
arrangement for your comfort during your stay with ! 
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me, my dear Ellinor. 
band.”” 

“He is-very good,” said Ellinor, with a sigh. Her 
aunt left her, and she opened the letter—opened it with 
an anxiety she could not repress. Her life had become 
so entirely changed in these few eventful days; and in 
spite of her indifference, nay, dislike to Henry Dalton, 
she felt helpless and unprotected now that she found 
herself abandoned by him. She could not refrain trom 
hoping that this letter might contain some explanation 
of his conduct—some offer of reconciliation. But the 
letter was very brief, and did neither:— 


He seems a most devoted hus- 


‘**My pEAR Exiinor:—When you receive these few 
lines of farewell, I shall be on my way back to England. 
In complying with your wish, and restoring you to the 
home of your youth, I hope and believe that I have 
acted for the best. How much you have misunder- 
stood me, how entirely you have mistaken my motives 
for the line of conduct which I have been compelled to 
adopt, you may never know. How much IJ have suffer- 
ed from this terrible misunderstanding on your part, 
it would be impossible for me ever to tell you. But 
let this bitter past be forgotten; our roads in life hence- 
forth lie entirely separate. Yet, if_at any future hour 
you should ever come to need an adviser, or an earnest 
and disinterested friend, I must implore you to appeal 
to no one but— “ HENKY Dauton.” 


The letter fell from her hand, “ Now—now I am in- 
deed alone. What have I done,” she said, “that I 
should have never been truly and sincerely beloved? 
The victim of a marriage of interest! It is very bitter. 
And the man—the only man I could have loved—no, no, 
the thought of his indifference is too painful.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
HORACE MARGRAVE’S CONFESSION. 


Lire in the Faubourg 8t. Germain seemed very 
dreary to Ellinor after the brilliant London society to 
which she had been accustomed since her marriage. 
Her aunt's visiting list was very limited. Four or five 
old dowagers, who thought that the glory of the world 
had departed with the Sveneome: and that France, in 
the van of the great march of civilization, was foremost 
in a demoniac species of dance, leading only to destruc- 
tien and the erection of a new guillotine upon the Place 
de le Revolution; two or three elderly but creditably 
ite gee aristocrata of the ancient regime, whose 

itical principles had stood still ever since 1788, and who 

something resembled ormolu clocks of that period, 
very much ornamented and embellished, but entirely 
powerless to tell the hour of the day; three or four 
very young ladies, educated in convents, and entirely 
uninterested. in anything beyond M. Lamartine’s 
poetry, and the manufacture of point lace; and one 
terrifically bearded and mustachioed gentleman, who 
had written a volume of poems, entitled “Clouds and 
Mists,”’ but who had not yet been so fortunate as to 
meet with a publisher—this was about the extent of the 
visiting circle in the Rue St. Dominique; and for this 
circle Fllinor’s aunt set apart a particular evening, 
on which she was visible, in conjunction with eau 
sucree, rather weak coffee, and wafer biscuits. 

The very first day of Ellinor’s visit happened to be 
the day of her aunt’s reception, and it seemed to her as 
if the tiresome hours would never wear themselves out, 
or the equally tiresome guests take their departure. 
She could not help remembering how different every- 
thing would have been had Horace Margrave been pres- 
ent. How he would have fought the battle of the tiers 
etat with the white-headed old partisans of the departed 
noblesse; how he would have discussed and critically 
analyzed Lamartine’s ‘‘ Odes" with the young ladies 
from the convent; how he would have flattered the 
vanity of the bearded poet; and regretted the Bourbons 
with the faded old dowager. But he was away—gone 
ont of her life. perhaps, entirely. ‘I shall nevet see 
him again,” she said; “ that dear and honorable guardian, 
in whose care my dead father left me.” 

The next day she went with her aunt to the Louvre, 
to see the improvements that had been mado beneath 
the sway of that new ruler, who had already began his 
work of regoneration in brick and mortar. @ pictures 
only wearied her; the a coloring of the Rubens’ 
seemed to have lost half its glowing beauty since she had 
last seen them; and Marie di Medici, florid and len- 
dent, bored her terribly. Many of the recent acq ons 
she thought frightfully overrated, and she hurried her 
aunt away from the splendid exhibition before they 
had been there half an hour. She made a few purchases 
in the Palais Royal; and loitered for a little time at a 
milliner’s, in the Rue de 1’Echelle, discussing a new 
bonnet, and then declared herself t*.oroughly out 
with her morning’s exertions. 

She threw herself back in the carriage, and was very 
silent as they drove home; but suddenly, as they turned 
from the Rue de Rivoli into the open space between the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, they passed close to a hack- 
ney coach, in which a gentleman was seated, and E)li- 
nor, starting up, cried out: “Aunt! my guardian, Mr. 
Margrave. d you not see him? He has just this mo- 
ment passed us in a hackney coach.” 


She pulled the check-string violently as she spoke, 


and her aunt’s coachman stopped; but Horace Mar- 
grave was out of aight, and the vehicle in which he was 
seated lost among the crowd of carriages of the same 
description, rattling up and down the bustling street. 

“Never mind, my dear Ellinor,” said her aunt, as Elli- 
nor, letting down the carriage window, looked eagerly 
out; “if you are not mistaken in the face of the per- 
son who passed us, and it really is Horace Margrave, he 
is sure to call on us immediately.” 

“Mistaken in my guardian’s face! No, indeed. But 
of course he will call, as you say, aunt.” 

“Yes; he will call this evening, most likely. He 
knows how seldom I go ont.” f 


“ What can have brought him to Paris?" thought EL | 


finor. “I know he would rather shun me than seok 

me out; for, since the coolness between me and my 

husband, he has always seemed to avoid me; sol can 

have nothing to do with this visit. But surely he will 

> call this ermine : 

om , All that evening and all the next morning she con- 

stantly expected to hear the lawyer’s name announced, 

but still hedid not come. “ He had important business 

\ to transact yesterday, perhaps,” she thought, “and he 

may be employed this morning; but in the evening he 
is sure to call.” 

After dinner she sat by the low wood fire in her aunt's 
little drawing-room, turning oyer the leaves of a book 
which she had vainly endeavored to read, and looking 
every moment at the tiny buhl clock over the chimney; 
but the evening slowly dragged itself through, and still 
no Horace Margrave. She expected him on the follow- 
ing day, but again only to be disappointed ; and in this 
manner the week passed, without her hearing any 
tidings of him. E 

“He must have left Paris!’ she thought; “left Paris 
without once calling here to seemé. Nothing could 
better testify his utter indifference,” she added, bitterly. 

“It was no doubt only for my father’s sake that he 
ever pretended any interest in the friendless orphan 


f The following week, Ellinor went with her aunt once 
5 or twice to the Opera, and to two or three reunions in 
the Faubourg, at which her handsome face and elegant 
manners e some sensation; but still no Horace Mar- 

wei. ol “If he had been in Paris, we should have seen 

: . , most likely, at the Opera,”’ thought EMlinor, 

That week elapsed, and on the Sunday evening Ellinor 
Dalton sat alone in her own room, writing a packet of 
letters to some friends in England, when she was inter- 

' rupted by a summons from her aunt. Some one wanted 

her in the drawing-room immediately. 

Some one in the drawing-room, who wanted to see 
her? Could it be her guardian at last ? 

“A lady or a gentleman?” she asked of the servant 

who irynent her aunt’s message, 

al WW “A lady—a sister of mercy ” 

She hurried into the drawing-room, and found, sa the 
servant had told her, a sister of mercy in conversation 
4 with her aunt. 

*‘My dear Ellinor, this lady wishes you to accompany 

BY ‘her on a visit to a sick person; a person whom you 

- know, but whose name she is forbidden to reveal. What 

“a can this mystery mean ?”’ 

Eh “A sick person, who wishes to see me ?” said Ellinor. 
“But I know so few people in Paris; no one likely to 
send for me.” 

“af you can trust me, madame,” said the sister of 

' mercy, ‘‘andif you will accompany me on my visit to 

this person, I believe your presence will be of great ser- 

. vice. The mind of the invalid is, 1 regret to say, in a 

- very disturbed state, and you only, I imagine, will be 

; aeeeees heaven and the church, to give relief to 


“TI will come,’ said Mrs. Dalton. 

“ But Ellinor ”—exclaimed her aunt, anxiously. 

“If I can be of any service, my dear aunt, it would be 
most cruel, most cowardly, to refuse to go.” 

“But, my dear child, when you do not know the per- 

a éon to whom you are going.” 

“Iwill trust this lady,” answered Ellinor,“ and I 
will go. Iwillthrow on my bonnet and shawl, and 
join you, madame,” she added to the sister of mercy, as 
ebe hurried from the apartment. 

“When these girls once get married, there’s no man- 
aging them,” murmured Ellinor’s aunt, as she foldea 

er thin white hands, bedecked with a great many old- 

q fashioned rings, resignedly, one over the other. “Prat 
bee’ do not let them de her long,’’ she continued aloud, 
| t the sister of mercy, who sat looking gravely into the 
-. | few embers in the little English te. “I shall suffer 
“a the most excruciating anxiety I see her safe home 


i “Now, madam 


| Elinor, re-entering. 

; In a few moments they were seated in a hackney 

of coach, and rattling through the quiet Faubourg. 

: sie Are-we going far?” asked Ellinor of her compa- 

ss on. | 
A . a Beanies Fictal.” . 
“To Meurice’s?_ Then the person I am going to see is 
not a resident in Paris ?”’ es 

* ia “No, madame.,”’ 

ey Who could it be? Not a resident in Paris. Some one 
| from England, no doubt. Who couldit be? Her hus- 


band, or Horace ve? These were the only two 
persons who Pas lie to her mind; but in 
; either case, why this mystery! 

AL | They reached the hotel, and the sister of mercy her 
self led. the way up stairs into an inclosed hall on the 
’ third story, where she stopped suddenly at the door of 
a a smaall sitting-room, which she entered, followed by 

(- Ellinor. 

a Two gentlemen, evidently physicians, stood talking 
|  4n whispers in the embrasure of the window. One of 
a | them looked up at seeing the two women enter, and to 
| him the sister of mercy said. 


hs “Your patient, Monsieur Delville?” 


_ | © “He is quieter, Louise. The delirium has subsided: 
| + he is now quite sensible, but very much exhausted,” 
| replied the physician. “Is this the lady?’ he added, 
_. looking at Ellinor. 
| ¥es, Monsieur Delville.’’ 
| |. “Madame,” said the doctor, * will you favor me with 
_  &few moments’ conversation ?” 
|  _ “With pleasure, monsieur But first, let me implore 
a Oe m,one word. This sick person, for mercy’s sake, tell 
6 | Tae his name ?” 
ee. “That I cannot do, madame; his name is unknown to 
The.” 
_ “But the people in the hotel ?” 
_ “Are also ignorant of it. His portmanteau has no 


THE LAWYER'S SECRET. 


cA] 


address. He came most probably on a flying visit; but | be induced to read it. But:tho sick man, when sensible 


he has been detained here by a very alarming illness.”’ 
“Then let me see him, monsieur. I cannot endure 
this suspense. I have reason to suppose that this gen- 


/ 


spoke to her in French; and when she implored him to 
see a priest, refused, with an impatient gesture, which 
he repeated when she spoke to him of a Protestant cler- 


tleman is a friend who is very dear to me. Let me see | gyman, whom she knew, and could summon to him. 


him, and then I shall know the worst.” 

“ You shall see him, madame, in ten minutes. Mon- 
sieur Leruce, will you prepare the patient for an inter- 
view with this lady ?”’ 

The other doctor bowed gravely, and opened a door 
leading into an inner apartment, which he entered, 
closing the door carefully behind him. 

“Madame,” said Monsieur Delville, “I was called in, 
only three days ago, to see the person lying in the next 
room. My colleague had been for some time attending 
him through a very difficult case of typhus fever. A 
few days ago the case became still more complicated and 
difficult, by an affection of the brain which supervened, 
and Monsieur Leruce, not feeling himself strong enough 
to combat these difficulties, considered it his duty to call 
in another physician. I was, therefore,summoned. I 
found the case, as my colleague had found it, a most ex- 
traordinary one. There was not only physical weak- 
ness to combat, but mental depression—mental depres- 
sion of so terrible and gloomy a character, that both 
Monsieur Leruce and myself feared that should we even 
succeed in preserving the life of the patient, we might 
fail in saving his reason.” 

“ How terrible! how terrible !’’ said Ellinor. 

“During the three days and nights in which I have 
attended him,’’ continued the doctor, “‘we have not 
succeeded until this evening in obtaining an interval of 
consciousness; but throughout the delirium our pa- 
tient has perpetually dwelt upon two or three subjects, 
which, though of a different character, may be by some 
chain of circumstances connected into the one source of 
his great mental wretchedness. Throughout his wander- 
ings one name has been incessantly upon his lips.” 

«And that name is ——?” 

* Ellinor Dalton |” 

“My own name!” 

“Yes, madame, your name, coupled with perpetual 
entreaties for pardon; for forgiveness:of a great wrong 
—a wrong done long since—and scrupulously con- 
cealed.” 

“A wrong done! Ifthisis the person I suspect it to 
be, he never, never was anything but the truest friend 
to me; but, for pity’s sake, let me see him. This tor- 
ture of suspense is killing me.” 

“One moment, madame. I had some difficulty in 
a you, but mentioning everywhere the name of 
the lady of whom I was in search, I fortunately hap- 


pened to make the inquiry of a friend of your aunt’s.. 


This good, devoted Louise, here, was ready to set out 
on her errand of mercy, and I thought that you might 
feel, perhaps, more confidence 1n her than in me.” 

At this moment, the door of communication between 
the two apartments was softly opened, and the other 
doctor entered. : 

“T have prepared the patient for your visit, madame,” 
he said, “but you must guard against a shock to your 
own feelings in seeing him. He is very ill.’’ 

“In danger?” asked Ellinor. 

“Unhappily, yes—in very great danger |’ 

“Throughout the brief interview with the physician, 
Ellinor Dalton had said to herselt: “ Whatever it is that 
must be endured by me, I will bear it bravely—for his 
sake I will bear it bravely.” Her handsome face was 
white as death—the firm, thin lips rigidly locked over 
the closely-shut teeth—the dark and mournful gray 
eyes tearless and serene; but her heart knocked against 
her breast so loudly, that she seemed to hear the heavy 
throb of its every pulsation in the stillness of the 
room. > 

Her worst presentiments were realized. 

Horace Margrave lay with his head thrown back upon 
the piled-up pillows, and his attenuated hand stretched 
listlessly upon the eider-down counterpane which was 
wrapped about him. His head was bound with wet 
linen, over which his nurse had tied a handkerchief of 
scarlet, whose vivid hue made his white face seem by 
the contrast still more ghastly. His dark brown eyes 
had lost the dreamy expression usual to them, and had 
the bright and feverish lustre of disease. They were 
fixed, with a haggard and earnest gaze, upon the door 
through which Ellinor entered. 

; a last !’’ he cried, with an hysterical cry, “At 
ast !’’ 

She pressed her hand tightly over her beating heart, 
and, falling on her knees by his bedside, said to him, 
very quictly: 

“ Horace—Horace! what is this? Why—why do I find 
you thus? 

He fixed his great lustrous eyes upon her, as he an- 
swered: 

“What is it, Ellinor? ShallI tell you?” 

“Yos—yes! if you can tell me without unnerving 
yourself.” : 

“Unnerving myself!” He laughed, with a bitter, un- 
natural cadence. ‘“‘ Unnerve myself—look at that!” He 
stretched out one thin, half-transparent hand, which 
trombled like an aspen leaf, until he let it fall listlessly 
upon the quilt. ‘For four years, Ellinor, I have been 
slowly burning out my life in one long nervous fever; 
and you tell me not to unnerve myself. ; 

He gave me a restless, impatient sigh, and, tossing his 
weary head back upon the pillow, turned his face to the 
wall. . 

Ellinor Dalton looked round the room in which this 
brilliant, all-accomplished, admired, and fascinating 
Horace < had lain for eleven dreary days—eleven 
dreary nights, 

It was a small apartment, comfortably furnished, and 
heated by a stove. On the table by the bedside a Book 
of Hours lay open, with a rosary thrown across the page 
where the reader had left off. Near this was an English 
Testament, also lying open. The sister of mercy who 
had been nursing Horace Margrave had procured this 


Testament in his own language, in hopes that he would 


The dim lamp was shaded from the eyes of the invalid 
by a white porcelain screen, which subdued the light, 
and cast great shadows of the furniture upon the walls 
of the room. 

He lay for some time quite quietly, with his face still 
turned away from Ellinor, but by the incessant nervous 
motion of the hand lying upon the counterpane, she 
knew that he was not asleep. 

The doctor opened the door softly, and looked in. 

“If he says anything to you,’’ he whispered to Rili- 
nor, “hearit quietly; but do not ask him any ques- 
tions; and, above all, do not betray agitation.”’ 

She bowed her hegd in assent, and the physician 
closed the door. 

Suddenly Horace Margrave turned his face to her, and 
looking at her earnestly with his haggard eyes, said: 

“Ellinor Dalton, you ask me what this means. I will 
tell you. The very day on which you left England, a 
strange chance led me into the heart of a manufactur- 
ing town—a town which was being ravaged by the fear- 
ful scourge of an infections fever; I was in a ¥ 
weak state of health, and, as might be expecin & 
caught this fever. I was’warned, when it was per 
not yet too late to have taken precautions which might 
have saved me, but I would not take those precautions. 
I was too great a coward to commit suicide. Some peo- 
ple say a man is too brave to kill himself—I was not— 
but I was too much a coward. Life was hateful, but I 
was afraid to dic. Yet I would not avert a danger which 
had not been my own seeking. Let the fever kill me, if 
it would, Ellinor, my wish is fast being accomplished. 
Iam dying.” 

“Horace! Horace!’’ She fell on her knees once more 
at the side of the bed, and taking the thin hand in hers, 
pressed it to her lips. 


He drew it away as if he had been stung. “For hesy- 
en’s sake, Ellinor, if you have any pity—no tenderness | 
That I cannot bear. For four years you have never 
seen me without a mask, Iam going to let it fall. You 
will curse me, you will hate me soon, Ellinor Dalton t’’ 

“Hate you, Horace—never !’’ 

He waved his hand impatiently, as if to wave away 
protestations that must soon be falsified. - 

“Wait,”’ he said; “you do not know.” Then, after s 
brief pause, he continued—“ Ellinor, I have not been 
the kindest or the tenderest of guardians, have I, to my 
beautiful young ward? You reproached me with my 
cold indifference one day soon after your marriage, in 
the little drawing-room in Hertford-street.” 


“You remember that?” 

“I rémember that! Ellinor, you never spoke one 
word to me in your life which I do not remember; as 
well as the accent in which it was spoken, and the place 
where I heard it. I say, I have not been a kind or affac- 
tionate guardian—have I, Ellinor ?’’ 

“You were so once, Horace,”’ she said. 

“IT was so once! When, Ellinor ?” 

“ Before my uncle left me that wretchetl fortune.” 

“That wretched fortune—yes, that divided us at once 
and forever. Ellinor, there were two reasons for this 
pitifal comedy of cold indifference. Can you guess one 
of them ?”’ 

“No,” she answered. 

“You cannot? I affected an indifference I did not 
feel, or pretended an apathy which was a lie from first 
to last, because, Ellinor Dalton, Iloved you with the 
whole strength of my heart and soul, from the first to 
the last.” 

“Oh, Horace! Horace! for pity’s sake!" She 
stretched out her hands imploringly, as if she would 
prevent the utterance of the words which seemed to 
break her heart. 

“Ellinor, when you were seventeen years’ of age, you 
had no thought of succeeding to your uncle's property. 
It would have been, upon the whole, a much more na- 
tural thing for him to have left it to his adopted son, 
Henry Dalton. Your poor father expected that he 
would do so; I expected the same. Your father in- 
trusted me with the custody of your little income, and 
I discharged my trust honestly. I was a great specula- 
tor; I bled with thousands, and cast down heavy 
sums every day, a5 a gambler throws down a card upon 
the gaming-table; and to me your mother’s little for- 
tune was so insignificant a trust, that its management 
never gave me & moment's thought or concern. At this 
time I was going on in a fair way to become a rich man; 
in fact, was arich man; and, Ellinor, I was an honor- 
able man. I loved you—loved you asI never believed I 
could love—my innocent and beautiful ward; how 
could it well be otherwise? I am not a coxcomb, Elli- 
nor; and if there is one character I hold more in con- 
tempt than another, it is that of a lady-killer; but I 
dared to say to myself—‘I love, and am beloved again.’ 
Those dark and deep gray eyes, Ellinor, had told me the 
secret of a young and confiding heart: and I —— 
myself more than happy—only too deeply blest. 4 
Ellinor! Ellinor! if I had spoken then.” 


Her head was buried in her hands, as she knelt by his 
pillow, and she was sobbing aloud. 

“There was. time enough, I said. This, Ellinor, was 
the happiest period of my life. Do you remember our 
quiet evenings in the Rue St. Dominique, when [ left 
business and business cares behind me in Verulam 
Buildings, and ran over here to spenda week in my 
young ward’s society? Do you remember the books we 
read together? Good heavens! there is a pagein Lam- 
artine’s ‘ Odes,’ which I can see before me asI speak! I 
can see the lights and shadows which I taught you to 
put under the cupola of a church in Munich, which 
you once painted in water-colors. I can recall every 
thought, every word, every Pots. and eres, emo- 
tion of that sweet and tranquil time,in which I hoped 
and believed that you, Ellinor, would be my wife.” 


_ my fate in the face. 


_ 


She lifted her face, all blinded and blotted by her| “I had heard a great deal of your uncle's adopted 


tears, and looking at him for one brief instant, let it fall 
agaim upon her hands. 


“Your uncle died, Ellinor, and the fair elevation of 
this palace of my life, which I had built with such con- 


/ 


| 


fidence, was shivered to the ground. The fortune was | 


left to you on condition that you married Henry Dalton. 
Women are ambitious. You would never surely resign 
sucha fortune. You would marry young Dalton. 
was the lawyer's answer to the all-important question. 


But those tender gray eyes, looking up from under their 


veil of inky lashes, had told a sweet secret, and perhaps 
yowr generous heart might count this fortune a very 
small thing to fling away for the’sake of the man you 


This 


| 


loved. This was the lover's answer, and I hoped sstill, | 


You were not to be made 
your unele’s will 
You were, at the 


Ellinor, to win my darling. 
wequainted with the conditions of 
until you attained your majority. 


time of his death, barely twenty years of age; there | 


was, then, an entire yearin which you would remain 
ignorant of the penalties attached to this unexpected 
wealth. In the meantime, I, as sole executor (your 
uncle, you see, trusted me most entirely,) had the 
suetody of the funded property John Arden, of Arden, 
had left. 

“IT have told you, Ellinor, that I 
My 


son, andI had met him very often at Arden; I knew 
him to be as noble and true hearted 4 man as ever 
breathed the breath of human life. I determined, 
therefore, to throw myself upon his generosity, and to 
reveal all. ‘He will despise me, but I can bear his con- 
tempt better tham the scorn of the woman I loved.’ I 
said this to myself, and one night—the night after 
Henry Dalton had first seen you, and had been i | 
fascinated with the radiant beauty of my lovely ward, 


that very night after the day on which you came of | 


age—I took Henry Dalton into my chambers in Verulam 
Buildings, and, after binding him with an oath of the 
most implicit secrecy, I told him all. 

“You now understand the cruel position in which 
Henry Dalton was placed. The fortune, which he was 


ase . : ie ee ee 


Latin epitaph, or long list of virtues, was thereon ep 
graved; but a half-burned torch, suddenly extinguished, 
was sculptured at the bottom of the tablet, while, trom 
the smoke of the torch, a butterfly mounted upwards 
Above this design there was merely inscribed the name 
and age of the deceased, * i 

The night following the day of Horace Margraye’s 
funeral, Henry Dalton was seated, hard at work, at bis 
chambers in the Temple, : 
| The light of the office lamp falling upon his quic: 
face, revealed a mournful and careworn expression not 
usual to him. 

He looked ten years. older since his marriage to — 
| Ellinor. ’ 

He had fought the battle of life, and lost—lost in 
that great battle which some hold so lightly, but which 
to others is an earnest fight—lost in the endeavor to ~ 


supposed to possess on marrying you, never existed. | 


You were penniless, except, indeed, for the hundred a | 


year coming to you from your mother’s property. His 
solemn oath forbade him to reveal this to you; and for 
three years he endured your contempt, and was silent. 
Judge now of the wrong I have done him! Judge 
now the noble heart which you have trampled upon and 


| tortured |’ 


was a speculator. | 
fession threw me in the way of speculation. | 


G dentin the power of my own intellect, I staked | 


my fortune on the wonderful hazards of the year 1846. 
I doubled that fortune, trebled, quadrupled it, and, 
when it had wh to be four times its original bulk, I 
staked it again. It was out of my hands, but it was 
invested in, as I thought, so safe a speculation, that it 
was as secure as if it had never left my bankers. The 
vailway company of which I wasa director was one of 
the richest and most flourishing in England. My own 
tortune, as I have told you, was entirely invested, and 
was doubling itself rapidly. As your uncle’s trustee, 
us your devoted friend, yourinterests were dearer to 
me than nfy own. Why should I not speculate with 
your fortune, double it,and then say to you, ‘See, 
Ellinor, here are two fortunes, of which you are the mis- 
tress ; one you owe to Henry Dalton, under the condi- 
tions of your uncle’s will; the other is yours alone. 
You. are rich you are free, without =~ sacrifice, to 


marry the man you love; and this, Ellinor, is my 
work?’ This was what I thought to have said to you at 
the close of the t year of speculation, 1546,” 

“Oh, Horace, Horace! I see it all. Spare yourself, 
spare me! Do not tell me any more.” 

“Spare myself! No, Ellinor, not one pang, not one 
heart-break. I deserve it all. You were right in what 


you said in the boudoir at Sir Lionel’s. The money was 
not my own; no sophistry,no ingenious twisting of 
facts and forcing of conclusions, could ever make it 
mine. How do I know even now that. your in- 
terest was really my only motive in the stepI took? 
How do I know that it was not, indeed, the gam- 
bler’s guilty madness only, which impelled me to my 
«rime? How doIknow? How dol know? Enough! 
the crash came; my fortune and yours were together 
ingulfed in the vast destruction; and I, the trusted 
friend of your dead father, the conscientious lawyer, 
whose name had become a synonyni for honor and hon- 
esty; I, Horace Welmoden Margrave, only lineal de- 
ecendant of the royalist, Captain Margrave, who per- 
ished at Worcester, fighting for his king and the honor 
of his noble race; I, nor, was a cheat and a swindler 
—a dishonest and dishonorable man !" 

“ Dishonorable, Horace! No, no; only mistaken.” 

“Mistaken, Ellinor? Yes, that is one of the words 
invented by dishonest men, to slur over their dishon- 
esty. The fraudulent banker in whose ruin the fate of 
thousands, who have trus him and believed in him, 
is involved, is, after all, as his friends say, only mis- 
taken. The clerk, who robs his employer in the insane 
hope of restering what he has abstracted, is, as his 
counsel pleads to a soft-hearted jury, with sons of their 
own, only mistaken! The speculator, who plays the 
great game of commercial hazard with another man’s 
money, he, too, dares to look at the world with a pitiful 
face, and cry,“ Alas! I was only mistaken!’ No, Elli- 
nor, I have never put in that plea. .From the moment 
of that terrible crash, which shattered my whole life 
into ruin and desolation, I have, at least, tried to look 
But I have not borne all my own 
burdens, Ellinor. The heaviest weight of my crime 
has fallen upon the innocent shoulders of Henry Dal- 
ton.” 
“Henry Dalton, my husband ?’” 

“Yes, Ellinor, your husband, Henry Dalton, the 
truest, noblest, most honorable, and most conscientious 
ef men.” 

“You praise him so much,” she said, rather bitterly. 

” Yes, Ellinor, Iam weak enough and wicked enough 
to feel a cruel pain in oe compelled to do so; it is 
the last poor duty Ican do him. Heaven knows I have 
@one him enough injury !” 

The exertion of talking for so long a time had com- 
pletely exhausted him, and he fell back, half fainting, 
upon the pillows. The sister of mercy, summoned 
from the next apartment by Ellinor, administered a 
restorative to him; and, in low, broken accents, he con- 
tinued: 

“From the moment of my ruin, Ellinor, I felt and 
knew that you were forever lost to me. I could bear 
this; I did not think my life would be a long one; it 
bad been hitherto lit by no star of hope, shone upon by 
no sunlight of love. Voguela galere! Let it go on its 
own dark way tothe end. I say, I could bear this, but 
Icould not bear the thought of your contempt; your 
aversion; that was too bitter. I could not come to you, 
and say, ‘I love you; I have alwaye loved you; I love 
you as I never before loved, as I never hoped to love; 
but I am a swindler and a cheat, and you can never be 
mine.’ No, Ellinor, I could not do this; and yet you 
were on the eve of coming of age. Some step must be 
taken, and the only thing that could save me from this 
alternative was the generosityjof Henry Dalton. 


“Oh, Horace! Horace! what misery this money has 
brought upon us!” 

“No, Ellinor. What misery one deviation from the 
straight line of honer bas brought upon us! Ellinor, 
dearest, only beloved, can you forgive the man who has 
so truly loved, yet so deeply injured you ?” 

“Forgive you!” 

She rose from her knees, and smoothing the thick, 


dark hair from his white forehead, with tender, pitying | 


hands, looked him full in the face. 

“ Horace,” she said, “ when, long ago, you thought I 
loved you, you read my heart aright; but the depth and 
truth of that love you could never read. Now, now 


that I am the wife of another, another to whom I owe so | 


very much affection in reparation of the ipa J I have 
done him, I dare tell you without a thought which is a 
sin against him, how much Iloved you-—and you ask me 
if Ican forgive! As treely as I would have resigned this 
money for your sake, can I forgive you for the loss of it. 
This confession has set all right. I will bea good wife 
to Henry Dalton, and you and he may be sincere friends 
yet.” 

“What, Ellinor, do you think that, did I not know 


myself to be dying, lcould have made this confession? face entirely concealed by a thick vail, stood near the 


No, you see mé now under the influence of stimulants 
which give me a false strength; of excitement, which is 
strong enough to master even death. To-morrow night, 
Ellinor, the doctors tell me, there will no longer be in 
this weary world a weak, vacillating, dishonorable 
wretch called Horace Margrave.” 

He stretched out his attenuated hands, drew her to- 
wards him, and imprinted one kiss upon her forehead. 

“The first and the last, Ellinor,” he said. ‘Good- 


His face changed to a deadlier white than before, and | se rece gw can you ns mie?” 
d 


he fell back, fainting. 


The physician, peeping in gt the half-open door, | his face away from her. 


beckoned to Ellinor: 

“You must leave him at once, my dear madame,” he 
said. ‘Had I not seen the dreadfully disturbed state of 
his mind, I should never haye permitted this inter- 
view.” 

“Ob, monsieur, tell me, can you save him ?”’ 

“Only by a miracle, madame. A miracle far beyond 
medical skill.” 

* You yourself, then, have no hope ?” | 

“ Not a shadow of hope.” 


She bowed her head. The physician took her hand in kyou forgive him too. 


his, and pressed it with a fatherly tenderness, looking 
at her earnestly and mournfully. 

“Send for me to-morrow,” she said, imploringly. 

“Your presence can only endanger him, madame; but 
I will send you tidings of his state. Adieul’”’ 

She bent her head once more, and without uttering 
another word, hurried from the room. 

The following morning, as she was seated in her own 
apartment, she was once more summoned into the 
drawing-room. 

The sister of mercy was there, talking to her aunt. 
They both looked grave and thoughtful, and glanced 
anxiously at Ellinor, as she entered the room. 

. ‘He is worse?’ said Ellinor to the sister, before a 
word had been spoken. . 

“Unhappily, yes. Madame, he is ’’—— 

“Oh, do not tell me any mere! For pity’s sake!"’ she 
exclaimed. ‘So young, so gifted, so admired; and it 


as pa years ago.” 
he walked with tearless eyes to the window, and, 
leaning her head against the glass, looked down into the 
street below, and out at the cheerless gray of the au- 
tumn sky. 

She was thinking how new and strange the world 
looked to her now that Horace Margrave was dead! : 


FI HK # * . * * 


They erected a very modest tomb over the remains 
of Horace Margrave, in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. There had been some thoughts of conveying | 
his ashes in his native country,. that they might | 
rest in the church of Margrave, a little village in West- | 
moreland, the chancel of which church was decorated 
with a recumbent statue of Algernon Margrave, 
cavalier, who fell at Worcester fight; but as he, the de- 
ceased, had no. nearer relations than a few second 
cousins in the army and the church, and asuperannuated 
admiral, his great uncle, and, as it is furthermore dis- | 
covered that the accomplished solicitor of Verulam | 
Buildings, Gray's Inn, had left not a penny behind him, 
the idea was quickly abandoned, and the last remains of 
the admired ‘Horses were leit to decay in the soil of a 
foreign grave. 

It was never fully known who cansed the simple tab- 
let which ultimately adorned his. resting-place to be 
erected, It was a plain block of marble; no pompous 


wasin this very room we passed such happy " 5 
} 
i 


ier oe wife he could so tenderly and truly have 
}; soved, 

He had now nothing left to him but his profession— 
| no other ambition—no other hope. 

“I will work hard,” he said, “that she, though 
| separated from me forever, may still at least derive 
| every joy, of those poor joys which money can buy, 
| from my labor.” é ' 
| He had heard nothing of either Horace Margrave’s 
| journey to Paris, his illness, or his death. He no 
| hope of being ever released from the oath which bound 
him to silence—to silence, which he had sworn to pre- 
| Serve so long as Horace Margrave lived. 
| ‘Tired, but still persevering, and absorbed in a difficult. 
; case, which needed all the professional acumen of the 
| clever young barrister, he read and wrote on until past 
| eleven o’clock. 
| Just as the clocks were chiming the half hour after — 
| eleven, he heard the bell of the outer door ring, as if 
| pulled by an agitated hand. 
His chambers were on the first floor; on the floor 
aglow were those of a geatleman who always left at six 

o'clock. 

“TI do not expect anyone at such an hour; but it may 
be for me,” he thought. 

He heard his clerk open the door, and went on writing 
without once lifting his head, 

Three minutes afterwards the door of his own office 
opened, anda person entered unannounced. He looked 
up suddenly. A lady dressed in mourning, with her 


door. : 
9, reece he said, with some surprise, “may 1’ 
els ae 
She came hurriedly from the door by which she stood 
and fell on her knees at his feet, throwing up her vail 
as she did so. 
“ Ellinor }”’ ; 
“Yes. Iam in mourning for Horace ‘aye, my 
unhappy eet He died a week ago in Paris. 
told me all. Henry Dalton, my friend, my husband, 
e passed his hand rapidly across his eyes, and turned 
Presently he raised her in his arms, and, drawing 
her to his breast, said in a broken voice: : 
‘Ellinor, I have suffered so long and 86 bitterly th 
I can scarcely bear this great emotion. My dearest, 
my darling, my adored and beloved wife, are we, indeed, 
at last set free from the terrible secret which has had 
such a cruel influence on our lives. Horace Mar. 
grave ”’ 
“Is dead, Henry! I once loved him Mg rie I 
freely forgave him the injury he did me. mo that 


“From my,inmost heart, Ellinor!” 


[THE END.) 
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